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A HISTORY  OF  THE  COAL  MINERS 
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CIIAPTEI?  I. 

TPIE  FOEMATIOX  OF  COAL. 

•ffT  is  a little  more  than  a liiindred  years  since  science 
i began  to  investigate  the  manner  of  the  formation  of 
coal*.  Its  vegetable  origin  was  recognized  by  James  Hut- 
ton as  early  as  1785.  Its  combustible  properties,  cliem- 
ical  coipposition,  microscopic  structure;  tlie  impression 
of  the  plants  and  trees  found  in  the  roof  shales  and  in  the 
fire  clay  floor  clearly  demonstrated  that  it  was  the  residue 
of  the  hydro-carbon  of  plants.  But  where  the  plants 
came  from  — whether  they  had  been  drifted  by  rivers  into 
bays  and  estuaries,  as  the  vast  rafts  of  floating  dead  trees 
are  now  accumulated  in  the  lower  ^lississippi  river,  or 
had  grown  on  the  spot  wliere  the  coal  is  now  found,  was 
not  at  first  clear. 

Bischoff  and  the  earlier  geologists  held  that  the  car- 
boniferous tissue  was  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter 
which  had  been  drifted  by  rivers  into  the  savannas  where 
the  coal  is  now  found;  and  this  was  the  generally  accepted 
view  until  Sir  William  Logan,  while  engaged  in  a survey 
of  the  South  Wales  coal  field,  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
floor  of  every  scam  in  that  field  was  penetrated  in  all 
directions  by  the  roots  and  rootlets  of  the  same  trees  met 
in  the  roof  shales;  that  all  the  beds  of  coal  were  found 
resting  on  a bed  of  fire  clay,  and  he  advanced  the  theory, 
l-H.  C.  M. 
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wliieh  is  now  almost  iiniv(*rsii]]y  accepted,  that  coal  beds 
were  built  from  the  leaves  and  stems  of  trees  and  j)laiits 
wbicb  ^rcv,'  and  died,  and.  became  decomposed  and  miner— - 
alized  on  the  spot  where  the  coal  is  found. 

^lil lions  of  years  before  maii  was  formed  out  of  the 
dust  of  the  earth  and  made  a living  soul,  when  ^bnail-. 
clad  fishes  and  gigantic  salamanders  were  the  monarehs 
of  the  animated  wojld,”  there  existed  in  many  parts  of 
the  earth  vast  marshes  or  swampy  jilains,  which  skirted 
the  ocean  or  formed  low  islands  near  the  shore,  dhiese 
savannas  gave  rise  to  a profuse  and  liixiiriant  vegetation 
consisting  of  numerous  lieautiful  and  various  jilants, 
M’hieh  differed  in  size  from  small  mosses  to  stati'ly  tr(‘es, 
sixty  to  seventy  feet  in  heiglit.  These  strange  trees, 
which  raised  their  scaled  trunks  and  waved  their  foliage 
under  the  stimulus  of  the  sunshine  of  long  pas(  ages,  were 
the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  coal.  Thei’c  was  re- 
markable uniformity  in  the  vegetation  of  tliis  coal-])ro- 
ducing  period;  for  in  all  the  coal  fields  of  the  world  the 
remains  of  the  same  species  of  trees,  ]»lants  and  ferns  are 
found  in  the  roof  shales,  in  the  coal  itself,  and  in  the 
underclay  which  forms  the  floor  of  coal  mines. 

These  plants  and  trees,  of  which  more  than  a thou- 
sand different  species  have  been  described  hy  geologists, 
dropped  their  leaves  and  fruit  year  after  year,  and  in  time 
died  and  decomposed  themselves.  But  new  forests  arose, 
and  thus  grow'th  and  decay  w^nt  on  through  many  slowdy 
moving  centuries  until  there  was  accumulated  a mingled 
mass  of  vegetable  tissue,  similar  to  the  heat  hog’s  of  the 
present  day. 

At  length  through  the  agency  of  subterranean  forces, 
a subsidence  or  downward  movement  of  the  land  took 
place.  The  earth  gradually  and  sloAvly  sank  and  as  the 


Ideal  Fokesi  of  the  Coal  Mfaslke  Perkjd. 
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niin^rled  ac-eiiimilatioii  of  iimttod  vegitatioii  was  carriocl 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea,  tlie  water  flowed  in  over  it, 
carrying  sand,  mud  and  otlier  sedimentary  materials, 
was  very  slow,  averaging  not  more  than  two  or  three  feet 
every  liiindred  years.  Xature  is  a slow  hut  busy  worker, 
whieli  settled  in  layers  at  the  hotto-m.  ^J'he  sinking  process 


TkoM  C)H1<}  Ci)AI.  iMl  ASUKlS. 

and  a thousand  years  aia*  hut  as  one  day  with  the  great 
I AM.  ‘ ‘ 

As  the  land  ‘continued  to  sink  the  ocean  currents 
brought  on  more  sediment.  The  weight  of  this  superin- 
cumhent  mass  pressed  the  bed  of  peat  until  the  idants, 
matting  together,  became  hard  and  compact,  and  ulti- 
mately became  a bed  of  coal.  During  the  hardening  ])ro- 
eess  a jmrtion  of  the  gases  escaj^ed  in  the  form  of  light 
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carburetted  li3tlrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  now 
constitute  tlie  lin^-dainp  and  blaek-danij)  of  mines. 

Tlie  detritus  brought  over  the  coal  marsh  constitute 
the  sandstones,  sliales,  fire-clays  aiid  iron  ores,  which 
compose  the  superincumbent  strata.  The  limestones 
were  derived  from  .the  shells  of  the  mollusca,  from  the 


• CtiAL  I’LANTS  OF  OhIO  .^\|N^S. 

secretions  of  the  coal  ])olyps  and  from  the  remains  of 
other  shell  tish  wliieh  lived  in  the  water  overlying  the 
buried  coal  vegetation.  'I'he  downward  moveunent  of  the 
land  was  in  time  arrested,  the  waltu's  of  the  ocean  were 
lilled  u[)  and  a new  subaerial  surfaee  was  formed.  This 
new  plain  was  again  covered  with  a growth  of  vegetatioii 
similar  to  the  one  described.  (li'iierations  of  forests 
again  sueeiauled  each  otluu*  until  material  was  accumulated 
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for  tlie  formation  of  another  seam  of  coal.  Then  fol- 
lowed another  downward  movement  of  the  land  and  an- 
other burial  of  the  coal  vegetation  by  the  detritus  of  the 
sea. 

These  processes  were  repeated  in  the  formation  of 
eviuT  scam  of  coal  and  its  overlying  strata.  Wlien 
the  thicker  beds  were  formed,  longer  stationary  periods 
of  tlie  subacrial  surface  took  pbu-(‘,  and  wliere  greater  dis- 
tances separated  beds  of  coal,  the  downward  process  was 
correspondingly  longer. 

It  has  bc'eji  (‘stimated  tliat  it  would  re(|uire  a pcihod 
of  eighteen  hundred  years  to  form  material  to  make  a foot 
of  thickness  of  coal.  At  tliis  rate  of  calculation  fully 
seven  thousand  years  were  necessary  to  build  up  the  peat 
bog  to  form  a four-foot  vein.  As  sevc'ral  coal  fields  of  the 
world  contain  seams  exceeding  thirty  and  forty  feet  of 
tliiekiiess,  it  would  take  a peat  hog  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  feet  in  thickness  to  Iniild  up  such  seams  — 
an  enormous  amount  of  vegetable  tissue  compared  to  the 
])cai  bogs  of  the  present  day,  the  thickness  of  which  seldom 
exciH'd  forty  feet. 

In  many  coal  mines  casts  of  trees,  brandies  and  ferns, 
lie  stretched  in  the  roof  sliales  in  abundant  and  luxuriant 
profusion,  rivaling  an} thing  that  may  lie  seen  in.  any 
conservatory  on  earth.  Such  mines  challenge  the  admir- 
ation of  geologists,  and  tons  upon  tons  of  sliale  have  licen 
collected  and  sent  to  the  museums  of  mining  schools  and 
colleges  for  the  benefit  of  science. 

The  carboniferous  trees,  the  casts  of  which  are  so 
often  met  lying  stretched  across  the  working  places  of 
the  miners,  fell  during  the  first  stages  of  the  land  sub- 
sidence— rotting  and  falling  at  the  water  lime  The 
trunks  of  trees  called  bcllmounds,  are  met  in  the  miners’ 
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rooms  standing  as  they  grew,  passing  up  into  the  roof  for 
a foot  or  two.  Bellinounds  are  very  dangerous,  being 
liable  to  slip  out  and  fall  without  a moment’s  warning 
upon  the  unsuspecting  miner. 


FhUNS  lOUND  IN  THF  KooK  OF  CoAL  .MiMS. 

Of  the  numerous  forms  of  vegetahlc  life  from  which 
coal  is  derived  tlie  greater  portion  of  the  bed  was  formed 
from  trees  allied  to  the  elul)  mosses  of  tlie  i)resent  period. 
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Yogetatioii  durijig  the  coal-foriiiiiig  era  attaining  a vigor 
never  ])oforc  or  since  eqnalletl.  The  trees  wliich  T('})re- 
sent  oiir  club  mosses  were  50  to  70  feet  in  lieiglit.  Fre- 


CoAL  Measl'ke  Flkns— Ohio  Mines. 
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quently  tlio  foliage  and  fruit  of  tliese  flora  are  met.  1 
have  gathered  hundreds  of  nuts  resemhling  filberts  from  . 
among  the  casts  of  the  interlocked  ]>rost rate  trees. 

In  certain  cireuir.scrihed  areas  where  })art  .of  the  coal 
is  cannel  the  remains  of  animals  and  fishes  are  numerous, 
and  the  casts  of  both  })lants  and  animals  have  been  found 
in  the  hellinounds,  which  must  have  lodged  tiu're  when  they 
were  hollow  stumijs  standing  erc'ct  as  they  grew.  The 
floor  of  mines  is  always  penetrated  with  rootlets  of  the 
trees  which  formed  the  coal,  many  of  which  are  spread 
out  in  long  radiating  hraiiehes  with  small  circular  inden-  . 
tations  on  their  surfaces,  and  are  (d'tiui  su})posc‘d  by  miners 
to  he  fossilized  snakes. 

In  a mine  on  the  Ohio  rivm*  in  Columbiana  county, 
Ohio,  1 have' pass('d  hours  while  State  !nspi*etor  of  ^fines, 


Rt  MAINS  OK  Fisn  KOUNU  IN  Cannii.  Coal. 
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splitting  up  the  canm*!  coal  which  formed  the- lower  part 
of  the  seam,  searching  for  the  remains  of  fishes,  and  have 
found  them  as  plainly  iinl)edded  in  the  coal  as  if  they 
had  been  photographed  from  life.  Scales,  teeth  and 
films  were  sometimes  met. 

The  tracks  of  rejitiles,  formed  as  they  had  walked 
across  the  soft  and  muddy  sctlimcMl  of  the  ancient  shore, 
have  been  identified  in  the  roof  shales  of  one  of  tlie  mines  of 
the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio.  A slab  bearing  iliese  foot- 
prints is  now  in  tlie  geological  museum  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. A hundred  and  ffty  species  of  fslies,  many  of 
them  of  immense  size  as  compared  with  tlie  fishes  of  the 
present  day,  have  heeii  found  in  caniiel  coal. 

Although  coal  is  now  regarded  as  the  mainspring  of 
modi'rn  civilization  and  its  possession  liy  a nation  as  the 
highest  material  boon,  there  was  long  a prejudice  against 
its  use.  In  England  during  the  reign  of  Ivlward  the 
First,  the  king  issued  a proclamation  forbid<1ing  the  use 
of  coal  in  TiOndon,  and  eommanded  all  ])ersons,  except 
hlacksmiths,  to  make  flunr  fires  of  wood.  One  man  is 
said  to  have  lieen  hanged  for  disnlteying  the  royal  decree. 
The  peo])le  of  London  thought  the  smoke  from  the  coal 
produced  disease  of  the  lungs  and  chest.  In  Paris,  when 
the  first  shipments  were  made  from  the  Newcastle  mines, 
in  England,  in  ITGD,  the  coal  was  accused  of  pullnting 
the  air,  of  causing  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  chest;  and 
even  of  impairing  the  heauty  and  delicacy  of  the  female 
complexion. 

In  the  United  States  coal  was  discriminated  against 
hy  the  steamboat  men  of  the  Ohio  river,  as  late  as  the  year 
181‘L  and  they  had  to  he  hrihed  fo  consemt  to  use  it  for 
generating  steam.  Pailway  locomotive  engineers  and  fire- 
men held  out  against  tin*  \ise  of  coal ; hut  all  prejudice  dis- 
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appearofl  after  a trial  of  tlie  despised  fuel,  and  ^‘King 
Coal”  uow  sets  the  wlieels  of  every  industry  in  motion, 
and  causes  the  coinmeree  of  the  earth  to  l)e  carried  to  its 
utmost  limits. 

If  coal  is  hiirnt  in  the  opeii  air,  heat  is  produced  and 
nothing  left  but  a little  ash.  Burn  it  in  a closed  vessel, 
however,  and  marvelous  changes  occur.  In  ilu'  first 
})lace,  coal-gas  is  produced,  which  after  having  been  col- 
lected and  chemically  treated  is  supplied  to  evi'vy  city 
home.  Furthermore,  ammonia  is  obtained,  important  in 
modern  agriculture,  because  by  its  means  plants  can  be 
artitieially  su])plied  with  the  nitrogen  they  need.  Mdien 
again,  asphalt  is  produced,  much  used  in  road-making, 
although  the  gas-retort  is  not  the  ehii'f  source  of  its 
supply.  Lastly,  a black,  noisome  ooze  is  collected  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  ^‘coal-tar.”  It  is  this  which,  at  the 
touch  of  the  modern  chemist’s  wand,  is  transformed  into 
the  most  widely  different  substances  imaginable, 

]']very  hue  of  nature  has  been  extracted  from  this  foul- 
smelling coal-tar,  and  in  addition  many  b(‘autiful  colors 
uttei'ly  unlik(!  anything  to. lx*  found  in  nature  hav(‘  been 
charmed  out  of  it.  '^^fo  such  ])roportious  has  the  coal-tar 
industry  grown  that  natural  dyes  are  nowadays  rarely  em- 
])loyed.  Splendid  rials  of  all  shaih's,  delicate  blues^  rich 
greens,  exiiuisite  yellows,  warm  browns  and  dead  blacks 
are  now  all  obtained  from  coal.  The  dyes  thus  arti- 
ficially made  are  numberi'd  by  thousands.  Hardly  a 
wi'ck  ])asses  but  the  diseovmw  of  a new  dye  is  elironiehal 
by  scientific  journals. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


EARLY  BRITISH  AIIXIXG.  — SLAVERY  OF  THE  SCOTTISH 
COLLIERS.  — WOMEX  EAIRLOYEI)  IX  COAL  MIXES. 
MIXERS  for:m  UXIOXS. 

X tlie  feudal  ages  miners,  equally  with  other  laborers  of 


the  mother  eoimtrv,  wore  serfs.  The  tradition  that 
colliers  passed  their  days  and  nights  in  the  mines,  marry- 
ing and  given  in  marriage,  living  and  dying  there,  is  not 
warranted  hy  the  faets.  Ameriean  statesmen  and  men 
of  scicmee,  nay  even  P>ritish  statesmen  of  tlie  ])ast  gener- 
ation, believed  and  taught  that  the  coal  miners  of  Eng- 
land seldom  saw  the  light  of  day.  Col)helt  delivered  a 
lecture  in  Xeweastle-u])on-Tvne  in  ISd?  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract:  ‘Tlere  is  the  most  womh-rful  tiling 

in  the  whole  world  — thousands  of  men  and  thousands  of 
horses  continually  living  underground ; children  horn 
there,  and  who  sometimes  never  see  the  surfaci'  at  all, 
though  they  live  to  a considerable  age.”  'IMiis  belief  in 
tlie  subterranean  life  of  the  Rritish  niini'r  doubtless  lunt 
its  origin  in  the  fact  that  prisoners  of  war  taken  by  the 
ancient  Romans  were  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines, 
and  lived  and  died  there. 

Coal  was  mined  along  its  line  of  outcrop  in  the  British 
isles  with  picks  made  of  oak  and  dint  before  the  birth  of 
Christ.  The  Romans,  while  in  Britain,  also  mined  it  to 
some  extent.  Their  workings  extended  underground  for 
.several  hundred  yards  and  resembled  the  tessellated  pave- 
ment of  Roman  villas.  AVe  catch  occasional  glimpses 
of  the  British  collier,  mainly  through  accounts  of  ex- 
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plosions  of  fire-damp  and  other  mining  aceideiits  during 
the  tliirteenth,  fourteentli,  fifteentli  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, but  lie  does  not  appear  eonspleiiously  in  British 
annals  until  the  early  part  of  the  seventi’cnth  century, 
when  an  act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  ])assed  in  the  year 
1600,  made  bondmen  of  the  colliers  of  North  Britian. 

N”o  mention  is  made  of  the  coal  miners  of  Knghind  in 
any  parliamentary  statute  until  the  year  ITilO,  wlum  a law 
was  enacted  for  the  prevention  of  incendiarism  at  coal 
mines.  This  law  provided  that  any  pi'i'snn  or  persons 
who  willfully  and  maliciously  set  tire  to  any  j)it  should, 
ii])on  being  lawfully  convicted,  suli'er  (hath,  as  in  (‘ases  of 
felony,  without  henetit  of  clergy.  In  ISOO  another  law  was 
enacted  hy  parliament  for  tlu‘  security  (;f  eollii'ries  and, 
mines;  and  for  tlie  regulation  of  collieihes  and  mines,  the 
first  clause  of  which  provided  tliat  any  person  filling  up 
any  airway  or  damaging  any  part  of  a niim'  shall  upon 
conviction  be  guilty  of  felony  and  transported  for  seven 
years;  the  third  clause  provided  that  any  pei'son  not  work- 
ing according  to  agreimumt  or  contrary  to  the  dirc^ction 
of  the  superintendent  shall  forfiht  1<>  shillings,  and  he 
subject  to  imprisonment  for  non-payment. 

The  miners  were  not  rc'presmted  hy  delegates 
nor  by  agents  when  these  laws  were  under  consideration. 
In  those  days  miners  had  no  rights  - that  mine  owners 
were  bound  to  respect.  They  worked  from  T3  to  15  hours 
a day,  and  seldom  saw  daylight  exci'jit  on  Sunday.  Ven- 
tilation was  not  understood,  and  tiiv-damp  explosions 
were  of  regular  (u-currence.  In  mines  in  which  no  fire- 
damp existed  the  mephitic  vajiors  were  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate to  such  a degree  that  miners  frequently  sank  under 
their  insidious  influence,  and  died  in  the  mines  from  their 
effects. 
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Ill  tlie  lid  i cat  ion  of  Xatural  Societ}',”  published  in 

175(i,  the  following  picture  of  the  miners  is  presented: 
“'I’liese  unhappy  wretches  scarce  ever,  see  the  light  of  tlie 
sun ; tliev  are  buried  in  the  bowels  of  tbe  earth,  where  they 
work  at  a severe  and  dismal  task  without  the  least  pros- 
pect of  being  delivered  from  it.  They  have  their  health 
miserably  impaired,  and  their  lives  cut  short,  by  being 
perpetually  confined  in  the  close  vapors  of  tliese  malignant 
minerals.’^ 

^I'hey  are  described  as  having  a peculiar  bodily  con- 
figuration, their  legs  being  often  1)cnt,  their  liacks  liowed 
and  their  shoulders  high.  Their  Sunday  dress  was  gay 
and  singular,  their  manner  and  language  unlike  those  of 
the  surrounding  country.  In  ^bSouthey^s  Tfife  of  Wesley,” 
tliey  are  described  as  a race  as  lawless  as  tlie  foresters, 
their  forefathers;  but  far  more  brutal,  and  in  dialect  and 
ajipearance  as  being  altogether  different  from  tlie  people 
of  the  surrounding  country.  When,  in  1737,  the  cele- 
brated preacher,  Whitcfield,  projiosed  coming  to  America 
to  preach  the  gosjiel  to  the  Indians,  his  friends  said  to 
him:  “What  need  is  there  to  go  abroad?  If  you  want 

to  convert  savages  there  arc  colliers  enough  in  King- 
wood.”  Wliitofield  u]ion  reteurning  from  America,  wont 
among  the  colliers  of  Kingwood,  and  Southey  says  of  this 
visit:  “In  truth  it  was  a matter  of  duty  and  sound  policy 

— which  is  always  duty  — that  these  people  should  not  be 
left  to  a state  of  bestial  ignorance  — heathens,  or  worse 
than  heathens,  in  the  midst  of  a Christian  country,  and 
hriital  as  savages,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  second  city  in 
England.” 

The  majority  of  these  colliers  had  never  heard 
the  gospel  preached,  but  they  listened  with  marked 
interest  to  the  eloquent  divine  whose  powerful  voice  eould 
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be  beard  over  tlie  vast  crowds,  sometimes  amounting  to 
20,000  people.  The  groat  preaciuvr  soon  discovered  that 


those  black  and  grim-faced  miiu'rs  were  susceptible  to 
ennobling  influences,  notwithstanding  tlie  pliysical  di^gra- 
dation  to  which  the  systematic  neglect  of  tlieir  employers 
and  the  oppressive  and  tyrannical  laws  of  parliament  had 
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reduced  them.  Gutters  were  made  down  tlieir  cheeks  hy 
the  tears  they  shed,  as  they  listened  for  the  first  time  to  the 
wonderful  story  of  a life  beyond  the  grave,  where  sin  and. 
sorrow  are  unknown,  and  where  the  fiery  and  mephitic 
vapors  of  the  mine  never  come.  These  are  the  only 
glimpses  we  catch  of  the  English  miner  in  the  far  away 
days  of  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  mine.  It  is  tlie  worst 
side  only  which  has  been  solved,  and  it  is  pro])ably  con- 
siderably overdrawn;  for  it  is  a general,  tliougb  a pardon- 
able custom,  with  religious  people,  wlien  ])enioaning  tlie 
sins  of  the  ungodly,  to  deal  in  exaggeration.  Tliose 
nobler  traits  of  cliaracter,  wliicli  are  the  idcli  iiilieritance 
of  the  English  and  of  the  American  miner  of  British  birth 
or  descent,  wbicli  impell  llicm  to  rusli  into  the  jaws  of 
death,  into  the  mouth  of  liell,  to  attempt  the  rescue  of 
forlorn  comrades,  in  cases  of  miiiing  catastrophes,  art'  not 
preserved. 

In  the  early  days  of  Britisli  mining  there  seems  to 
have  been  a horror  attached  to  sid)terranean  ojierations, 
for  men  could  not  be  readily  found  to  labor  in  tli(‘  gloomy 
nresscs  of  the  earth  amidst  mephitic  vapors,  which 
cramped  the  limbs,  cojitraclc'd  the  chest  and  prostrated 
the  energies  beyond  relief,  before  they  reached  the  middle 
age  of  life.  In  order  to  get  men  to  meet  the  ever-increas- 
ing demand  for  coal,  the  mine  owners  of  Scotland  con- 
ceivc'd  the  idea  of  making  slaves  of  the  colliers,  and  the 
parliament  of  Scotland  obsequiously  complied  with  their 
wishes. 

.\n  act  of  tin*  Scottish  Parliament,  passed  in  1(100, 
made  bondmen  for  life  of  the  Scottish  colliers.'  The 
act  ])rovided  that  all  colliers,  c‘oal-bf:*arers  and  salters  who 
should  leave  their  masters,  without  their  written  consent, 
were  to  l)e  esteiuued  and  held  as  thieves,  and  full  permis- 
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sion  was  given  in  the  same  act  for  all  owners  of  coal 
mines  ‘ to  lay  hold  on  all  sturdy  beggars  and  thieves”  and 
compel  them  to  work  in  the  mines;  and  it  was  also  pro- 
vided that  any  person  who  should  harbor  or  employ 
miners  were  required  to  give  them  up  to  their  masters,  on 
being  challenged,  within  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  or 
pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  Scots. 

In  Itidl  another  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  which 
extended  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1006  to  day  laborers 
and  other  underground  workers  not  included  in  the  former 
act,  which  provided,  ‘“^That  because  said  colliers,  salters  and 
workmen  in  coal  pits,  within  the  Kingdom,  do  lay  off  from 
their  work  on  Pasch,  Yule  and  Whit  Sundays,  and  cer- 
tain other  times  in  the  year,  which  times  they  employ  in 
drink  and  debauchery,  to  the  great  offense  of  God,  and 
prejudice  of  their  masters,  it  is  therefore  statute  and 
ordained  that  said  coal  hewers  and  salters,  and  other  W(U‘k- 
• men  in  coal  pits  in  this  Kingdom  work  all  the  six  days 
of  the  week,  except  the  ti»nes  of  Christmas,  under  pain  of 
20  shillings  Scots,  to  he  paid  to  their  masters,  for  (‘very 
day’s  failure,  and  to  suffer  punishment  in  their  hodii'S.” 

The  Scottish  collier  remained  in  this  condition  of 
l)ondag(‘  until  the  year  1775,  when,  owing  to  the  growing 
demand  for  coal,  and  the  scarcity  of  miners,  a change  in 
th(‘  ‘‘mining  law”  became  a necessity.  A hill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  British  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  eman- 
cipating the  colliers  of  Scotland,  the  ])reamhl(‘  of  which 
read  as  follows: 

“W.iii-:i{EAS,  By  the  Statute  laws  of  Scotland,  as  ex- 
plained by  the  judges  of  the  courts  of  law  then*,  many 
colliers  and  coal-hearers  and  salters  are  in  a state  of  slavery 
and  bondage,  hound  to  the  collieries  or  salt  works  where 
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they  work,  for  life,  and  ar.o  transferable  witli  the  collieries 
and  salt  works;  and 

“Whereas,  Persons  are  discouraged  from  learning  the' 
art  or  business  of  colliers'  or  coal  bearers,  l)v  means 
wliereof  tliere  is  not  a sutllcient  number  of  colliers,  or  coal 
bearers,  in  Scotland  for  working  the  quantity  of  coal  nec- 
essarily wanted;  and  many  newly  discovered  coals  remain 
unwrought,  and  many  are  not  suflieiently  wrought,  to  t]ie' 
great  loss  of  the  owners  and  disadvantage  of  the  public; 

“P>E  IT  Tiikrkeore  Enacted,  that  on  ajul  after  the 
first  of  July,  IvTo,  any  })erson  who  begins  work  as  a 
eollier  in  Scotland  shall  be  deemed  free,  and  shall  enjoy 
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of  thirty-five  and  forty-five  should  be  free  after 
three  years’  service.  It  was  further  enacted  that  any 
collier  who  had  been  guilty  of  entering  into  a combination 
with  other  colliers  to  leave  off  working,  to  the  injury  of 
his  master,  or  to  compel  him  to  increase  his  wages  oi 
allowance  usually  }>aid  to  colliers,  “should  not  obtain  his 
freedom  for  two  years  after  the  respective  periods  pro- 
vided in  the  act.” 

In  order  to  obtain  their  freedom  the  colliers  were  re- 
quired to  present  a petition  to  the  sherilT  of  the  county  in 
which  they  resided,  setting  forth 'their  claims  to  . freedom 
and  stating  their  ages.  This  petition  the  sheriff  sent  to 
the  owner  of  the  bondmen  for  objection  or  confirmation, 
and  if  no  objection  was  made  within  ten  days  the  sheriff 
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If  the  master  objected,  proof  liad  to  be  fiiriiislied  on  both 
sides;  and  the  slierilf’s  decision  was  final.  ^lany  of  the 
colliers  were  eitlier  too  ignorant  or  too  improvident  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  tlie  law,  and  all  such 
continued  in  liondage  until  a second  act,  passed  in  1799, 
freed  them  without  further  limit. 

The  act  of  1775,  instead  of  being  bailed  as  a blessing, 
was  looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the  colliers.*  Sir 
Walter  Scott  informs  us  that  so  far  from  prizing  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  the  colliers  regarded  the  interest  taken  in 
their  emancipation  as  a mere  device  of  their  masters  to 
get  ^b’id  of  the  barigold  money  which  was  paid  them  wlnai 
a female  child  was  born,  and  made  an  addition  to  the  live 
stock  of  their  masters’  property.”  .But  they  soon  began 
to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  freedoni;  they  gradually 
acquired  more  prudent  habits,  and  not  only  became  re- 
liable workmen,  l)iit  did  more  work  in  a day  than  they 
were  accustomed  to  do  in  two,  in  their  bondage. 

The  miners  began  to  gather  around  the  ])it  as  early 
as  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  hut  were  not  allowed  to 
go  down  until  four,  the  first  on  the  ground  having  the 
right  of  descent.  The  corves  hold  four  to  six  pc'ople. 
’J’he  father,  his  sons  and  daughters  generally  descended 
together;  the  youngsters  sitting  in  the  bottom  of  the 
corve,  the  father  standing  erect,  with  one  leg  outside, 
and  one  arm  guiding  the  corve,  to  keep  it  from  striking  the 
sides  of  the  pit.  The  younger  and  bolder  men  who  had 
no  charge  caught  the  rope,  as  the  cage  descended  below 
the  platform,  and  clung  to  it  until  the  bottom  was  reach- 
ed. Sometimes  three  or  four  men  would  dt'seend  in 
this  way  one  above  the  other.  Before  going  down 
they  stuck  their  picks  behind  their  backs,  Indween 
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their  jackets  and  vests.  A curious  habit  with  miners  in 
tliose  days  was  carrying  their  picks  on  their  left  arm. 
When  a miner  carried  a pick  in  any  other  manner  it  was 
proof  that  he  was  not  a trained  pitman. 

In  hauling,  two  women  were  usually  employed  — one 
behind  and  the  other  in  front;  the  forward  one  was  hitch- 


Wo.MEN  llALLINCi  COAI,  IN  SCUILANI). 


ed  to  the  mine  car,  with  a belt  around  her  waist  and  a chain 
passing  between  her  legs.  In  many  parts  of  England  the 
women  dressed  like  boys.  When  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed by  Parliament  in  1842  to  inquire  into  the  oper- 
ation and  results  of  female  labor  in  coal  mines  made  their 
re})ort,  they  presented  a picture  of  deadly  physical  oppres- 
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sion  and  systematic  slavery  which  no  one  unacquainted 
with  the  facts  would  credit.  The  women  worked  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours  a day  in  the  damp’  and  unwholesome 
air  of  mines,  crawling  on  all  fours,  in  the  low  veins,  in 
dragging  the  loaded  cars  along  roadways,  which  in  many 
places  were  covered  with  water  a foot  deep. 

In  Scotland  women  were  not  only  employed  in  haul- 
ing the  coal  along  such  roadways,  but  at  many  mines  they 
carried  the  coal  up  the  shaft  on  tlieir  backs,  through  a 
long  winding  stairway,  the  load  being  carried  in  wicker 
cribs  fitted  to  the  backs  -of  the  women  and  held  in  place 
by  leather  straps  passing  around  their  foreheads.  ^fr. 
Eobert  Bald,  the  eminent  coal  viewer  of  Scotland,  who 
knew  them  well,  stated  that  one  of  their  day’s  work  was 
equal  to  carrying  a hundred  weight  from  the  sea  level  to 
the  top  of  Ben  Lomond;  and  Hugh  Miller,  who 
worked  at  his  trade  as  a mason  at  one  of  the  mining 
villages  near  Edinburgh,  in  1824,  states  in  his  auto- 
biography that  he  often  saw  the  poor  women  coal-bearers 
toiling  under  their  loads,  and  crying  like  children  along 
the  upper  rounds  of  the  -wooden  stair  that  traversed  the 
shaft. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  colliers  of  Great  Britian  began  to  arrest  pub- 
lic attention.  Previous  to  1824,  combinations  of 
workingmen  for  the  advancement  of  wages  were  forbidden 
by  law,  and  were  punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment. 
Although  denied  the  right  to  organize,  the  miners  formed 
secret  unions  during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  met  and  transacted  business  in  defiance  of  law. 

For  many  years  after  the  discovery  of  the  steam  engine 
the  demand  for  coal  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply; 
and  this  condition  of  the  trade  was  greatly  augmented 
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(lurin^^  the  storni}’' ])oriotl  of  tlie  French  devolution.  The 
niiners  l)cing  forbidden  by  law  to  ask  for  an  advance  of 
wages,  sought  work  at  mines  where  the  coal  wiTs  easiest 
mined.  The  owners,  or  masters,  as  they  were  calh-d,  who 
needed  men  to  meet  the  growing . demand  for  coal,  re- 
sorted to  the  military  method  of  olfering  bounties  to  all 
who  would  agree  to  work  for  a year.  All  the  other 
masters  followed  this '^example,  and  for  many  years  the 
annual  hiring  and  bounty  remained  in  vogue. 

After  the  overthrow  of  Ahi})oh‘on  on  the  disastrous 
field  of  Waterloo  a season  of  unparalleled  depression  oc- 
curred. Nearly  every  furnace  went  out  of  blast,  and 
more  than  half  the  coal  mines  shut  down.  Great  suf- 
fering resulted.  A mass  convention  of  the  miners  of 
Staifordshire  resolved  to  make  their  condition  known  to 
the  government.  A ])ctition  was  drawn  up  to  be  ])re- 
sented  to  Parliament,  aiid  tliree  committees  of  fifty  men 
started  for  London,  each  drawing  a wagon-load  of  coals 
bearing  the  inscription,  ‘^‘Pather  Work  Than  Beg.’’  They 
moved  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  a day,  each  team  taking 
a dilferent  route,  flefore  reaching  London,  however,  they 
were  met  by  a j)osse  of  ollieers  of  the  Home  Department,, 
who  purchased  their  coal,  and  advised  the  men  to  return 
home;  that  the  government  could  not  help  them.  The 
miners  listened  with  the  utmost  res])oct  to  the  ollieers,  and 
returned  to  Staffordshire  in  a peaceable  manner. 

The  sudden  and  widespread  depression  of  the  coal 
trade  which  followed  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon  brought 
the  system  of  bounty  hiring  to  an  end.  For  a number 
of  years,  after  the  return  of  peace,  work  could  not  be  had, 
even  at  starvation  wages,  at  any  of  the  trades.  Biots  and 
bloodshed,  the  sacking  of  stores,  fights  betw(*en  the  police 
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and  starving  mobs,  and  tli.e  calling  out  of  the  militia 
were  of  almost  daily  occurence. 

The  rapid  and  powerful  combination  of  lal)or  unions 
in  all  the  trades,  during  these  years  of  depression  and 
tumult,  attracted  the  earnest  attention  of  Parliament,  and 
in  the  year  18‘M  all  laws  prohibiting  the  combination  of 


workingmen,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  were  wiped 
from  the  statute  hooks. 

Prior  to  the  invention  of  the  safety  lamp  by  Sir 
I!umj)hr(‘\’  Davy  several  ingenious  apjdianees  were  used 
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to  slied  light  in  mines  which  gave  olt*  explosive  mixtures 
of  fire-damp.  After  an  explosion  fresh  lierrjngs  were  ^ 
sometimes  taken  underground,  the  scales  of  which  emitted 
a feeble  light  to  a rescuing  band  of  explorers.  lUit  the 
steel  mill,  invented  by  James  Spedding  of  Whitehaven, 
England,  in  1775,  was  the  chief  rcdiance  to  light  the  sub- 
terranean workers  to  search  for  the  living  and  the  dead 
involved  in  a fire-damp'catastroplie. 

Tliis  machine  consisted  of  a small  iron  frame  upon 
which  two  wheels  were  mounted.  The  miner  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  by  turning  a craid^  with  the  right  hand; 
as  he  held  a piece  of  Hint  against  one  of  the 
wheels  with  the  other,  which  emitted  a succession 
of  luminous  sparks  that  created  a feeble  ray  of 
light  in  the  surrounding  darkness.  This  machine  was  also 
used  for  lighting  up  the  workings  of  mines  which  gave 
off  fire-damp  in  such  volume  that  a nakc»l  light  could  not 
be  used  in  mining  the  coal.  It  was  a very  expensive 
manner  of  mining,  as  it  required  one  man  to  turn  the 
craidc  of  the  machine  to  give  light  to  another  who  was 
digging  the  coal.  Since  no  better  method  was  known  of 
lighting  up  the  working  of  mines,  which  gave  off  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  of  fii-e-damp  the  steel  mill  was  in  general' 
use  until  Sir  ITunqdirey  Davy  discovered  the  safety  lamp 
in  the  year  1810. 
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CHArTKU  III. 


LEGISLATION  FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  MINERS.  — ACCIDENT 
AT  HARTLEY  COLLIERY.  — MCDONALD  AND  BURT 
IN  PARLIAMENT. 

HE  repeal  of  the  laws  which  forbade  the  workingmen 


of  Great  Britain  from  organizing  labor  unions,  was 
tile  declaration  of  independence  to  the  industrial  masses, 
and  they  u’ere  not  slow  to  assert  their  manliood.  Trades 
unions  were  everywhere  organized;  wages  were  forced  up- 
ward until  they  were  doubled  — labor  now  held  up  its 


In  consequence  of  a dreadful  explosion  of  fire-damp, 
which  occured  at  the  Felling  Colliery,  in  the  year  181 
by  wliich  ninety-two  miners  were  killed.  Sir  nimqdirey 
Davy,  an  eminent  chemist,  visited  the  mines  of  tlie  New 
Castle  district,  and  collected  various  specimens  of  fire- 
damp, with  which  he  made  a series  of  experiments  whicli 
resulted  in  tlie  invention  of  the  safety  lamp.  George 
Stephenson,  the  inventor  of  the  locomotive  in  later  years, 
who  was  at  tliis  time  mining  engineer  for  Killingswortli 
Colliery,  was  at  work  on  liis  safety  lamp  at  tlie  same  time. 
Both  contended  for  priority  of  invention,  hut  the  award 
was  given  to  Davy.  Before  the  occurance  of  the  Felling 
catastrophe  coroners’  inquests  were  never  held  on  tlu' 
bodies  of  miners  killed  by  explosion,  or  any  other  man- 
ner; the  mine  owners,  for  manifest  reasons  being  averse 
to  inquiry.  The  cause  of  these  accidents  were  invar- 
iably laid  upon  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  diaid 
minors.  Shortly  after  this  accident,  however,  a society 


head. 
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of  gentlemen  in  Sunderland  was  organized,  Avith  Sir  Ealph 
^lillhank  as  president,  for  the  purpose  of  making  inquiiw 
into  accidents  in  coal  mines.  This  society  called  "the 
attention  of  the  magistrates  to  the  flagrant  violation  of 
law  in  mining  accidents,  and  demanded  that  inquests  Ijc* 
held  in  the  future;  and  from  this  time  inquests  were  gen- 
erally lu'hl.  In  the  case  of  the  Felling  explosion  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  miners  were  buried  without  cither 
inquiry  or  record. 

In  1829  Parliament  appointed  a committee  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  accidents  in  coal  mines.  The  report  of 
this  committee  laid  the  blame  on  the  carelessness  of  the 
miners.  One  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  enforce  the 
Factory  Act  of  1833  visited  a coal  mine  in  his  district, 
and  made  a special  report  of  its  condition. 

In  submitting  his  n*]mrt,  the  commissioner  used  the 
following  language:  “I  can  not  mucli  err  in  coming  to 

the  conclusion,  both  from  Avhat  I saw  and  the  evidence  of 
the  witnesses  under  oath,  that  it  must  appear  to  every 
impartial  judge  of  the  occupation,  that  the  hardest  labor 
in  the  worst  room,  in  the  worst  conducted  factory,  is  less 
hard,  less  cruel,  and  less  demoralizing  than  in  that  of  the 
best  of  coal  mines.^’ 

Although  much  had  been  expected  from  the  invention 
of  the  safety  lamp,  explosions  continued  with  more  alarm- 
ing results  than  ever.  In  consequence  of  an  accident 
which  occurred  at  the-  St.  Hilda  Colliery,  at  South  Shields, 
in  the  year  1838,  by  Avhich  fifty-one  miners  were  burned  to 
death,  a committee  of  prominent  men  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this  explosion. 
]\[r.  Thomas  Mather  Avas  made  coresident  of  the  com- 
mittee. Its  labors  continued  for  three  years.  The  com- 
mittee examined  into  a number  of  other  mine  explosions. 
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^Ir.  Mather  published  a report  of  its  investigations  in 
184,*?,  replete  witli  invaluable  information  in  regard  to  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  mine  accidents;  emljodying ' in 
addition  man}'  well  considert'd  rt-commeiidations  for  the 
belter  regulation  and  ventilation  of  niines^  and  urging 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  cuiiployjuent  of  bunales  and 
ehildr(‘ii.  'I'lii'  jtublieat ion  of  this  rej»ort  I'feated  a pro- 
found sensation  in  England,  and  was  the  cause  in  a large 
degree  of  Parliament  taking  up  tliese  subjects  and  legis- 
latiiig  upon  them. 

In  describing  tbe  rescue  of  tin*  im])risoned  miners  at 
the  St.  Hilda  explosion,  i\rr.  .Mather,  who  risked  his  own 
life  to  save  the  imperilled  workmen,  said:  ‘*\Ve  beheld 

the  deejH'st  svmpathv  of  the  luiman  heart,  combined  with 
a courage  that  has  never  Ijcen  suigvassed.  4'heir  com- 
jauiions  were  brought  out  insensible  from  the  surcharg(‘d 
atmosphere,  struck  down  at  their  fei't,  almost  without 
life;  yet  it  produced  no  fear,  no  flinching,  no  hesitation; 
but  they  step])cd  gallantly  forward  to  the  spot  with  .au 
almost  certainty  of  sullVring  a lik(‘  attai-k;  and  wlum  re- 
tuniing  to  com})lete  consciousness,  with  an  absence  of  self 
and  personal  considi'ration  above  all  jiraise,  the,  first  wisli 
freqmmtly  expressed  was  to  return  to  their  dangerous 
duty.’’ 

I’arlianient,  owing  to  the  persistent  ell'orts  of  T.ord 
xVshley,  who  stood  forth  as  the  fj-iend  and  advocate  of  the 
industrial  masses  in  the  House  of  Commons,  ventured  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  to  give  consideration  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  colliery  population  of  the  Island.  In  1840 
he  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a royal  commission  to 
direct  an  inquiry  into  the  operation  and  results  of  female 
labor  in  coal  mines,  and  as  to  the  employment  of  children; 
and  the  age  at  which  they  are  employed;  the  numher  of 
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liours  they  are  engaged  in  work  underground;  and  as  to 
the  effect  af  such  employment,  both  with  regard  to  their 
morals  and  to  their  bodily  health. 

This  commission  was  on  duty  two  years.  It  made  a 
careful  and  elaborate  report,  the  publication  of  which 
startled  the  people  of  England  from  Land’s  End  to  John 
O’Groat’s,  and  paved  the  way  for  a series  of  measures 
for  the  amelioration  of  miners,  wliich  gradually  but  sure- 
ly raised  the  craft  from  the  lowest  depth  of  degradation 
and  ignorance  to  a plane  of  respectability  and  intelligence 
unsurpassed  l)v  any  class  of  workingmen  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  any  oilier  civilized  nation. 

This  report  was  followed  in  July,  1842,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a bill  by  Lord  Ashlc}^  to  prohibit  the  employ- 
mi'iit  of  women,  and  of  lioys  under  tliirteen  years  of  age 
from  working  underground;  and  providing  for  the  in- 
spection of  mines  liy  authority  of  government,  and  for 
aholisliing  tlie  prevailing  system  of  apprenticing  boys. 

The  discussion  wliich  this  bill  provoked  was  extremely 
hitter;  many  of  the  niembers  of  Parliament  were  colliery 
owners,  who  regarded  such  legislation  as  an  unwarranted 
attack  upon  their  proprietory  rights.  Lord  Londenderry, 
himself  an  extensive  colliery  owner,  was  the  leader  of  the 
ojiposition  to  the  hill.  In  the  House  of  Lords  he  de- 
clared in  a speech  that  some  seams  of  coal  required  the 
eni])loyment  of  women;  denounced  the  whole  movement 
as  due  to  hypocritical  humanity,  and  said  that  if  the  hill 
became  a law  it  would  result  in  closing  the  most  important 
coal  mines  in  the  country;  and  that  if  a mine  inspector 
came  to  inspect  a mine  in  which  he  was  interested  the  in- 
spector could  go  down  the  pit  the  best  way  he  could,  but 
when  he  got  down  he  could  remain  there.  Lord  Ashley,  who 
championed  the  measure,  in  referring  to  the  report  of  the 
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royal  commission,  considered  that  the  revelation  made  hv 
the  report  presented  a state  of  tilings  not  Only  disgraceful, 
but  perilous  to  the  country.  The  Bishop  of  Xorwich,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  favored  the  bill,  and  presented  a large 
number  of  petitions  sent  up  by  miners  praying  for  its 
passage.  Lord  Londenderry,  on  the  other  hand,  pre- 
• sented  a number  of  petitions  against  the  bill,  and  took 


occasion  to  remark  that  in  his  opinion  education  among 
colliers  would  be  a suj)crlluity  and  a luxury.  Lord 
l^almerston  favored  the  bill,  and  made  a strong  speech  in 
its  defense.  ddie  section  of  the  hill  prohibiting  bovs 
under  thirteen  years  of  age  from  working  in  the  mines  in- 
curred the  greatest  opposition  from  colliery  owners,  par- 
ticularly tliose  wlio  operated  thin  seams  of  coal. 

The  clauses  of  the  hilt  for  mine  iuspeotion  werc 
strickmi  out,  hut  female  labor  was  aholished  and  hoys  ]M'0- 
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hibited  from  working  in  inincri  until  they  were  ten  years 
of  age. 

Lord  Asliloy  was  tlie  first  man  in  parliament  to  chani^ 
pion.the  cause  of  'the  miners,  and  to  him  belongs  the 
honor  of  wiping  out  the  disgrace  of  female  lal.'or  in  British 
coal  mines.  In  all  •future  elTorts  of  the  miners  of  Lug- 
land  to  ameliorate  their  condition  by  legislation,  Lord 
Ashley,  later  the  3Iarquis  of  Shaftsbiiry,  stood  forth  in 
Parliament  as'thc  firm  friend  of  the  suhterraiu'au  workers. 

While  Parliament  liad  under  eoiisideral  ion  T.ord 
Ashh.*y’s  hill  the  miners,  through  .their  organisations,  which 
had  now  become  strong  and  inlluentiah  were  discussing  a 
numlicr  of  deep-rooted  grievances,  which  liad  been  im- 
posed on  them  in  by-gone  days,  Avhcn  they  were  regarded 
as  outcasts  and  treated  like  slaves.  The  usual  practice 

in  I'lngland  and  Wales  was  to  bind  the  men  for  a year  and 
to  subject  them  to  arbitrary  fine  and  iinjirisonment  for 
any  violation  of  the  condition  of  the  bond.  Pay  days, 
especially  in  Scotland,  were  niadc  at  long  intervals;  the 
]uiners  were  charged  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a pound  for 
any  advances  of  money  made  before  the  n‘gular  pay  day. 
The  manner  of  weighing  the  coal  was  also  grossly  unjust. 
If  the  car  lacked  a pound  of  weighing  a certain  amount 
the  miner  received  nothing  whatever  for  the  coal,  even 
though  the  next  car  should  overweigh  several  hundred 
pounds.  In  many  mining  districts  the  mines  were  con- 
tracted to  middhunen  who  over-worked  their  men  and 
paid  them  in  saloons  owned  or  controlled  by  themselves, 
and  compelled  tliem  to  spend  part  of  their  wages  for 
li(pior.  Where  this  systi'in  did  not  obtain  the  miiu'-owners 
kept  “Tommy  shops”  or  “truck  ^<tores”  in  which  tlio 
miners  were  eompidled  to  spend  their  earnings,  for  which 
they  wi're  charged  outrageous  prices,  notwithstanding  the 
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law  provided  that  all  wages  should  be  paid  iii  the  ‘^coin 
of  the  realm/^  regardless  of  auy  payment  made  for  goods. 

These  grievances  were  laid  before  their  employers  who 
dc'clined  to  discuss  them  with  their  men;  a strike  resulted 
accompanied  with  considerable  tumult  and  turbulance. 
llie  strike  lasted  five  months,  lioth  sides  displaying  a de- 
termination to  win.  Finding  the  men  firm  and  un- 
yielding the  colliery  owners  threw  them  out  of  the  houses; 
the  men  bivouacked  on  the  roadside  and  continued  to 
struggle  until  the  ^tarquis  of  Londonderry  lirought  in 
i)(‘W  miners.  d'lie  strikers  tlum  lost  all  hope  of  success 
and  returned  to  work  on  the  old  terms. 

Disastrous  explosions  of  fire-damp  continued  to  oecur, 
which  aroused  pulilic  sentiment  in  favor  of  legislative 
supervision  of  the  mines.  At  the  TIaswell  Colliery  ex- 
plosion, ^fr.  Itolierts,  the  legal  adviser  of  the  miners’ 
union,  attended  the  coroner’s  inquest  and  drew  up  a pedi- 
tion  in  behalf  of  the  miners  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
home  secretary  praying  for  the  appointment  of  a commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  accident.  lioherts 
also  advised  the  mima-s  to  jictition  Parliament  for  the 
enactment  of  a law  for  the  ventilation  and  inspeelion  of 
mines.  Acting  on  this  advice,  the  ^Finers’  National 
Association  of  Great  Britain  sent  a monstrous  ])etition 
to  Parliament  by  a numlier  of  delegates  from  their  own 
ranks.  The  petition  was  ]daced  in  the  hands  of  tlio  Don. 
Thomas  Duncombe,  an  avowed  friend  of  mine  inspection, 
who  soon  afterwards  introduced,  a hill  providing  .for  the 
employment  of  four  chief  inspectors  and  a large  numlier 
of  deputies,  and  requiring  that  all  mines  should  ho  in- 
spected at  least  four  tinu's  in  each  year.  On  the  second 
reading  of  the  liill  Duneomln^  withdri'W  it  at  the  instance  of 
the  government,  and  a commission  was  ajipointed  to  visit 
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the  leading  coal  Jiiincs  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  take 
testimony  of  batli  parties  in  interest  as  to  tlieir  conditioiv>- 
Sir  George  Elliot,  once  a trapper  hoy,  but  then  one  of  the 
leading  colliery  operators,  testified  before  the  commission 
and  among  other  things  said : “I  am  a great  advocate 

for  plenty  of  air  in  a pit,  1 believe  it  is  the  cheapest  way 
to  work  mines  safc'ly.  1 bi'lievi'  in  governmeiit  insjicction 
of  mines;  the  inspectors  ought  to  go  down  the  pit  and 
they  ought  to  be  ])ra('tical  men  who  imdcrstancl  tlie  ]ht 
wIk'U  tlicy  go  down  ; in  l‘ac(  Ihcy  ought  to  he  pi’aclical 
miners.” 

A valuahle  amount  of  similar  tsetimony  was  laid  be- 
fore the  commission,  wliich  reported  the  facts  to  the 
ITouse  of  Commons  and  on  the  11th  of  July,  1850,  Lord 
Carlysle  inlroduc(“d  a hill  ])roviding  for  government  in- 
spection, which  was  jiromptly  enacted  into  a law. 

This  law  providc^d  for  two  inspectors  and  was  limited 
to  five  years.  It  was  the  entering  wedge  to  future  legis- 
lation and  its  enactment  gave  great  saiisfaction  to  the 
miners  of  the  country,  encouraging  them  to  look  to  Par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  those  deep-rooted  grievances 
which  they  had  been  unable  to  extort  from  their  em- 
ployers by  strikes. 

The  miners  of  Great  Britain  at  this  time  had  no  poli- 
tical influence,  they  could  neither  vote  nor  hold  odice, 
and  were  dc])endant  upon  the  philanthrophy  of  Parliament 
for  any  legislation  whicli  they  might  secure;  or  to  public- 
spirited  men  like  James  l\[ather  and  Prof.  Anstead; 
and  statesmen  like  Joseph  Hume  and  Lord  Ashley. 
Perhaps  not  more  than  one  in  a hundred  of  the  miners 
of  England  and  Wales  could  at  tlvis  time  either  read  or 
write.  In  Scotland  the  educational  conditions  were  on  the 
other  hand  good,  free  schools  having  been  estal)lishod  by 
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law  in  every  parish,  and  pay  schools  by  custom- in  every 
mining  village.  What  the  miners  now  needed  to  push 


Alexander  McDonald.  M.  P.,  Prest.  Miners’  National  Association. 

their  claims  through  Parliament,  and  organize  them  in 
solid  phalanx  was  a leader  of  education  and  of  aggressive 
character.  Such  • a leader  they  found  in  Alexander 
McDonald. 

2-H.  C.  M. 
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The  history  of  this  man  is  very  remarkable.  He 
was  born  at  Dalmellington,  Scotland,  in  1823,  and  went 
to  work  in  the  mines  at  the  early  age  of  eight  years.  He 
had  attended  school  for  two  years  previous  to  beginning 
work  in  the  mines.  His  mother  was  a woman  of  great 
force  of  character,  who  became  ambitious  to  give  her  son 
a good  education.  She  sent  him  to  night  school  after  his 
long  and  exhausting  day’s  work  in  the  mine,  and  instilled 
into  his  infant  mind  a horror  of  tyranny  and  oppression. 
One  of  his  earliest  recolleetioiisi  was  that  of  seating  him- 
self in  a solitary  chamber  in  the  niim*  and  forming  a reso- 
lution to  devote  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  miners 
of  his  country.  Jlefore  he  was  nineteen  years  of  age  he 
was  a local  leader  in  the  miners’  union  of  Scotland. 

When  he  attained  his  majority  he  entered  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  attending  the  sessions  of  college  during 
the  winter,  working  in  the  mines  during  the  summer  and 
])aying  his  way  through  college  from  money  earned 
in  the  deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  mine.  On  leaving 
college  he  was  elected  president  of  the  miners’  union  of 
Scotland.  His  superior  education  and  earnestness  of 

manner  gave  him  the  unbounded  confideiu'e  of  the  Scot- 
tish miners.  Ho  took  bold  and  advanced  ground  on  all 
questions  alTecting  the  amelioration  of  the  craft;  using 
his  pen  and  his  .tongue  to  bring  the  grievances  of  the 
subterranean  workers  before  the  public.  A practical 
miner,  a scholar  and  a ripe  one,  he  challenged  and  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  best  minds 
in  tbe  United  Kingdom. 

^fcDonald  became  esj)ecially  active  in  advocating  ad- 
ditional legislation  for  the  healtli  and  safety  of  miners, 
and  was  sent  to  the  Parliament  House  *in  London  in  1855, 
when  the  first  mining  law  expired  by  limitation,  with  a 
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monster  petition  signed  by  every  miner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  urge  the  passage  of  a new  mining  code  in- 
creasing the  inspectors  to  twelve,  providing  a force  of 
sub-inspectors,  to  be  composed  of  practical  miners;  a 
board  of  control  to  examine  mine  superintendents  and 
bosses;  and  providing  for  the  education  of  boys  before 
they  went  to  work  in  the  mines.  These  reforms  in  the 
management  of  mines,  he  advocated  with  power  and 
eloquence  before  tlie  mining  committees  of  both  houses; 
asking  these  reforms  as  rights  which  the  miners  were 
entitled  to  as  Britisli  subjects.  His  practical  knowledge 
of  mines  was  such  that  he  convinced  all  fair-minded  men 
of  the  justice  of  tlie  miners’  claims,  and  silenced,  if  he 
did  not  convince,  all  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Parliament  enacted  a new  mining  law  as  the  result  of 
McDonald’s  pleadings;  the  number  of  inspectors  were  in- 
creased and  the.  law  was  extended  indefinitely,  but  its  pro- 
visions fell  short  of  providing  the  necessary  safeguards  to 
protect  the  miner  from  the  fiery  and  mephitic  blasts  of 
death,  which  environed  him  in  his  gloomy  subterranean 
work-shop.  ‘ In  ISGO  another  effort  was  made  to  secure 
the  passage  of  a bill  embodying  all  the  demands  of  the 
miners;  it  was  supported  by  a powerful  body  of  miners’ 
delegates  headed  by  IMcDonald ; but  the  influence  of  the 
colliery  owners  was  more  potent  with  Parliament  than 
the  manly  eloquence  of  McDonald  and  his  associates. 

Ko  provision  had  been  made  in  the  mining  laws  for 
the  escape  of  miners  in  case  of  accident  to  the  shaft,  the 
mine-owners  insisting  that  to  require  them  to  sink  an 
escapement  shaft  would  result  in  closing  half  the  coal 
mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  On  the  16th  of  January, 
1862,  the  public  mind  of  England  was  startled  by  the 
imprisonment  of  205  miners  in  the  Hartley  Colliery 
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caused  by  the  breaking  of  the  pumping  beam  of  the  water 
engine.  One-half  of  it,  weighing  20  tons,  fell  dowm  the 
pit,  filling  it  up  with  debris  to  a height  of  00  feet  from 
the  bottom.  The  most  heroic  efforts  were  made  by  the 
mine  workers  of  the  surrounding  country  to  effect  the 
release  of  their  imprisoned  comrades,  which  drew  tributes 
of  admiration  from  the  queen  herself,  but  none  of  the 
men  were  recovered  alive.  They  died  one  after  another 
overcome  by  the  mephitic  vapors  of  the  mines,  before  it 
was  possible  to  effect  a rescue. 

In  consequence  of  this  great  calamity  a feeling  of  in- 
dignation arose  against  the  mine-owners  for  their  failure 
to  insure  the  safety  of  miners,  and  a demand  was  made  on 
Ikirliamcnt,  backed  by  all  the  power  of  public  sentiment, 
that  provision  be  made  by  law  for  the  escape  of  all  under- 
ground workers  in  case  of  accident  to  the  hoisting  shaft. 
^Jdie  mine  owners  raised  an  angry  protest  against  the 
enactment  of  such  a measure,  pleading  that  the  expense 
would  ruin  their  business.  Parliament  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  their  appeals,  but  made  haste  to  amend  the  mining 
law  requiring  two  separate  openings  to  all  mines. 

While  the  work  of  rescue  was  going  on  at  tlie  ill-fated 
Hartley  mine,  thousands  of  people  crowded  around  the 
mouth  of  the  shaft  and  so  seriously  interfered  with  the 
])lans  of  the  managers  that  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
high  board  fence,  a flight  of  stairs  and  gang-way,  as  a 
means  of  entrance  to  the  shaft.  A miner  was  placed  on 
guard  to  allow  no  one  to  pass  within  the  wall  without  a 
writt(*n  order  from  the  board  of  managers  in  (’lia rge  of  the 
work  of  rescue.  One  day  a flne  carriage  was  driven  up 
to  the  shaft  and  a liveried  servant  assisted  an  import- 
ant looking  personage  to  alight,  who  walked  to  the 
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steps  and  attempted  to  pass,  wlien  the  miner  on  guard 
accosted  him: 

Miner  — ^‘Where’s  your  pass,  stranger 
Stranger  — ^‘Pass  ? What  is  that  to  you  ?” 

Miner  — “You  hev  to  hev  a pass  to  gang  up  theer/’ 
Stranger  — Do  you  know  who  I am  ?” 

^liner  — “I  div’n  knaw  who  thou  is  and  I div’nt  care.*^ 
Stranger  — I am  the  Mayor  of  Tynemouth.” 

Miner  — “It  din’na  matter  to  me,  hinnie,  if  thou  was 
the  horse  of  Shields,  thou  canna  gang  up  theer  without 
a pass.” 

In  1863  the  present  Miners’  National  Association  of 
Great  Britain  was  organized,  of  which  McDonald  was 
elected  president.  This  organization  soon  became  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  association  of  working  men  in  the 
M'orld.  The  position  of  president  gave  ]\IcDonald  a com- 
manding influence  as  a leader.  The  elective  franchise 
had  of  late  years  been  greatly  extended.  Small  property 
owners  and  large  numbers  of  Avorking  men  in  every  pur- 
suit of  life  had  become  voters  and  eligible  to  hold  office. 
Prospective  members  of  Parliament  now  found  it  good 
polities  to  cultivate  the  labor  element  and  pay  more  at- 
tention to  the  wishes  of  the  working  men  of  the  nation 
than  they  had  hitherto  done. 

In  1869  the  miners  were  better  organized  than  they 
had  ever  been.  They  had  a bold  aggressive  leader  of  un- 
tjuestioned  honesty  of  purpose,  Avho  devoted  heart  and  soul 
to  the  well-being  of  the  craft.  They  again  prepared  a new 
mining  bill  and  again  ^IcDonald  and  a delegation  of 
miners  a])i)earcd  at  the  Parliament  House  to  urge  the 
passage  of  the  bill.  • ^McDonald  stated  to  the  committee 
that  the  miners  were  moderate  but  firm  in  their  demands, 
and  were  resolved  to  never  cease  the  agitation  of  the 
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measure  until  every  needed  clause  were  enacted  into 
law,  and  that  they  would  hold  all  members  responsible  from 
the  minilig  counties  of  the  United  Kingdom  who  failed  to. 
perform  the  full  measure  of  justice  to  their  constituents. 

In  1872  the  crowning  act  of  British  mining  legisla- 
tion embodying  every  just  demand  of  the  miners  was  se- 
cured after  a fight  of  twenty  years. 

Staffordshire  is  one  of  the  greatest  industrial 
centers  of  England.  The  extension  of  the  bal- 
lot to  the  industrial  masses  conferred  so  much 
political  power  on  the  working  classes  in  that 
county,  that  they  resolved  to  run  ^McDonald  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  nominated  and  elected  as  the  working- 
men’s candidate,  and  held  a seat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
from  the  same  constituency  at  the  time  of  his  death.  His 
name  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  toiling 
masses  of  Great  Britain  who  generally  and  justly  regard 
him  as  the  greatest  labor  leader  which  England  has  yet 
produced.  At  his  death  they  erected  a monument  to  his 
memory. 

Thomas  Burt,  another  great  leader  of  British  miners, 
was  born  at  North  Shields,  England,  in  1837,  and  went  to 
work  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  He  attended 
school  for  two  years,  and  was  able  to  read  and  write  before 
entering  the  mine.  His  father  was  a leader  in  the  great 
strike  of  1844  for  the  abolition  of  arbitrary  fines,  the  truck 
system,  the  payment  of  wages  in  the  eurrent  coin  of  the 
realm,  and  other  deep-rooted  grievances.  The  strike, 
which  lasted  five  months,  was  bitterly  contested  on  both 
sides.  The  miners  were  thrown  out  of  their  houses,  and 
bivouacked  on  the  road-side,  or  om  the  moor,  like  g}^psies. 
This  treatment  made  such  an  impression  on  the  boyish 
mind  of  Burt  that  he  resolved  to  pass  his  life  in  the  cause 
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of  the  miners.  After  entering  the  mine  he  continued  his 
education  and  the  improvement  of  his  mind  at  his  father’s 
fireside;  and  read  such  works  as  Shakespeare,  Milton, 
Burns  and  Scott  wliile  he  was  in  his  early  teens.  As 
a young  man  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  cause  of  tem- 
perance, and  was  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  dis- 
trict temperance  society. 

Burt  was  elected  president  of  the  miners’  union  of 
Northumberland  in  18G4.  A strike  was  in  progress  when 
he  assumed  charge  of  the  organization.  Under  his  good 
counsel  and  prudent  management  the  strikers  behaved 
with  remarkable  fairness  and  self-control,  and  the  union 
had  a surplus  of  several  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury  at 
the  end  of  the  strike.  This  money  became  the  nucleus  of 
a fund  which  amounted  to  $80,000,  and  the  membership 
increased  from  4,000  to  1G,000,  during  his  presidency. 
Such  was  the  moderation  and  fairness  of  his  administration 
that  he  won  the  respect  of  the  colliery  managers  of  the 
country. 

In  1874  Burt  was  elected  to  Parliament  from  ^forpeth, 
receiving  a majority  of  3,000  votes  in  a const itiumcy  of 
4,000,  and  has  represented  this  constituency  in  Parliament 
over  since.  Alexander  ^McDonald,  the  president  of  the 
^Miners’  National  Association  of  Great  Britain,  was  elected 
to  Parliament  at  the  same  time,  from  Staffordshire.  These 
two  leaders  of  miners  were  the  first  representatives  of  labor 
sent  to  Parliament.  There  is  food  for  the  reflection  of 
the  minors  of  the  United  States.  This  country  is  now 
producing  more  coal  than  all  the  world  combined;  the 
miners  possess  more  political  power  than  the  colliers  of 
Great  Britain,  and  are  better  educated  and  more  intelli- 
gent, hold  the  balance  of  power  in  many  congressional 
districts  of  the  twenty-four  coal  producing  states,  yet 
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they  Imve  never  liad  a representative  from  tlieir  ranks  in 
C'ongress,  and  all  too  few  in  State  Legislatures. 

McDonald  and  Jliirt  served  the  cause  of  the  miners  in 
rarliament  as  faithfully  as  they  had  done  as  ollicers 
of  the  union.  Whenever  a question  alfecting  the  interests 
of  miners  came  before  rarliament,  ]\[cDonald,  who  was 
the  more  aggressive  of  the  two,  was  on  his  feet  in  an 
instant,  and  made  the  halls  of  rarliament  ring  With  his 
manly  eloquence.  These  two  representatives,  wlien  they 
went  to  work  in  the  mines,  found  the  craft  in  the  lowest 
depths  of  degradation.  Exjdosions  were  of  almost  weekly 
occurrence,  'J'he  bodies  of  the  dead  iniiK.-rs  wen;  buried 
without  imjuiry  or  record.  Women  and  tender  girls 
hauh'd  coal  underground,  with  cliains  between  their  legs, 
toiling  so  hard  that  a galley-s1av(‘  would  not  have  ex- 
changed places  with  them. 

The  history  of  the  coal  miners  of  Lreat  Dritain  would- 
be  an  interesting  and  curious  one.  McDonald,  a few 
years  before  his  death,  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  it. 
Xo  man  ever  lived  who  was  better  fitted  to  write  such  a 
work;  but  he  gave  up  the  idea  for  want  (»f  time.  1ji  a 
le:tcr  F ri'ceived  from  l\lr.  Kurt,  in  answer  to  an  in(|uiry  as 
to  whether  there  was  any  work  of  this  kind  extant,  he 
stated  that  no  book  so  far  as  he  knew  had  ever  been  written 
on  the  subject.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Burt,  or  some 
of  the  many  able  and  intelligent  leaders  among  the  miners 
of  the  mother  country,  will  take  up  the  matter. 
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CIIAPTEK  IV. 

EARLY  MIXING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

€HE  first  time  coal  is  mentioned  as  existing  in  what  is 
now  tlie  United  States  of  America,  oeciirs  in  the 
journal  of  Father  Hennepin,  puldishcd  in  the  year  K)08. 
He  noted  tlie  existence  of  a seam  of  coal  on  tiio  banks 
of  the  Illinois  River  as  he  traveled  through  that  region- 
in  IGOl). 

In  178G,  twenty  years  after  Pittsburg  was  laid  out, 
William  Penn,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  was  granted 
a charter  to  mine  coal  in  the  hills  fronting  the  city;  and 
coal  was  first  mined  in  this  state  by  subterranean  excava- 
tion along  the  Monongahela  River. 

The  existence  of  anthracite  coal  in  Eastern  Penns}’!- 
vania  was  known  as  (‘arly  as  the  yi‘ar  17GG,  and  two  years 
later  was  used  for  blaeksmithing  purposes  in  the  Wyoming 
A'alloy.  Speeiinens  of  the  coal  of  the  Lehigh  A'alley  were 
sent  to  Philadi'lphia  in  1791  for  Iluvinspeclion  of  manu- 
facturers, with  the  object  of  organizing  a eoinpany  to 
develop  the  mines;  but  it  was  not  until  1803  that  the  first 
mining  company  was  formed,  which  was  known  as  the 
Lehigh  Coal  Aline  Company,  and  numbered  among  its 
members  the  celebrated  Robert  Alorris.  This  company 
mined  and  shipped  several  barges  of  (*oal  from  the  Tichigh 
mines  to  Philadelphia,  which  was  sold  to  the  cityauthor- 
iti(‘s  for  the  use  of  the  city  engines.  Rut  the?  coal  could 
not  be  made  to  burn.  It  was  jironouneed  ‘‘black  rock, 
and  was  broken  up  into  gravel  and  thrown  on  the  side- 
walk. 
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Five  years  later,  another  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce anthracite  coal  in  the  eastern  cities.  It  again  proved 
a failure.  In  1812,  however,  a third  eflort  was  made; 
and  this  time  it  was  a success,  but  the  discovery  was  the 
result  of  an  accident.  Col.  Shoemaker  of  Pottsville,  who 
took  nine  loads  of  coal  to  Philadelphia,  could  find  no  pur- 
chasers, owing  to  the  ill  success  of  former  trials.  He  left 
the  coal  with  several  business  firms  to  make  experiments 
with  it,  assuring  them  that- the  coal  was  being  used  in  the 
mountains,  and  giving  eminent  satisfaction. 

The  Fairrnount  Nail  and  Wire  Works,  which  had  taken 
a load  on  trial,  was  the  first  firm  to  successfully  use  the 
coal.  The  workmen  had  spent  a whole  forenoon  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  start  a fire,  and  went  home  to  dinner 
in  disgust.  On  returning  to  work,  they  were  amazed  on 
finding  a glowing  fire,  the  furnace  doors  being  red  hot, 
and  the  furnace  itself  raised  to  a white  heat.  All  their 
former  efforts  had  been  directed  to  stirriiur  the  coal  as 
soon  as  the  fire  got  under  headway;  real  success  consisted 
in  letting  the  fire  alone.  The  ^^black  rocks’’  of  the  moun- 
tains at  once  rose  in  public  estimation. 

The  manufacture  of  iron,  by  both  anthracite  and  bitu- 
minous coal  began  almost  simultaneously.  Anthracite 
was  first  successfully  used  by  David  Thomas  in  1838  at 
the  furnace  of  the  Lehigh  Crane  Iron  Company,  Lehigh 
county,  Pennsylvania.  In  the  following  year,  coke  from 
the  mines  of  the  Frostburg  region  of  Western  Maryland  was 
used  in  the  furnaces  of  Lonaconing  and  Mount  Savage. 
In  1845  raw  coal  from  the  Brier  Hill  vein  was  successfully 
used  in  the  Clay  furnace,  near  the  village  of  Sharon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  184G  in  thejjowell  furnace,  Mahon- 
ing county,  Ohio.  The  use  of  raw  coal  in  the  blast  fur- 
naces of  the  Shenango  and  Mahoning  Valleys  gave  an 
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impetus  to  the  coal  trade  of  these  districts.  The  coal  was 
of  a very  superior  quality  as  a furnace  fuel,  and  indeed  for 
every  purpose  to  which  coal  can  be  applied.  The  vein  lay 
in  swamps  or  basins  of  limited  area,  and  the  coal  had  to 
be  located  by  drilling  at  great  expense,  but  when  found, 
the  fortune  of  the  mining  adventurer  was  made.  During 
the  Civil  War  the  price  ran  up  to  seven  dollars  a ton. 

The  anthracite  coal  of  Pennsylvania  usually  contains 
less  than  seven  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter,  and  conse- 
quently ignites  with  difficulty,  but  when  fairly  started, 
produces  intense  heat  and  makes  no  smoke.  It  is  very 
hard  and  compact,  and  cannot  be  mined  with  the  pick,  and 
has  to  be  blasted  out  of  the  solid.  I'he  coal  is  found 
mainly  in  six  counties  of  Ikuinsylvaniaj  namely: 
Schuylkill,  Luzerne,  Carbon,  N’orthumberland,  Dauphin 
and  Columlda,  and  the  whole  of  the  area  holding  coal,  is 
less  than  500  square  miles.  As  a domestic  fuel,  this  coal 
has  no  equal  in  the  world.  One  of  the  seams  — the  mam- 
moth'vein — rises  to  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  lifty 
feet  or  more.  'J’he  veins  are  met  at  every  conceivahle 
pitch,  from  horizontal  to  perpendicular,  the  strata  having 
become  involved  in  the  upheaval  of  the  Allegheny  ^loun- 
tains,  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  carboniferous  age. 

i\[ining  in  this  field  began  in  the  year  1820,  the  Lehigh 
Coal  and  "Mining  Company  making  the  first  shipments  by 
canal  in  that  year.  Only  305  tons  were  shipped  the  first 
year.  Two  years  later,  shipments  were  made  by  the 
Schuylkill  Canal.  In  1829,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Canal  was  comjileted  to  Carbondale.  During  the  first  ten 
years  of  the  trade  there  were  shipped  359,190  tons.  In 
IS  12  the  first  railroad  penetrated  the  coal  field.  Develop- 
liu'iits  now  became  more  active,  and  mining  operations 
were  prosecuted  in  a more  systematic  manner.  The 
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proximity  of  the  coal  to  the  markets  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board, the  exlraordiiiary  thickness  of  the  vein,  its  superb 
quality,  and  the  circumscribed  area  of  the  field,  have  made' 
the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  greatest  coal 
producing  center  in  the  United  States. 

Tlie  first  workers  strij)ped  and  quarried  the  coal  in 
open  day  — vast  masses  of  the  mammoth  vein  being  ex- 
posed at  Sinnmit  Hill,  near  !Mauch  Chunk;  tlie  open  cut 
near  Wilkesbarre;  at  Tlolyrood ; near  Hazleton,  and  oilier 
}H)ints.  When  underground  mining  beeiinie  necessary  tlie 
coals  above  water  level  were  first  attacked.  A gangway 
was  driven  under  cover  along  the  line  of  strike  of  the  coal, 
and  rooms  or  ‘‘breasts”  o})ened  at  right  angles  to  the  gang- 
way — the  width  of  breast  varying  from  five  to  twelve 
yards.  In  the  steep  pitching  veins  the  coal  flows  by 
gravitation  from  the  face  to  the  chute  at  the  entrance  of 
the  breast.  Sometimes  a breast  will  take  a “run’^  — the 
coal  breaking  loose  from  the  face  without  mining  or  other 
assistance  from  the  miner.  In  the  early  development  of 
the  field,  the  miner  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a 
“run”  had  nothing  to  do  until  the  run  exhausted  itself, 
and  as  he  employed  a loader,  his  turn  was  filled  every 
day.  Cases  are  on  record  where  the  lucky  miner  would 
take  a trip  across  the  Atlantic  to  visit  friends,  and  return 
home  without  losing  his  turn  in  the  mine.  But  the  mine 
operator  did  not  long  permit  the  luxury  — he  appropriated 
the  “run”  to  himself. 

With  the  entrance  of  railroads  into  the  coal  fields, 
mining  developments  became  exceedingly  active.  In  ten 
years  from  the  time  the  first  shipments  were  made  by  rail, 
the  annual  output  had  risen  to  nearly  G, 000, 000  tons,  giving 
employment  to  10,000  miners  and^  mine  laborers.  In 
1853  the  output  had  reached  11,000,000  tons,  and  in  1873, 
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the  year  in  wliich  tlie  Miners’  Xaiional  Association  was 
organized,  there  were  22,880,000  tons  mined,  giving  em- 
ployment in  round  numbers  to  50,000  miners  and  mine 
laborers. 

When  the  rebel  guns  opened  fire  on  Fort  Sumpter, 
tliousands  of  miners  threw  down  tlieir  tools  and  volun- 
teered tlieir  services  in  defense  of  the  goverjiment.  Xo 
class  of  American  citizens  responded  more  promptly  or 
more  palriotieally  to  the  call  of  the  ])resi(h‘iil  Ihim  the  coal 
miners  of  the  United  States.  One  of  tlu^  regiments 
raised  in  the  anthracite  region  was  composed  exclusively 
of  miners  — the  -18th  Pcmnsylvania  A^oluntcrrs.  Tt  was 
this  regimejit,  Colonel  JMeasant,  a mining  engineer,  com- 
manding, that  opened  the  mine  under  the  Confederate 
earthworks  in  front  of  Petersburg,  in  the  summer  of  1801. 
The  entry  was  driven  under  cover  for  500  feet,  at  the  face 
of  which  a cross-entry,  eighty  feet  in  length,  was  cut. 
blight  roojiis  wen*  opened  on  this,  entry,  into  each  of  which 
a ton  of  powder  was  discharged  directly  under  the 
enemy’s  siege  guns.  ITenry  Peese,  a sergeant  of  the  48th 
Pennsylvania,  lit  the  fuse,  but  it  went  out  after  burning 
half  way.  Peese  relit  it,  and  at  5 o’clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  24th  of  July,  the  vast  magazine  exploded  with  a 
loud,  dull,  heavy  noise,  which  was  heard  for  miles.  Earth, 
men,  and  guns  were  thrown  high  in  the  air.  The  panic- 
stricken  soldiers,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  blast,  abandoned 
their  guns  and  fled  in  all  directions.  A luindred  and  ten 
guns  immediately  opened  fire  to  cover  Grant’s  assaulting 
columns,  but  owing  to  the.  cowardice  and  imbecility  of  the 
commanders  of  the  troops  in  charge,  the  enemy  had  time  to 
rally,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Grant,  “the  effort  was  a 
stupendous  failure.”  Had  the  respective  corps  and  divis- 
ion commanders  who  led  the  assault  been  equal  to  the  skill 
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of  the  miners  who  opened  and  charged  the  mine,  thousands 
of  brave  soldiers  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  in  the  assault 
would  have  been  spared,  and  Petersburg  been  captured' 
before  breakfast. 

The  Ohio  Piver  is  the  cheapest  coal  carrier  in  the 
world.  The  cost  of  shipping  from  Pittsburg  to  Louis- 
ville, a distance  of  GOO  miles,  is  only  47  cents  per  ton,'  in- 
cluding the  return  of  tlie  empty  barges,  the  trip  being 
made  in  five  days.  The  freight  from  Louisville  to  New 
Orleans  is  only  55  cents  per  ton,  tlie  distance  being  1,400 
miles.  The  trip  is  made  in  ten  days. 

The  ^lonongahela  Piver  mines  were  worked  for  domes- 
tic use  from  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
coal  cropped  out  in  the  hills  fronting  the  river  all  the  way 
from  Pittsburg  to  Brownsville,  and  could  be  mined  for  the 
labor  required  to  raise  it  witli  a pickax  and  crowbar. 

One  of  the  first  shipping  mines  was  located  on  Coal 
Hill,  and  was  called  “Indian  Pit.^’  The  coal  was  tied  up 
in  raw  hides,  rolled  down  (he  hill  to  the  river  bank,  where 
it  was  emptied  into  wagons,  and  the  hides  carried  back  to 
the  pit  mouth  to  l)e  reloaded.  Another  mine  opened 
in  Coal  Hill,  in  those  early  days,  supplied  the  steam 
foundry  and  machine  works,  and  other  local  trade  of  Pitts- 
burg. An  improvement  \ipon  the  primitive  system  of 
raw  hide  haulage  was  made  by  framing  two  saplings  to- 
getlu'r  to  form  shafts  for  a liorse,  a l)ox  l)eing  fastened  at 
the  rear  end  of  the  saplings. 

The  miner  used  a wheelbarrow  in  hauling  the  coal 
from  his  room  to  the  mouth  of  the  mine.  He  cleaned  the 
coal  with  a hand  rake,  and  was  paid  at  the  rate  of  37  cents 
per  ton  for  digging  and  hauling.  The  mines  at  Saw  Mill 
Pun  were  among  the  first  oj)ened  by  subterranean  excava- 
tion. 
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Coal  was  in  general  use  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pittsburg! 
by  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  was  de- 1 
livered  to  families  at  a dollar  and  a quarter  per  ton.  The 
coal,  loaded  in  wagons,  drawn  by  four  liorses,  was  ferried 
across  the  river  to  Pittsburg.  In  the  year  1818  the 
Monongahela  bridge  was  completed,  when  transit  across  j 
the  river  by  that  metliod  ceased. 

The  first  sliipment  to  distant  markets 'from  this  field 
was  made  in  1803,  by  a company  of  French  merchants,  wlio 
built  a ship,  named  the  Louisiana,  of  350  tons  burden, 
which  was  ballasted  with  coal,  and  sold  at  nine  dollars 
a ton.  In  1817  shipments  began  to  be  made  down  the 
Ohio  Piver  — ]\raysville,  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  being 
the  principal  markets. 

The  pioneer  miners  of  the  Monongahela  early  began  the 
practice  of  using  dogs  to  assist  them  in  hauling  their  coal 
from  the  room-faces  to  the  dump  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bank.  As  new  miners  came,  they  adopted  this  practice,  and 
for  many  years  the  miner  and  his  dog  were  inseparable 
subterranean  companions.  The  dog  was  harnessed  up  to 
the  front  of  the  car,  the  miner  pushed  behind.  Wben 
they  went  back  with  the  empty  wagon  tbe  digger  enjoyi*d 
the  luxury  of  a ride.  The  dog  laid  down  in  the  gob  to 
rest  while  his  master  was  loading  up,  and  at  the  word  of 
command  came  promptly  forth,  was  harnessed  and  hitched 
to  the  loaded  car.  The  dogs  were  quiet,  well  behaved  and 
faithful. 

With  the  completion  of  the  locks  on  tbe  Monongahela 
Piver,  which  occurred  in  181-1,  and  tbe  application  a year 
or  two  later  of  steam  tow  boats  for  conveying  coal  down 
the  river,  an  impetus  to  the  trade  was  given  which  re- 
sulted in  more  elaborate  arrangements  for  getting  out  coal. 
The  mines  were  opened  in  a more  systematic  manner; 
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mules  were  introduced  for  hauling  underground,  and  the 
dog,  as  a miner,  gradually  disappeared.  In  some  of  the 
small  mines  of  Ohio,  on  the.  Muskingum  River,  and  the^ 
Cincinnati  and  ^Muskingum  Valley  Railroad,  the  system 
of  using  dogs  still  lingers  as  a reminder  of  the  primitive 
manner  of  underground  haulage  in  this  country. 

The  mines  of  the  IMonangahela  River  region, 
owing  to  the  low  stage  of  water  in  summer,  and  to  the  ob- 
struction of  ice  in  winter,  were  generally  idle  for  several 
months  of  each  year.  This  lost  time  had  to  he  made  up  by 
extra  effort  during  the  working  seasons  — the  miners  going 
to  work  as  early  at  4 or  5 o’clock  in  the  morning,  and 
working  until  0 or  7 at  night.  Before  the  introduction 
of  steam  tugs  for  transporting  coal  to  market,  many  of 
the  diggers  would,  toward  the  close  of  the  season,  secure 
employment  on  the  coal  barges,  and  make  a trip  down  the 
river,  sometimes  going  as  far  as  Xcw  Orleans.  The  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  ‘‘LaBelle  Rivicr,”  and  of  the  majestic 
^‘Father  of  Waters,”  had  no  charms  for  the  miner,  whose 
ear  and  eye  were  forever  employed  in  guiding  the  plungijig 
coal  barges  in  their  mad  career;  the  strain  being,  all  the 
harder  from  tlie  awkward  manner  in  which  he  went  about 
his  new,  perilous  and  perplexing  toil.  ^laiiy  a coal  barge 
M’ent  to  the  bottom  of  the  river  in  those  days  — as  they 
sometimes  still  do  — and  occasionally  the  bargemen  went 
witl'i  them. 

In  1792,  the  Patterson  Brothers,  who  were  conducting 
a train  of  emigrants  from  the  Dutch  settlements  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  tlie  Big  Flat  region  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Seneca  Lake,  in  New  York,  discovered  a vein  of  coal  in 
the  mountains,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Tioga  River, 
which  has  since  l)ccome  famous  gs  Blosshurg  smithing 
coal.  In  ISOn,  Aaron  Bloss,  a native  of  the  Hudson  River 
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region  of  New  York,  purchased  a tract  of  land  upon  which 
coal  had  been  discovered,  and  settling  there,  immediately 
opened  a mine  for  its  production.  The  place  has 
since  been  known  as  Blossburg.  ]\rining  was  continued  in 
a desultory  manner  for  many  years,  the  coal  being  carried 
to  market  on  pack  horses,  over  what  was  known  as  the 
Williamson  road,  and  was  distributed  to  many  points 
throughout  New  York  and  New  England  where  the  black- 
smiths soon  learned  to  prefer  the  Blossburg  coal  to  the 
charcoal  they  had  formerly  used.  An  impetus  was  given 
to  this  trade  wlu*n  ^‘Clinton’s  Big  Ditch,”  the  Erie  Canal, 
and  its  tributary,  the  Chemung  Canal,  were  completed  and 
opened  for  navigation,  and  the  consequence  was  the  for- 
mation of  the  Arbon  Coal  Company  in  1834. 

About  the  same  time  the  Tioga  Improvement  Company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  Tioga  Biver, 
and  making  it  navigalde  for  river  craft.  By  1S3G  the 
obstructions  in  the  river  had  been  removed  to  within  eight 
miles  of  the  m'iiies.  Bafts  of  logs  were  made  at  that 
point,  known  as  Canoe  Camp,  and  W('re  loaded  with  coal 
hanled  in  wagons  from  the  mines,  and  with. every  rise  in 
the  river  they  were  floated  down  to  Corning,  and  tlumce 
over  the  Canal  to  New  York  and  the  Creat  Lakes.  Logs 
and  coal  were  both  sold,  and  thus  by  the  same  process,  coal 
and  lumber  were  carried  to  market.  The  construction 
‘of  the  Erie  railroad,  built  to  connect  New  York  harbor 
'M’ith  the  Creat  Lakes,  reached  Corning,  New  York,  in 
1838.  The  Tioga  Improvement  Company  then  aban- 
doned its  navigation  scheme,  and  built  a railroad  to  Bloss- 
burg. The  rails  used  were  sawed  beams  with  strap  iron 
nailed  down  on  top. 

44ie  first  coal  shipped  by  rail  was  by  the  Arbon  Coal 
Company  in  18-10.  44iis  company  continued  in  business 
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until  1842,  shipping  by  rail  in  tliose  three  years,  49,633 
tons,  which  was  then  considered  a large  product.  W.  M. 
Mallory  & Coni2)any  succeeded  to  tlie  business  of  the  ArboiT 
Coal  Company,  but  during  the  panic  of  1857  the  Mallory 
Company  failed  and  went  out  of  existence.  It  had  mined 
in  the  three  years  of  its  existence  405,110  tons. 

About  this  time  the  salt  companies  of  Syracuse,  New 
York,  began  to  apprc'ciate  the  importance  of  coal  for  fuel 
for  evaporating  purposes.  They  invested  heavily  in  coal 
lands  in  the  Blossburg  basin  and  developed  large  mines. 
Other  men  of  great  financial  and  political  influence  became 
interested  in  that  field,  among  them  Horatio  Seymour, 
then  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

The  Frostbiirg  coal  region  of  Maryland  was  opened 
in  a systematic  manner  in  1812,  on  the  completion  of 
The  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Bailroad  to  Cumberland.  The 
main  bed  of  coal  in  course  of  development  — the  Big  Vein 
— ranges  in  height  from  seven  to  fourteen  feet,  and  be- 
longs to  the  family  of  semi-bituminous  coals.  The  north- 
ern end  of  the  basin  extends  across  into  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  southern  end  into  West  Virginia.  Jennings  Run  and 
Ceorges  Creek  have  cut  deep  into  the  coal  measures,  re- 
quiring the  construction  of  long  and  steep  inclined  planes 
to  reach  the  coal,  except  at  Frostburg,  where  a transverse 
ridge  connects  Dan  and  Savage  mountains  without  a break 
in  the  seam.  This  region  was  settled  by  Scotch  miners, 
and  is  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants. 

One  of  the  mining  villages  of  the  Frostburg  region  was 
named  Pompey  Smash.  It  was  laid  out  in  1851,  and 
was  owned  by  miners,  who  bought  the  lots  and  built  the 
town.  A large  spring  of  limpid  water  flowed  at  what  was 
afterwards  Percev’s  mine,  which  the  pioneer  miners  had 
utilized  for  transporting  the  coal  to  Cumberland,  ten  miles 
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distant,  and  a thousand  feet  lower.  Some  of  the  coal 
was  hauled  in  wagons  and  sold  to  the  neighhoring  black- 
smiths, by  a negro  slave  named  Pom})ey,  wiio,  on  one  oc- 
casion, had  the  misfortune  to  smash  his  wagon  on  the  spot 
wliere  the  village  was  afterwards  laid  out;  and  it  was 
named  Pompey’s  Smash.  Years  afterwards  the  miners 
])eeame  ashajiied  of  tlie  name,  and  had  it  changed  to  Vale 
Summit.  "It  has  produced  some  able  jnen,  of  whom  sev- 
eral have  ])eon  mine  ins[)octors  of  the  state;  others  repre- 
sentatives to  the  General  Assembly,  and  it  has  the  honor  of 
J)eing  the  first  town  in  the  United  Stat(‘S,  south  of  ]Mason 
and  Dixon’s  line,  wliieh  raised  a Pej)uhlican  flag,  this 
being  done  on  the  occasion  of  Lincoln’s  first  candidacy  for 
the  presidency.  'i’he  flag  was  cut  down  by  rebel  sympa- 
thizers, hut  was  raised  again  l)y  patriotic  miners,  with 
shot-guns  in  their  hands.  The  flag  floated  to  the  l)roeze 
for  years  until  it  was  worn  to  shreds  and  patches.  The 
staff  was  cut  down,  sawed  into  pieces  and  distributed 
as  relics  all  over  the  United  States. 

Some  of  tlie  pioneer  miners  of  llie  .hTosti)urg  region 
still  survive,  but  the  great  majority  have  been  gatliered  to 
their  fathers.  These  pioneers  of  tlie  subterranean  work- 
shop of  the  Alleghanies  were  hard-working,  honest  men, 
whose  ambition  in  life  was  to  save  enough  money  with 
wliicli  to  buy  a farm  in  the  west,  and  scores  of  tliem  did  so, 
settling  in  Iowa  or  Wisconsin,  where  they  carried  their 
habits  of  perseverence,  economy  and  thrift,  and  made  up 
by  the  exercise  of  tlicse  virtues  for  any  lack  of  agricultural 
knowledge.  They  would  go  hack  to  the  mines  in  the 
fall  of  the  year,  after  they  had  finished  their  harvest- 
ing, work  all  winter,  and  return  home  in  the  spring 
with  money  enough  to  buy  needed  stock.  Xone  of  them 
ever  returned  permanently  to  the  mines,  preferring  the 
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broad  expanse  of  prairie  and  the  manly  independence 
yielded  by  mother  earth  to  tlie  everlasting  gloom  of  the 
coal  mine. 


One  miner,  whose  career  was  quite  remarkable,  was 
Ransom  T.  Powell,  lie  was  born  at  Eckhart  Mines  in 
18'4S,  and  enlisted  as  a private  soldier  during  the  Civil 
War  before  he  was  fourteen  years  of  age.  A year  later 
he  was  taken  prisoner  in  battle,  ai\d  kept  in  the  infamous 
Andersonville  prison  for  eleven  months.  After  the  war 
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he  resumed  work  in  the  mines,  and  while  digging  coal  at 
Eckhart  mines,  was  summoned  to  Washington  to  give  tes- 
timony in  regard  to  the  Morey  letter,  which  played  so  im- 
portant a part  in  the  Garfield  presidential  campaign.  A 
pretended  accomplice  of  Morey,  who  claimed  to  be  a de- 
tective of  the  Miners’  Union  of  INfaryland,  had  been 
arrested.  Powell  exposed  him  as  a fraud,  and  caused 
him  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary.  For  this  service, 
Powell  was  appointed  to  a government  position,  and  was 
in  the  employ  of  the  government  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1898. 

Another  miner  who  deserves  a passing  notice,  was 
Andrew  Spier,  of  Lonaconing.  While  a miner  working  on 
George  Creek,  he  taught  free  night  school.  ^lore  than 
one  young  miner  of  this  field  who  has  made  a success  of 
life,  owed  his  first  inspiration  to  better  his  condition  to  the 
encouragement  he  received  from  the  precept  and  example 
of  Andrew  Spier,  who  rose  from  the  miners’  pick 
to  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  coal  companies  of  the 
region.  lie  was  a fine  scholar,  and  it  was  a rare  treat  to 
hear  him  read  Shakespeare  and  Purns,  whose  poetry  he 
could  quote  from  memory  with  the  power  of  a first-class 
actor. 

Lonaconing  is  the  largest  mining  town  in  the  region, 
having  a population  of  7000  — nearly  all  miners.  The 
village  has  no  government,  but  is  as  orderly  and  quiet  as  if 
it  were  policed  night  and  day.  Nearly  all  the  business 
men  of  the  place  were  formerly  miners. 

The  pioneer  miners  of  ^Maryland  were  great  disputants 
of  those  church  doctrines  which  have  divided  Christians 
for  centuries,  and  often  in  the  murky  chambers  of  the 
mines  scenes  of  real  life  were  witnessed  similar  to  those 
described  by  ^Milton  in  “Paradise  Lost.” 
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‘‘Others  apart  sat  on  a hill  retired 
In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasoned  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge^  will  and  fate, 

Fixed  fate,  free  will  foreknowledge  absolute 
And  found  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost/' 

The  experts  of  this  region  are  becoming  alarmed  over 
the  exhaustion  of  the  coal  field.  Tlie  alarm  is  causeless. 
There  is  coal  enough  to  last  for  another  century.  The 
thin  veins  can  be  mined*  with  profit,  and  will  be  attacked 
as  soon  as  the  great  vein  is  worked  out.  They  will  give 
emplo}mient  to  more  than  the  mining  population  of  the 
present  time. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  miners  of  the  Frostburg 
region  were  paid  28  cents  per  ton  for  run  of  mine  coal,  and 
40  cents  for  riddled  coal,  d^he  rooms  were  fourteen  feet 
wide,  the  headings  or  entries  eight  feet;  two  men  worked 
together  in  each  room  and  entry.  When  riddled  coal  was 
loaded,  one  miner  held  the  riddle  in  both  hands,  and  the 
other  shoveled  in  the  coal.  The  riddlings  were  thrown  in 
the  gob. 

During  the  winter  of  1850-51  the  operators  proposed 
to  reduce  the  price  of  mining  to  25  cents  per  ton  for  run 
of  mine  coal,  and  required  the  miners  to  sign  a bond  to 
forfeit  all  money  in  the  hands  of  their  employers  in  case 
they  should  engage  in  a strike.  Pay-day  occurred  on  the 
20th  of  each  month,  and  as  the  miners  worked  two  months 
and  twenty  days  before  receiving  their  first  month’s  pay, 
there  was  always  from  a month  to  a month  and  twenty 
days’  time  in  the  hands  of  the  coal  companies. 

The  miners  called  . a mass-meeting  to  consider  this 
proposition,  at  which  it  was  unanimously  resolved  not  to 
accept  the  reduction.  They  demanded  the  withdrawal  of 
the  bond,  which  they  characterized  as  an  insult  to  Amer- 
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ican  citizenship.  The  operators  would  not  recede  from 
their  position  and  the  men  struck  This  was  one  of  the 
first  strikes  ever  inaugurated  in  the  United  States.  During 
its  progress  the  miners  sent  for  William  Clachan  of 
Virginia  to  manage  the  strike.  Clachan,  who  had 
formerly  been  a miner’s  leader  in  Scotland,  assailed  the 
operators  and  threatened  to  cause  the  arrest  of  the  mine 
superintendents  for  proposing  to  abridge  the  rights  of 
American  citizenship.  The  superintendents,  on  the  otlier 
hand,  threatened  to  arrest  Clachan  if  he  did  not -forthwith  . . 
depart  to  his  farm  in  Virginia.  Finding  that  the  miners 
were  firm  in  their  position  the  operators  gave  up  the  light, 
and  the  strikers  resumed  work  on  the  old  terms  after  a 
six  weeks’  suspension. 

The  following  year  the  branch  railroad  from  Piedmont 
to  Lonaconing  was  built,  and  a number  of  new  mines  were 
opened  on  George  Creek.  IMincrs  were  in  demand.  The 
price  of  mining  was  raised  to  35  cents  per  ton,  tlie  miners 
of  George  Creek  receiving  3G  cents.  In  the  early  part  of 
185-1,  however,  trade  conditions  becoming  depressed,  the  . 
miners  were  notified  that  a reduction  to  30  cents  had  be- 
come necessary.  The  miners  met  this  proposition  with  a 
demand  for  an  increase  to  40  cents,  and  a general  strike 
followed,  which  lasted  thirteen  weeks,  and  resulted  in  the 
defeat  of  the  strikers. 

After  the  strike  had  progressed  nine  or  ten  weeks  a 
l)reak  occurred  at  one  of  the  mines  at  Lonaconing.. 

A mass-meeting  was  called  at  the  mine  where  the  recusant 
miners  had  resumed  work.  The  strikers,  bearing  banners 
with  appropriate  mottoes,  one  of  which,  carried  by  a dele- 
gation from  Pompey  Smash,  had  inscribed  on  it  the  deter- 
mined motto,  “Death  or  Victory  — No  Surrender — • 
Forty  Cents  or  No  Coal.”  On  reaching  the  town  the 
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strikers  found  the  entrance  of  the  mine  where  the  men 
had  resumed  work,,  guarded  by  armed  men,  and  a dele- 
gation of  miners  were  refused  admittance,  at  tlie  point 
of  the  bayonet. 

The  committee  returned  to  the  meeting  and  reported 
the  condition  of  affairs.  The  younger  and  more  thouglit- 
less  of  the  strikers  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  militia, 
but  more  prudent  counsel  prevailed,  and  a resolution  was 
passed  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  not  to  provoke  a con- 
flict with  the  soldiers,  nor  to  pay  any  attention  to  their 
taunts;  but  all  were  to  return  peacefully  to  their  homes  as 
became  good  law-abiding  citizens. 

On  returning  through  Lonaconing,  the  mine  superin- 
tendent was  met  on  the  sidewalk  armed  with  a cavalry 
sword  Imckled  to  his  side.  A returned  veteran  of  the 
Mexican  War,  who  had  fought  in  every  battle  under  Scott, 
a man  of  reckless  courage,  leveled  a double-barreled  shot- 
gun, eharged  with  buckshot,  at  the  mine  manager;  but  as 
he  pulled  the  trigger  a bystander  raised  the  barrel  with  a 
stroke  of  his  arm  and  the  shot  flew  wild.  The  backbone 
of  the  strike  was  broken.  After  a few  fitful  attempts 
lo  keep  the  men  together,  they  returned  to  work  on  the 
reduction. 

In  1775  Louis  Evans  published  a map  on  which  the 
existence  of  coal  is  noted  on  tlie  Tuscarawas  Liver,  in  what 
is  now  the  State  of  Ohio.  A map  of  the  western  country, 
published  in  1788,  noted  several  sections  of  coal  in  Ohio. 
Harris,  in  his  tour  through  the  states  in  1803,  mentions 
seeing  several  scams  of  ]>it-coal  on  the  banks  of  the  Hock- 
ing Liver. 

Samuel  Wyllis  Pomeroy,  of  Boston,  purchased  the  lands 
on  which  the  mines  of  Pomeroy  are  now  operated,  in  1803. 
’’Idle  Pomeroy  Coal  Company  opened  mines  in  that  district 
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in  1833,  and  commenced  mining  in  a systematic  manner 
in  the  same  year.  This  company  built  tlie  first  steam 
towboat,  wliich  was  named  the  Condor,  for  transporting 
coal  down  the  Ohio  Kiver.  The  seliemc  of  towing  coal  to 
Cincinnati,  a distance  of  225  miles,  was  ridiculed  as  a 
visionary  idea  by  steamboat  men  of  those  days,  but  the  ex- 
periment proved  a success,  and  two  years  later  another  tug 
named  the  Lake  Erie,  was  built  at  Pittsburg.  The  Ohio 
liiver  is  now  covered  with  towboats  during  tlie  shipping 
seasons  of  tlie  year. 

Coal  was  mined  by  stripping  near  the  village  of  TaL 
inatlge,  in  Suminit  county,  Ohio,  in  1810.  In  1828  the 
lirst  shipments  were  made  to  Cleveland  by  Henry  New- 
berry, father  of  the  late  Dr.  Newberry,  chief  of  the  State 
Geological  Survey,  in  1873-7.  In  recording  this  fact  in 
my  annual  report  as  State  Inspector  of  jMines,  in  1877,  I 
received  tlie  following  letter  from  the  boatman  who  took 
the  coal  to  Cleveland : 

Peninsular,  Summit  Co.,  April  8,  1878. 
Andrew  Koy,  Esq.  : 

Sir  — Not  long  since  T saw  in  the  papers  in  your  an- 
nual report,  as  State  Inspector  of  Mines,  that  the  first  coal 
shipped  by  canal  to  Cleveland  was  in  the  year  1828,  and 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Newberry,  of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  father 
\)f  Prof.  Newberry,  of  Cleveland.  I took  tliat  coal  to 
Cleveland.  I was  then  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  my  age, 
and  have  resided  in  this  place  since  1824.  There  were 
three  of  us  boys  on  the  boat.  One  of  them  was  about  a 
year  my  junior,  and  now  resides  in  one  of  the  townships 
of  Cuyahoga  county,  and  became  a successful  inventor  and 
business  man.  The  other  one  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  and  is  now  a lawyer  with  a lucrative  practice  in 
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a beautiful  growing  city  in  an  adjoining  state.  On  the 
first  day  of  January  last  I made  a New  Year’s  call  oh 
Professor  Newberry,  at  his  home  in  Cleveland.  A few 
years  ago  I presented  Prof.  Newberry  with  a lump  of  coal 
taken  from  one  of  the  boat  loads  of  that  coal.  As  this 
whole  transaction  is  somewhat  remarkable,  I have  taken 
the  liberty  to  write  you  about  it,  especially  as  we  three 
boatmen  are  natives  of  Cuyahoga  county. 

Yours  respectfully, 

H.  V.  Bronson. 

In  the  early  development  of  the  Ohio  coal  field  the  pre- 
judice against  coal  was  so  great  that  the  Legislature,  in 
1810,  offered  a rebate  of  the  rent  to  any  of  the  salt  workers 
of  the  state  who  would  introduce  the  use  of  coal.  In 
1838,  however,  this  prejudice  was  so  far  overcome  that 
out  of  the  twenty-six  salt  mines  on  the  Muskingum  Piver 
the  majority  were  using  coal. 

The  Ohio  canal  was  completed  to  Massillon  in  1834,  and 
shipments  were  soon  afterwards  made  to  Cleveland  from  the 
Tuscarawas  Valley.  In  1832  only  1,550  tons  of  coal,  all 
told,  had  been  shipped  to  Cleveland.  In  1845  the  canal 
was  finished  to  Youngstown,  and  David  Tod,  afterwards 
governor  of  Ohio,  made  the  first  shipment  from  his  mines 
at  Brier  Hill. 

The  late  President  Garfield  was  a canal  boat 
driver  from  the  Brier  Hill  mines  to  Cleveland. 
He  was  then  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  had  already 
given  evidence  of  superior  talents.  Governor  Tod,  after 
the  Brier  Hill  coal  was  introduced  in  the  Cleveland  market, 
found  the  demand  so  great  that  Jie  was  urged  to  ship  a 
boat-load  on  Sunday.  He  went  down  to  the  canal  to  con- 
sult with  the  boatmen,  and  found  them  all,  with  the  ex- 
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ception  of  the  driver,  engaged  in  a game  of  cards.  Gar- 
field was  on  the  front  of  the  boat  by  himself,  intently 
reading  a history  of  the  United  States. 

When  Garfield  was  president  a number  of  office-seekers 
organized  themselves  into  a canal  boat  club  in  the  con- 
fident hope  that  it  would  aid  them  in  securing  appoint- 
ments under  his  administration.  They  met  with  a rather 
cool  reception.  None  of  them  had  ever  done  an  honest 
day’s  work  in  their  lives,  and  their  mock  appearance  as  rep- 
resentative of  workmen  excited  a feeling  of  contempt  in 
the  mind  of  the  real  canal  boatman,  which  he  took  little 
pains  to  conceal. 

The  construction  of  the  Hocking  branch  of  the  Ohio 
canal,  in  the  year  1832,  from  Columbus  to  Xelsonville, 
gave  an  outlet  to  the  coal  of  the  Hocking  Valley.  Prior 
to  this  time,  coal  was  mined  for  domestic  ])urposes,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  neighboring  blacksmiths.  Hon.  Thomas 
Ewing,  of  Lancaster,  a member  of  President  Lincoln’s 
cabinet,  was  connected  with  the  company  that  made  the 
first  shipment  from  the  mines  of  Xelsonville  via  the  canal. 
Only  the  lower  four  feet  of  the  vein  was  wrought. 
Twenty  years  later  the  roof  coal  was  taken  down  and 
shipped  to  market.  The  best  market  for  coal  at  this  time 
was  Xewark. 

In  the  state  of  Illinois,  now  the  second  coal  producing 
state  of  the  Union,  coal  mining  began  in  St.  Clair  county 
in  the  year  1842.  Prior  to  this  time  coal  was  mined  for 
domestic  use  in  this  field,  and  at  Peoria,  Pock  Island, 
LaSalle,  and  other  points  in  the  prairie  state.  Coal  was 
shipped  to  St.  Louis  from  the  Bellville,  coal  field  before 
the  advent  of  railways,  having  been  hauled  by  wagons.  In 
1855,  shortly  after  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  Central 
Pailroad,  shaft  mining  was  begun  at  DuQuoin  in  Perry 
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county.  At  this  time  railroad  building  was  very  active 
and  during  the  next  eight  or  ten  years  the  coal  fields  of'" 
Alton,  Kingston,  Rock  Island,  Danville,  Braceville  and 
Braidwood  were  developed.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  tlie 
railroads  coal  was  mainly  used  for  steamboat  purposes. 
Kingston,  Peoria,  and  Kicapoo  Creek,  west  of  Peoria,  and 
Rock  Island  on  the  Mississippi  River,-  were  the  first  fields 
to  be  developed.  Since  the  railroads  were  built,  great 
industries  have  sprung  up  at  LaSalle,  Braceville,  Danville, 
Kingston,  ^lurphryboro.  Spring  Valley  and  numerous 
other  points  in  the  Prairie  state. 

In  1S79  the  output  of  Illinois  had  reached  2,634,103 
tons,  of  which  798,810  tons  were  produced  in  St.  Clair 
county  alone.  The  mines  of  the  Bellville  tract,  owing  to 
their  proximity  to  the  St.  Louis  market  were  more  rapidly 
developed  than  any  others  in  the  state.  The  pioneer 
miners  of  the  Bellville  tract  were  immigrants  from  the 
British  coal  fields  who  brought  with  them  a devoted  at- 
tachment to  the  principle  of  trade  unions,  their  minds'  hav- 
ing been  quickened  and  broadened  by  the  agitation  of 
Chartism  — the  first  great  political  upheaval  of  the  in- 
dustrial masses  for  national  reform. 
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CHAPTER  y. 

FIRST  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  MINERS. 

CRADES  unions  are  now  organized  in  every  department 
of  industrial  labor  in  this  country,  . Tliey  first  began 
to  attract  public  attention  in  18-15,  having  been  formed  by 
British  emigrants.  These  unions  were  looked  upon  with 
no  favor  for  many  years,  being  regarded  as  a foreign  im- 
portation, and  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  The  leaders  of  the  unions  were  held  up 
to  the  liatred  and  hostility  of  the  public,  and  denounced 
as  blatherskites  and  demagogues,  too  lazy  to  work  tlieni- 
selves,  and  unwilling  to  allow  self-respecting  men  to  work. 

But  the  trades  unions  had  come  to  stay,  and  iliey  have 
been  increasing  in  numbers  and  power  since  the  date  of 
their  inauguration,  until  now  it  can  be  said  of  these  for- 
merly despised  leaders  as  Gaul  Liscus  said  to  Caesar, 
^‘There  are  some  whose  influence  with  the  people  is  very 
great;  who,  althougli  private  men,  have  more  power  than 
magistrates  tlunn selves.’’ 

The  great  upheaval  of  the  Chartist  movement  in 
England  in  1848,  quickened  the  minds  and  awakened  the 
ambition  of  the  workingmen  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Although  the  movement  was  a failure  for  the  time-l)eing, 
it  taught  the  English  workingman  the  power  of  intelligent 
organization  led  by  skillful  delegates,  and  when  he  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  he  carried  the  principle  of 
organization  with  him  to  his  transatlantic  home,  and 
])reached  it  to  his  American  fellow-workmen,  who  were 
willing  listeners. 
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The  political  principles  ’of  the  Charbists  were  embodied 
in  the  following  six  points : annual  parliaments,  universal 

suffrage,  vote  by  ballot,  abolition  of  property  qualifications 
for  membership  in  the  House  of  Commons,  payment  of 
members,  equal  electoral  districts.  These  points  were 
copied  from  the  American  Constitutional  System.  In 
1848,  during  a season  of  great  depression,  and  under  the 
stimulus  of  the  French  Kevolution,  the  workingmen  of 
Great  Britain  became  excited  to  tlie  point  of  rebellion.  A 
mass-meeting  was  called  for  the  10th  of  April  at  which  a 
half  million  of  men  were  expected  to  be  present  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  marching  to  the  Barlianient  House  with 
a petition  which  it  was  claimed  was  signed  with  six  mil- 
lion names,  to  demand  the  enactment  of  the  six  points  in 
the  National  Constitution. 

The  government  became  frightened  — the  militia  was 
called  out  and  put  in  command  of  the  venerable  Duke  of 
Wellington.  He  made  a skillful  display  of  the  troops  to 
prevent  the  procession  from  marching  to  the  Parliament 
House.  This  display  of  military  power  under  so  able  and 
daring  a general  intimidated  the  Chartists  and  the  move- 
ment collapsed.  Thousands  of  these  zealous  reformers 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  where  the  true  spirit  of 
liberty  had  been  planted  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Immortal  Washington. 

The  first  attempt  at  organizing  the  miners  of  the 
United  States  into  a national  union  was  made  in  the  state 
of  Illinois  in  the  year  18G0.  In  1849  a local  organization 
had  been  formed  of  the  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania, 
but  its  existence  was  of  short  duration.  The  leaders  in 
the  movement  to  organize  a national  - union  were  Daniel 
Weaver  and  Thomas  Lloyd,  two  Flnglish  miners  who  had 
participated  in  the  Chartist  movement.  Weaver,  who  was 
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a man  of  very  superior  intelligence,  and  of  lofty  ideals, 
wrote  the  call  for  a national  convention  to  meet  in  St. 


Louis  in  January,  ISGl.  The  following  extract  from  this 
address  shows  the  manly  and  correct  sentiments  which  ani-  ' 
mated  this  pioneer  of  the  American  mines: 
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To  the  Miners  of  the  United  States: 

The  necessity  of  an  association  of  miners,  and  of  those 
branches  of  industry  immediately  connected  with  mining- 
operations,  having  for  its  object  the  physical,  mental  and 
social  elevation  of  the  miner,  has  long  been  felt  by  the 
thinking  portion  of  miners  generally. 

Union  is  the  great  fundamental  principle  by  which 
every  object  of  inportance  is  to  be  accomplished.  Man 
is  a social  being  and  if  left  to  himself  in  an  isolated  con- 
dition is  one  of  the  weakest  of  creatures,  but  when  asso- 
ciated with  his  kind  he  works  wonders.  Men  can  do 
jointly  what  they  cannot  do  singly;  the  union  of  minds 
and  hands  — the  eoneentration  of  their  power  — being 
ahnost  omnipotent.  Xor  is  this  all;  men  not  only  accu- 
mulate jiower  by  union,  but  gain  warmth  and  earnestness. 
There  is  an  electric  sympathy  kindled,  the  attractive  forces 
inherent  in  human  nature  are  called  into  action,  and  a 
stream  of  generous  emotion  binds  together  and  animates 
the  whole. 

Does  it  not  then  behoove  us  as  miners  to  use  ever}/ 
means  to  elevate  our  position  in  society,  by  a reformation 
of  character,  obliterating  all  personal  animosities,  aiid 
frivolous  nationalities,  abandoning  our  pernicious  habits 
and  degrading  pursuits,  and  striving  for  the  attainment 
of  pure  and  high  principles  and  generous  motives,  which 
will  fit  us  to  bear  a manly,  useful,  and  honorable  part  in 
the  world.  Our  unity  is  essential  to  the  attainment  of 
our  rights,  and  the  amelioration  of  our  present  condition. 
Our  voices  must  be  heard  in  the  legislative  halls  of  the 
land.  There  it  is  that  our  complaints  must  be  heard  and 
our  rights  defined.  The  insatiable  maw'  of  capital  would 
devour  every  vestige  of  labor’s  rights.  We  must  demand 
legislative  protection;  and  to  accompli.sh  this,  we  must 
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organize.  Our  safety,  our  remedy,  our  protection,  our 
dearest  interests,  and  the  social  well-being  of  our  families, 
present  and  future,  depend  on  our  unity,  our  duty,  and 
our  regard  for  each  other. 

In  laying  before  you  the  objects  of  this  association,  we 
desire  it  to  be  understood  that  our  objects  are  not  merely 
pecuniary,  but  to  mutually  instruct  and  improve  each 
other  in  knowledge,  wliich  is  power;  to  study  the  laws  of 
life;  the  relations  of  capital-  to  labor,  politics,  municipal 
affairs,  literature,  science,  and  any  other  subject  relating 
to  tlie  general  welfare  of  our  craft. 

Come  then  and  rally  round  the  standard  of  union  — 
the  union  of  states  and  the  union  of  miners  — and  with 
honesty  of  purpose,  zeal  and  watchfulness,  the  pledge  of 
success,  unite  for  the  emancipation  of  labor,  and  the  regen- 
eration, physically,  mentally  and  morally  of  our  species. 

Yours  in  behalf  of  the  miners, 

Daniel  Weaver. 

In  obedience  to  this  address  a convention  of  representa- 
tive miners  met  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  on  the 
28th  of  January,  18G1,  and  formed  a national  union  of 
miners,  which  was  named  ‘^The  American  Miners’  Associa- 
tion.” Thomas  Lloyd  was  elected  president,  Daniel 
Weaver,  who  wrote  the  address,  secretary,  and  Ealph  Green, 
treasurer.  The  constitution,  which  was  prepared  by 
Weaver,  whose  mind  was  imbued  with  the  lofty  ideals  of 
the  Chartists,  was  prefaced  by  the  following  expressive 
motto : 

Step  by  step  the  longest  march 
Can  be  won ; can  be  won ; 

Single  stones  will  form  an  arch 
One  by  one,  one  by  one. 

8— H.  G.  M. 
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And  by  union,  wliat  we  will 

Can  be  all  acconiplishod  still. 
Drops  of  water  turn  a mill 
Singly  none,  singly  none. 


The  time  for  forming  a national  organization  of  miners 
was  most  opportune.  The  Civil  War  was  about  to  break 
out,  and  draw  the  bone  and  sinew  of  tlie  land  into  the 
army,  making  labor  scarce  and  creating  an  unparalleled 
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demand  for  coal.  The  union,  therefore  spread  with 
amazing  rapidity  throughout  every  coal  producing  center 
in  the  United  States.  The  officials  published  a news- 
paper, the  Weekly  Miner j at  Bellville,  the  headquarters 
of  the  organization.  Jolm  IlincliclifTe  was  selected  as 
editor.  He  was  an  intelligent  man,  a ready  writer,  a good 
business  man,  and  a devoted  trades  unionist.  in  1870  he 
was  elected  a member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of 
tlie  state  of  Illinois,  and  two  years  later  was  a member  of 
the  state  senate.  Hinchcliffe  was  also  the  second  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Miners^  Association,  having  been 
elected  to  succeed  Thomas  Lloyd. 

The  Civil  War,  which  drew  a million  of  men  of  the 
best  blood  from  the  farm,  the  workshop,  the  mine,  and 
other  industrial  pursuits,  to  save  the  life  of  the  nation, 
made  labor  scarce  at  the  mines,  and  gave  an  impetus  to  the 
coal  trade  it  had  never  experienced  before.  Miners  were 
in  demand  in  every  region,  and  wages  rose  to  three  or  four 
times  tlieir  former  value.  The  extraordinary  prices  which 
coal  brought  in  the  market  stimulated  tlie  building  of  new 
railroads  to  undeveloped  fields.  The  demand  for  exper- 
ienced miners  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

This  unparalleled  condition  of  the  coal  industry  soon 
reached  the  ear  of  the  British  miner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  These  men  were  the  best  miners  in  the 
world.  Thousands  of  them,  to  whom  the  four  elements 
of  the  ancients  — air,  earth,  fire  and  water  — brought  no 
terrors,  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  They  had  been 
the  recipients  of  the  benefits  of  labor  combinations  in  the 
mother  country  in  the  way  of  shorter  hours,  increased 
safety,  better  ventilation,  educational  advantages,  and 
larger  wages,-  and  had  become  as  strongly  attached  to  the 
necessity  and  value  of  workingmens’  unions  for  mutual 
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protection  as  they  were  confirmed  in  the  belief  of  a future 
state.  Many  of  tliese  men  liad  been  local  leaders  in  the 
miners'  unions  of  England  and  a number  had  been  lieu- 
tenants of  Alexander  McDonald,  the  leader  and  president 
of  the  Miners'  National  Association  of  Great  Britain. 
They  spread  the  gospel  of  union  among  American  miners 
with  great  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

As  long  as  the  demand  for  coal  continued  brisk  and 
commanded  a good  price  in  the  market  wages  were  readily, 
by  the  watchful  care  of  the  officers  of  the  American 
]\Iiners’  Association,  and  the  aggressive  spirit  of  the  mine 
workers,  kept  up  to  the  highest  point  consistent  with  trade 
conditions.  After  tlie  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  how- 
ever, the  vast  armies  which  had  been  so  largely  drawn 
froin  the  ranks  of  the  industrial  masses,  returned  to  their 
former  peaceful  pursuits.  Moreover  numerous  indus- 
tries, which  had  been  created  as  a necessity  of  the  war, 
such  as  the  manufacture  of  firearms,  ammunition,  naval 
vessels,  armaments,  etc.,  which  consumed  vast  quantities 
of  coal,  were  all  shut  down. 

With  a greatly  increased  number  of  subterranean  work- 
ers and  a greatly  lessened  demand  for  coal,  competition 
became  keen  among  producers.  In  those  days  there  were 
no  organizations  among  mining  operators  for  maintaining 
a uniform  price  of  coal.  In  making  contracts  on  a dull 
market,  one  contractor  more  fortunately  situated  than  an- 
other did  not  hesitate  to  cut  prices.  This  meant  a re- 
duction of  miners'  wages,  and  a reduction  of  wages  in  one 
district  was  almost  invariably  followed  by  a reduction  along 
the  whole  line. 

When  trade  conditions  are  allowed  to  adjust  themselves 
by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  wages  of  working- 
men are  the  first  to  decline  on  a falling  market,  and  the 
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last  to  advance  on  a rising  one.  These  conditions  have 
caused  many  a miners’  strike  which  would  not  have  other- 
wise occurred.  Tlie  miner  looked  upon  a proposed  re- 
duction of  wages  as  unwarranted  and  unjust  when  he  was 
paying  the  coal  company  he  was  working  for  as  much  for 
the  necessities  of  life  as  he  was  paying  before  the  cut  in 
his  wages  was  made.  If  he  ^sked  for  a reason 
wliy  this  was  being  done,  he  was  informed, 
sometimes  in  a too  peremptory  manner  that  the 
company  w^as  the  sole  and  proper  judge  as  to  what  wages 
they  could  afford  to  pay  their  employes.  The  miner  was 
far  too  pugnacious  to  be  satisfied  with  such  an  answer.  A 
general  meeting  was  called,  at  "which  a resolution  was 
offered  and  passed  declaring  a strike  until  the  former  rate 
of  wages  was  restored. 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  coal  trade 
and  the  attitude  of  the  employer  and  employe 
in  adjusting  wage  disputes  in  tlie  first  year>  after 
the  close  of  the  war.  Fortunately  the  great  depression 
in  the  business  of  the  country  which  all  tlioughtfiil  men 
foresaw  must  sooner  or  later  occur  in  returning  from  the 
inflated  conditions  caused  by  the  war  to  a sound  business 
basis,  did  not  immediately  fall  with  crushing  force.  Tin!} 
evil  day  was  deferred  until  the  panic  of  1S73  fell  upon 
tlie  country  like  an  avalanche.  But  the  decline  in  prices, 
gradual  as  they  had  been  between  the  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion  and  the  panic  of  1873,  led  to  the  series  of  strikes 
which  crippled  and  finally  destroyed  the  national  organi- 
zation of  miners  called  into  being  by  the  lofty  address  of 
the  ideal  Daniel  Weaver.  The  loaders,  as  is  too  often  the 
case  in  losing  strikes,  began  to  quarrel  among  themselves. 
27ic  Wcelchj  Miner,  the  otlieial  organ  of  the  Xational  As- 
sociation, was  sold  to  Aiulrew  Cameron,  a jirnc- 
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tical  printer,  and  a devoted  and  earnest  adherent  of  trades 
unions,  who  republished  the  paper  in  Chicago,  as  the 
Worhingman's  Advocate.  Cameron  was  an  able  and  in- 
cisive writer,  and  made  the  paper  a power  in  the  industrial 
world  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  American  Miners' 
Association,  coal  minipg  was  practically  in  its  infancy  in 
this  country.  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
Ohio,  and  Illinois  being  tlie  only  states  in  which  the  infant 
industry  had  made  much  headway.  The  anthracite  region 
was  then  as  now  the  greatest  coal  producing  center.  Next 
in  importance  was  the  Monongahela  Piver  region.  In 
Maryland  the  coal  field  was  confined  to  a single 
county.  Some  headway  had  been  made  in  the 
Mahoning,  the  Tuscarawas  and  the  Hocking  Val- 
leys, and  at  Pomeroy,  Steubenville  and  other 
points  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  developments  in 
West  Virginia  were  confined  to  Hampshire  county,  and  the 
Great  Kanawha  River.  Outside  of  the  Bellville  tract,  the 
birthplace  of  the  Association,  Illinois  had  few  important 
shipping  mines.  In  those  days  work  at  the  mines  was 
exceedingly  irregular,  and  miners  were  of  necessity  of  a 
roving  and  adventurous  disposition,  rarely  remaining  for 
any  length  of  time  in  one  place. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  National  Association,  organi- 
zation was,  for  a time,  in  a stupor.  But  although  the 
mining  operators  used  every  means  in  their  power,  in  many 
cases  making  it  a condition  of  employment  that  their 
miners  would  not  join  a union,  the  spirit  of  organization 
had  taken  such  hold  on  the  subterranean  workers  that 
neither  persuasion,  nor  the  promise  of  special  favors,  nor 
the  threat  of  being  discharged,  could  induce  them  to  re- 
nounce allegiance  to  the  principle  of  combination.  The 
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fact  that  his  employer  sought  to  stamp  out  the  principle' 
was  proof  to  the  mind  of  the  miner  that  it  was  right. 
Local  combinations,  therefore  sprang,  phoenix-like  from 
the  ashes  of  the  American  Miners’  Association  in  all  the* 
coal  producing  centers  of  the  country. 

In  the  reorganization  of  the  unions  a new  and  praise- 
worthy feature  was  incorporated  in  their  constitutions, 
that  of  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  members  in- 
jured, and  for  the  care  of  the  widow  and  orphan  of  tliose 
killed  in  pursuit  of  their  calling.  Five  dollars  a week 
were  allowed  members  who  were  hurt  in  the  mines,  or  were 
suffering  from  sickness  due  to  a visitation  of  Providence, 
during  the  time  they  were  off  work,  and  thirty  dollars 
were  allowed  to  defray  the  funeral  expenses  of  a deceased 
member.  But  owing  to  the  numerous  and  protracted 
strikes  in  which  tlic  unions  engaged  in  the  hope  of  arrest- 
ing the  downward  tendency  of  wages,  the  exchequer  of 
the  union  was  too  frequently  in  such  wretched  condition 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  comply  witli  this  benevolent 
feature.  When,  however,  there  was  money  in  the 
treasury  it  was  given  with  a free  and  lavisli  hand  to  every 
call  of  woe,  whether  true  or  false,  and  when  the  treasury 
was  empty  membei's  often  went  down  into  their  })ockets  to 
sliare  the  last  dollar  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  and  the 
orplian. 

Ill  Pennsylvania,  ^Maryland,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  these 
unions  were  known  as  “JMiners’  and  Laborers’  Benevo- 
lent Associations.”  They  admitted  to  membership  the 
outside  lal)orcrs  of  mines  equally  witli  tlie  subterranean 
workers.  There  was  neither  state  nor  national  licad  to 
■ilie  organizations,  Init  there  was  a skeleton  of  frame-work 
extending  through  them  all,  and  when  occasion  required, 
the  different  districts  acted  in  concert.  . The  Illinois  state 
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union  was  called  the  “Illinois  Miners’  Benevolent  and 
Brotective  Association.”  This  organization  also  provided 
for  the  support  of  the  injured,  and  for  the  burial  of  de- 
ceased members,  five  dollars  a week  being  allowed  for 
disability,  and  forty  dollars  for  the  burial  of  deceased 
members. 

The  mining  districts  of  Oliio,  more  especially  the 
iMahoning  Valley,  tlic  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  were  well  organized  in  18G5,  under  the  Amer- 
ican ^Miners’  Association,  and  kept  wages  up  by  a skillful 
use  of  the  power  which  intelligent  organization  confers  on 
workingmen.  These  miners  were  terrible  fighters.  It 
was  a dangerous  experiment  on  the  part  of  their  employers 
to  attempt  a reduction  of  wages  without  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons.  ’fhe  l\Iahoning  Valley  miners  W(U’(;  nearly 
all  natives  of  Wales,  passionately  attached  to  combination 
as  the  only  legitimate  weapon  the  toiling  masses  possessed 
for  wringing  from  their  employers  a fair  and  equitable 
share  of  the  products  of  their  toil.  For  a number  of  years 
after  their  settlement  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  ida- 
honing  Valley,  the  Welsh  language  was  tlie  only  tongue 
hoard  at  the -miners’  meetings.  This  coal  field,  which  for 
ten  years  following  the  close  of  the  war  was  the  greatest 
coal  producing  district  in  Ohio,  has  been  exhausted  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  tlie  voice  of  the  walking  delegate  is 
heard  no  more  in  the  land. 

During  the  brief  existence  of  the  American  Miners’ 
Association,  combinations  of  workingmen  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  good  wages  were  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
this  country.  The  true  theory  of  the  proper  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  was  held  to  be' that  the  employers  of 
labor  had  the  sole  right  to  fix  the  rate  of  wages,  and  to 
dictate  the  terms  and  conditions  under  which  workingmen 
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should  have  the  right  to  toil.  If  the  terms  were  not  satis- 
factory to  the  workingman,  it  was  his  duty  to  try  else- 
where. Trades  unions  were  held  to  be  unnecessary,  un- 
called for,  and  contrary  to  the  genius  and  spirit  of  Amer- 
ican institutions.  The  press  of  the  country  took  this 
view,  and  used  its  powerful  influence  to  stamp  out  the 
spirit  of  combination. 

Miners’  meetings  were  generally  licld  in  the  open  air, 
and  tlie  speeches  of  the  orators  in  advocating  strikes  as 
reported  in  the  public  press  were  monstrous  caricatures. 
The  meetings  were  often  descri])cd  as  lawless  mobs,  and 
the  leaders  denounced  as  ignorant,  lazy  loafers,  who  would 
not  work  themselves,  nor  permit  others  to  work.  Such 
unfair  and  uncalled-for  treatment  angered  the  miners. 
The  presence  of  a reporter  at  a miners’  meeting  brought 
an  angry  frown  to  tlie  brow  of  the  subterranean  worker. 

This  feeling  of  hostility  was  so  bitter  and  pronounced 
that  when  as  late  as  1881  a co-operative  company  of  miners 
was  organized  in  the  llellville  tract,  the  Southern  Railway 
Company,  on  whose  line  the  co-operative  mine  was  situ- 
ated, declined  to  furnish  cars.  The  co-operative  com- 
pany had  equipped  their  mine  and  secured  a contract  for 
ten  cars  a dajq  when  they  were  informed  that  unless  tlnw 
agreed  to  accept  the  allotment  of  the  St.  Louis  Coal  Ex- 
change they  could  get  no  cars.  The  co-operative  com- 
pany agreed  to  this;  but  when  the  manager  of  the  Coal 
Exchange  was  approached  on  the  subject  he  refused  to 
allow  them  any  cars  on  any  conditions,  because  the  mem- 
bers of  the  co-operative  company  had  formerly  engaged  in 
a strike. 

An  appeal  was  made  to  the  governor,  who  sent  the  sec- 
retary of  the  bureau  of  labor  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
ofllcials  in  St.  Louis.  Before  the  arrival  of  the  secretary 
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at  the  mine,  the  railroad  company  had  ordered  a gang  of 
its  employees  to  tear  up  the  switch,  load  it  on  cars  and 
ship  it  to  St.  Louis.  The  secretary  then  called  on  tlie 
railroad  officials  to  inquire  why  the  switch  had  been  torn 
up,  and  was  answered  that  when  the  railroad  company 
was  compelled  to  replace  the  switch  it  would  do  so,  but  not 
till  then,  and  that  it  had  no  desire  to  furnish  cars  to  a 
coal  company  which  had  engaged  in  a strike. 

The  opinion  of  the  attorney  general  was  then  asked, 
who  replied  that  the  only  remedy  the  co-operative  com- 
pany had  was  a civil  suit  in  law  to  force  the  railroad  com- 
pany to  replace  the  switch.  The  little  co-operative  com- 
pany, which  had  invested  all  its  savings  in  the  niining  en- 
terprise, was  in  no  condition  to  engage  in  a lawsuit  with 
so  powerful  a corporation  as  the  Southern  Eailway 
Company.  The  miners  surrendered  their  lease  and  aban- 
doned tlieir  mining  venture. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  ill-advised  strikes  into 
which  the  hot-headed  leaders  of  the  miners  plunged  the 
craft,  organization  was  gradually  gaining  in  public  favor. 
The  sacrifices  which  the  strikers  made  in  defense  of  their 
principles  challenged  the  admiration  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  policy  of  the  strikers  met  their  bitterest 
opposition. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  workingmen's  BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION  ^ — THE 
SLIDING  SCALE. 

HE  first  attempt  at  organizing  a miners’  union  in  the 
anthracite  coal  field  of  Pennsylvania,  occurred  in  the 
year  1849,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Bates,  an  English- 
man imbued  with  the  lofty  principles  of  Chartism,  which 
was  then  stirring  the  public  mind  of  Great  Britain.  Bates 
was  elected  president  of  the  association,  and  it  took  his 
name,  being  known  as  Bates’  union.  At  that  time  a, 
number  of  deep-seated  grievances  liad  been  fastened  on 
the  miners,  which  tlie  union  sought  to  eradicate  by  a 
general  strike.  The  miners  lost,  and  Bates,  who  had 
become  very  unpopular,  left  the  region.  This  was  the 
first  association  of  miners,  and  the  first  general  strike  that 
occurred  in  this  country.  The  miners  were  so  discouraged 
over  their  defeat  that  they  allowed  the  union  to  go  by 
default,  and  no  further  attempt  at  organization  took  place 
in  tlie  region  for  eleven  years. 

The  miners  of  the  Forrestville  Improvement  Company 
formed  a local  union  in  the  year  18G0.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  organization  of  other  locals  in  other  parts  of 
the  region.  These  associations  exerted  a powerful  in- 
fluence in  securing  advances  in  tlie  wages  of  miners 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  the  operators,  owing  to  the 
extraordinary  demand  for  coal,  were  able  to  command 
fabulous  prices,  and  could  alTord  to  pay  high  wages. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  the  market  became 
sluggish;  prices  took  a tumble,  and  the  wages  of  miners 
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were  made  a ready  object  of  attack.  In  18G7  the  oper- 
ators north  of  Broad  Mountain  organized  the  Mahoney 
A^'alley  and  Locust  Mountain  Coal  Association.  Tlie 
Southern  District  soon  afterward  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Antliracite  Board  of  Trade  of  the  Schuylkill 
Coal  Field.  Tliese  two  associations  practically  embraced 
all  the  coal  companies  of  the  Southern  District.  Their 
purpose  was  two-fold:  First,  to  act  in  unity  in  making 

contracts,  and  second,  to  oppose  the  demands  of  the  miners, 
who  through  their  local  unions  had  become  bold  and  arro- 
gant ns  the  result  of  almost  uniform  success  in  raising 
wages  during  the  inflated  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

l^Ieanwhile  the  mining  leaders  were  not  idle.  The 
formation  of  the  operators’  unions  had  spread  alarm  in 
their  ranks.  Their  wages  had  been  twice  reduced 
since  the  close  of  the  war,  and  they  believed  that 
the  only  purpose  of  the  operators  in  organizing  was  to 
further  reduce  wages.  In  all  the  locals  in  the  coat  field 
men  were  discussing  the  necessity  of  a general  organization 
under  one  head  to  circumvent  the  plans  of  the  coal  com- 
panies. 

During  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  18G7,  a law 
was  enacted  at  the  solicitation  of  the  workingmen  of  the 
state,  making  eight  hours  a legal  da/s  work,  to  take  etfect 
on  the  first  of  July,  18G8.  The  law,  which  was  very  dis- 
tasteful to  the  employers  of  labor,  contained  a provision 
which  had  been  inserted  at  their  instance,  making  eight 
hours  a legal  working  day  only  in  cases  where  there  was 
no  agreement  to  the  contrary.  The  miners  had  set  their 
hearts  on  enforcing  the  law.  Thoy  called  a convention 
of  delegates  to  meet  in  the  early  part  of  1SG8  to  form  a 
general  organization.  The  leading  spirit  in  this  move- 
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ment  was  John  Siney,  of  St.  Clairsville,  afterwards  one 
of  the  leading  trades  unionists  of  the  United  States. 

The  convention  adopted  a constitution  providing  for 
a scale  of  wages;  and  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  disabled  miner,  and  for  his  widow  and 
his  orphan.  Sick  and  disal)led  members  were  to  receive 
$5.00  a week,  and  $30.00  were  to  be  given  for  the  burial 
of  a deceased  member.  The  union  thus  formed,  con- 
solidated all  the  local  unions  of  the  anthracite  coal  field, 
and  was  named  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association. 
The  operators  became  alarmed  at  this  movement  of  tiieir 
workingmen,  and  used  their  influence  to  break  it  up,  point- 
ing out  to  their  employes  the  folly  and  fatuity  of  combin- 
ations of  workingmen,  as  the  interests  of  both  operator  and 
miner  were  identical;  that  they  were  ready  and  willing  on 
all  occasions  to  listen  to  every  grievance,  and  concede  every 
just  demand  of  their  workingmen. 

John  Siney  was  elected  president,  and  George  Herbert, 
secretary,  of  the  association.  Siney,  who  now  loomed 
np  as  a commanding  figure  in  labor  circles,  was  eminently 
fitted  for  leadership.  He  was  a man  of  undoubted  hon- 
esty of  purpose,  a splendid  organizer,  and  at  the  time  of 
liis  selection  as  president,  was  well  and  favorably  known 
to  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  region.  He  was  born  in 
Ireland  in  1831,  but  was  raised  in  England,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  in  1SG3.  He  began  working 
in  the  Eagle  Colliery  in  St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  county  in 
1867,  and  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  a miners’ 
strike,  in  which  he  took  a prominent  part,  the  same  year. 

Both  minors  and  operators  were  now  organized,  and 
were  watcliing  each  other.  The  war  of  opposing  and  en- 
during forces  broke  out  by  a demand  of  tlio  W.  B.  A.  for 
the  enforcement  of  tlie  eight  hour  law.  The  operators 
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declined  to  obey  the  law,  and  a general  strike  followed 
to  compel  obedience  to  its  requirements. 

After  several  weeks  of  enforced  idleness,  the  strikers, 
by  the  advice  of  the  general  officers,  returned  to  work  on 
the  old  conditions.  Although  the  strike  was*a  losing  one 
it  taught  the  leaders  a valuable  lesson,  which  they  were 
not  slow  to  put  to  the  test,  namely,  to  restrict  the  coal  out- 
put by  a suspension  as  soon  as  the  market  began  to  be 
glutted.  The  demand  for  coal  had  fallen  off  largely  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  prices  were  constantly  falling  as 
a result.  The  miners’  officials  reasoned,  and  reasoned 
wisely,  that  if  the  mines  were  worked  to  their  full  capacity 
the  market  would  soon  become  glutted;  that  a glutted  mar- 
ket meant  a fall  in  the  price  of  coal,  and  when  prices  fell, 
the  operations  would  reduce  the  price  of  mining.  A re- 
duction of  miners’  wages  would  only  bring  temporary 
relief.  Even  if  the  miners  should  work  for  nothing  over- 
production would  result  in  time.  The  miners’  officials 
insisted  that  as  a measure  of  self-protection  the  remedy 
of  restriction  ought  to  be  applied  when  wages  were  good 
rather  than  when  they  were  bad.  Accordingly,  on  the 
20th  of  April,  1868,  the  following  order  was  issued  from 
the  general  office  of  the  miners’  union: 

Po'rrsviLLE,  Pa.,  April  20,  1869. 

We,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  W.  B.  A.,  do 
hereby  unanimously  adopt  the  following  resolutions, 
towit: 

licsolucd.  That  we,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
W.  B.  A.,  do  hereby  give  notice  to  all  our  employers  and 
consumers  of  coal  that  there  will  be  a general  suspension 
of  work  to  take  place  Monday,  the  l(5th  day  of  May,  1869. 

Resolved,  That  all  work  will  be  suspended  except  rock 
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work,  tunnelling  and  repairing;  but  no  coal  is  to  be  cut 
under  any  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  published 
in  The  Miners'  Journal,  The  Pottsville  Standard,  the 
Workmans'  Advocate,  and  Philadelphia  Press. 

(Signed)  John  Siney,  President. 

George  Corbett,  Secretary. 

This  bold  and  startling  document  of  the  Miners^  union, 
provoked  endless  adverse  discussion  in  the  newspapers,  but 
the  order  of  suspension  was  loyally  obeyed  by  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  except  at  a few  mines,  where  advances  were 
offered  and  accepted.  The  suspension  was  denounced  as 
a higli-handed  outrage  by  the  consumers  of  coal,  and  threats 
were  made  to  appeal  to  Congress  for  the  repeal  of  the 
duty  on  coal  unless  the  officers  of  the  miners’  union  would 
withdraw  their  arbitrary  ‘hact  of  tyranny.”  The  officials, 
however,  paid  no  attention,  citlicr  to  tlic  criticism  of  the 
press  or  the  threats  of  the  coal  consumers,  and  looked  upon 
the  fierce  opposition  which  the  suspension  had  called  out 
as  ])roof  of  the  justice  of  their  course.  As  a matter  of 
business  policy,  the  operators,  who  were  opposed  to  the 
suspension,  but  were  powerless  to  prevent  it,  encouraged 
tlie  i)ress  to  threaten  the  miners  with  a repeal  of  the  duty 
on  coal.  But  the  miners  had  no  fear  that  Congress  would 
commit  an  act  of  such  consumate  folly,  or  that  the  oper- 
ators seriously  thought  it  would  be  done.  The  coal  pro- 
ducers would  have  been  the  greatest  sufferers,  for  the 
miners  could  emigrate,  whereas  the  producers  had  millions 
of  money  invested  in  railroads  and  mines. 

After  the  sus])cnsion  had  continued  five  weeks  and  the 
market  had  become  depleted  of  its  surplus  coal,  the  follow- 
ing order  for  the  resumption  of  work  was  promulgated: 
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OFFICIAL  NOTICE. 

Mahoney  City,  Pa.,  June  9,  1869. 
Whereas,  We,  The  Miners’  Benevolent  Association  of 
the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  suspended  work 
on  the  10th  day  of  May,  almost  unanimously;  and, 

Whereas,  The  object  of  our  doing  so  has  been  to  a 
great  extent  accomplished,  towit,  the  reduction  or  deple- 
tion of  the  surplus  of  coal  already  in  the  market,  together 
with  the  preventing  if  possible  the  enormous  over-supply 
that  Avas  going  to  the  market,  therefore  not  only  keeping 
the  price  of  labor  down  to  last  winter’s  prices,  but  would 
eventually  comjiel  either  a local  suspension  or  reduction  of 
wages,  and  in  consequence  local  srikes;  and, 

Whereas,  The  public  press  of  the  country  in  most  in- 
stances, through  which  public  opinion  is  formed  and  ex- 
pressed, has  denounced  our  association  in  this  its  first 
movement,  representing  that  we  have  designed  to  run  up 
prices  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  in  some  instances  even 
threatened  to  appeal  to  Congress  to  repeal  the  tariff  on 
foreign  coal,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  we  do  not,  nor  have  we  desired  to 
run  the  price  of  coal  up  too  high  in  the  market,  but  on  the 
contrary,  prefer  a steady  healthy  market,  which  will  afford 
to  the  operators  and  dealers  fair  interest  on  their  invest- 
ments, and  at  the  same  time  that  we  ma}  receive  a fair 
day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work. 

Resolved,  That  taking  into  consideration  the  great  risk 
and  danger  the  miner  and  mine  laborer  has  to  incur  in 
pursuing  his  daily  occupation,  we  claim  that  we  should 
receive  pay  commensurate  with  said  risk  and  danger,  and 
should  not  be  stinted  down  to  the  lowest  prices  given  to 
common , laborers  whose  employments  are  safe  and  free 
from  all  risk  to  life  and  limb;  and  finally. 
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Resolved,  That  on  and  after  the  16th  inst.  all  districts 
or  branches  of  districts,  which  can  agree  with  their  em- 
ployers as  to  ba'sis  and  condition  of  resiiinpi;ion,  do  resume 
work.  By  order  of  committee. 

John  Parker,  Chairman. 

T.  M.  Williams,  Secretary.  ' 

During  the  suspension,  public  sentiment  among  the 
miners,  directed  by  John  Siney,  John  Parker  and  others, 
favored  resumption  on  a sliding  scale,  which  was  made  a 
condition  of  calling  off  the  suspension.  The  following 
scale  was  agreed  on  between  miners  and  operators  of  the 
Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  regions. 

In  the  Lehigh  region  the  scale  was  based  on  the  selling 
price  of  coal  at  Tidewater,  at  $5.00  per  ton.  When  coal 
sold  at  $5.00,  miners  were  to  receive  571/2  cents  per  ton  in 
the  mammoth  vein  and  15%  advance  when  it  sold  for  $6.00 
per  ton.  In  the  Sehulykill  region  the  basis  was  made  oiii 
the  price  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon,  two  miles  below  Potts- 
ville.  When  coal  sold  at  $3.00  a ton,  the  same  price  per 
ton  as  in  the  Lehigh  regions  was  to  ho  paid  to  m.ners.  For 
day  work  $16.00  per  week  was  to  be  paid  in  both  valleys. 
If  the  operators  chose  to  sell  below  the  basis  the  miners’ 
wages  were  not  to  be  reduced,  but  were  to  be  advanced  .05 
per  ton  when  coal  sold  at  Port  Carbon  at  25  cents  above 
the  basis  price. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operation  and  results  of 
the  sliding  scale  in  the  Schuylkill  region  during  the  year: 


June 10  per  cent,  above  basis 

July 15  per  cent,  above  basis. 

August 35.  per  cent,  above  basis. 

September Basis. 

October 10  per  cent,  above  basis. 
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November 15  per  cent,  above  basis. 

December ......Basis. 


Under  Siney’s  direction  the  first  joint  meeting  of 
miners  and  operators  was  held  in  Scranton  in  1869,  at 
which  time  an  agreement  was  reached,  .though  not  until 
the  following  year  did  they  reduce  their  agreement  to 
writing  and  attach  the  signatures  of  the  officers  represent- 
ing both  miners  and  employers.  The  following  is  a copy 
of  the  first  signed  joint  agreement  between  miners  and 
ojierators  in  America. 

“Agreement  made  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  29th  day 
of  July,  1870,  between  the  committee  of  the  Anthracite 
Board  of  Trade,  and  the  committee  of  the  Workingmen’s 
Benevolent  Association: 

“It  is  agreed  that  the  Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation shall  not  sustain  any  man  who  is  discharged  for 
incompetency,  bad  workmanship,  bad  conduct,  or  other 
good  cause;  and  that  the  operators  shall  not  discharge  any 
man  or  ollicer  for  actions  or  duties  imposed  on  him  by  the 
Workingmens’  Benevolent  Association. 

“It  is  further  agreed  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of 
the  resolution  (called  the  equality  resolution)  passed  by 
the  W.  B.  A.  is  that  each  man  shall  work  regularly,  and  it 
is  the  place  of  the  bosses  and  operators  to  see  that  he 
docs. 

“The  resolution  is  that  any  miner  earning  above  ex- 
penses over  $100  and  less  than  $125  per  month,  shall  be 
reduced  10%  on  the  basis  and  any  iiiiner  earning  over 
$125  and  under  $150  per  month  shall  be  reduced  20% 
on  the  basis.  Any  miner  earning  over  $150  and  under 
$200  per  month  shall  be  reduced  30%  on  the  basis,  and 
any  miner  earning  over  $200  per  month  shall  be  reduced 
40%  on  the  basis. 
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“For  obtaining  the  price  of  coal  monthly,  the  president, 
of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  and  the  president  of  the 
Workingmen^s  Association  of  Schuylkill  county  shall  meet 
on  the  25th  day  of  each  month  and  select  five  operators, 
who  shall  on  the  25th  following,  produce  a statement  sworn 
to  or  affirmed,  of  the  prices  of  coal  at  Port  Carbon  for  all 
sizes  above  pea  coal. 

“The  five  operators  shall  be  selected . from  a list  of 
those  shipping  over  40,000  tons  of  coal  annually  and  none 
shall  be  selected  a second  time  until  the  list  is  exhausted. 

“The  price  of  coal  so  obtained  shall  fi?Q  the  rate  of 
wages  for  that  month  and  this  agreement  in  regard  to 
the  mode  of  obtaining  prices  shall  remain  in  force  during 
the  year  1870. 

WlLLIA3^r  KeNDIUCK,  JOPiN  SiNEY, 

J.  K.  SiGFEiED,  George  Corhett, 

M.  P.  Fowler,  George  Attiiey, 

Baird  Sxyder,  Ja:mes  B.vrry, 

Samuel  E.  Griscom,  Robert  Weight:max, 
Operators.  Miners. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

TIIK  AVONDALE  CATA8TKOPJ1E.  — THE  ANTHRACITE  MINI^TO 
LAW.  — ARBITRATION. 

CHE  mammoth  vein  of  the  anthracite  coal  field  fre- 
quently rises  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  50  feet. 
This  remarkable  thickness,  together  with  the  steep  inclin- 
ation of  the  strata,  makes  the  occupation  of  the  anthracite 
miner  one  of  peculiar  peril.  The  report  of  the  mine  in- 
spectors show  that  more  men  are  killed  per  ton  of  cool 
mined  than  in  any  other  coal  field  in  the  world.  • So 
numerous  and  heart-rending  had  these  accidents  become 
that  the  miners  of  Scliuylkill  county  in  the  year  1858 
appealed  to  the  Legislature  for  the  passage  of  a law  to 
provide  for  official  supervision  of  the  mines,  and  a bill  for 
tliat  purpose  was  introduced  the  same  year;  but  it  found 
no  countenance,  and  never  came  to  a vote.  In  18GG  it 
was  again  introduced,  and  passed  the  lower  house,  but  was 
defeated  in  the  Senate.  In  18G9  it  was  reintroduced, 
passed  both  houses  and  received  the  approval  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  state. 

The  enactment  of  a mining  law  for  the  protection  of 
tile  miners  of  a single  county  was  an  inexcusable  blunder. 
It  had  been  in  operation  only  a few  months  when  the 
Avondale  shaft  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Luzerne  took 
fire  and  suffocated  every  soul  in  the  mines  including  two 
daring  miners  _\vho  went  down  the  mine  after  the  fire,  in 
the  hope  of  rescuing  some  of  the  entombed  men.  The 
shaft  had  but  one  opening  and  the  catastrophe  was  caused 
by  the  furnaceman,  while  lighting  the  furnace  in  the  morn- 
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in.g  after  the  miners  had  gone^down  to  work.  He  used 
wood  in  lighting  the  fire  and  sparks  from  the  burning  wood 
flying  up  the  shaft,  set  the  wooden  partition  used  for 
dividing  the  pit  into  upcast  and  downcast  compartments, 
on  fire. 

The  partition  in  turn  set  the  immense  wooden  structure 
on  top  of  the  pit  on  fire.  The  whole  underground  force 
of  the  mine,  109  souls,  were  sulTocated  to  death  by  the 
gases  which  emanated  from  the  burning  woodwork  in  the 
shaft  and  the  breakers  on  top  of  it. 

The  Avondale  shaft  is  situated  four  miles  from  Ply- 
mouth, in  Luzerne  county,  in  the  heart  of  the  anthracite 
region.  The  catastrophe  occurred  in  the  forenoon  of  tlie 
Gth  of  September,  18G9,  after  a long  strike,  the  miners 
having  gone  to  work  that  fatal  morning.  The  fire  was 
discovered  at  9 o’clock  by  the  stable  boss  who  had  just 
descended  willi  a load  of  hay  for  the  mules.  lie  imme- 
diately gave  the  alarm.  A few  minutes  afterwards  a 
cloud ‘of  smoke,  followed  by  a mass  of  flame,  arose  through 
the  shaft,  which  set  fire  to  the  breakers,  and  spread  to  the 
hoisting  house,  driving  the  engineer  from  his  post. 

Dispatches  were  sent  to  the  neighboring  towns,  and  the 
fire  dc])artments  of  Wilkesbarre,  Scranton  and  Kingston 
hurried  to  the  burning  mine.  Ten  thousand  j)eople  rush- 
ed to  the  scene  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  entombed 
miners,  but  their  aid  was  powerless  before  the  burning 
elements.  The  whole  of  the  immense  wooden  structure 
was  wrapped  in  flames,  which  arose  to  a height  of  a hun- 
dred feet,  swaying  too  and  fro  in  the  wind,  and  forming 
a terrific  scene.  The  hoisting  ropes  and  all  the  noncom- 
bustible material  fell  crashing  down  the  shaft,  followed  l)y 
pieces  of  burning  timber. 
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On  the  arrival  of  the  fire  engines  streams  of  water 
were  turned  on  the  mine,  but  several  hours  elapsed  before 
the  fire  abated.  A band  of  rescuers  were  then  organized 
to  go  down  the  shaft  to  attempt  the  r«^scue  of  the  impris- 
oned miners.  The  sliaft  was  found  (o  be  chohed  up  wit1\ 
tlie  fallen  debris  to  a height  of  fcity  feft,  and  it  was 
sundown  before  it  was  cleared  away.  A d jg  was  lowered 
to  test  the  condition  of  the  air.  Tr  was  ''.live  when  with- 
drawn, but  nearly  overcome  from  .he  • '’cats  of  the  sur- 
charged atmosphere.  An  hour  lab  r g ‘'.iiner  was  lowered, 
who  soon  returned  nearly  exhaust^  ' 

As  soon  as  descent  could  bo  n ude  with  safety,  a band 
of  rescuers  w^ere  lowered,  wh  . advanced  along  the  main 
gallery  about  200  feet,  when  they  came  upon  three  dead 
bodies.  The  main  trap  door  was  closed.  The  rescuers 
rapped  upon  it  with  clubs,  and  shouted  with  all  their 
might.  deceiving  no  reply  they  returned  to  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  and  were  drawn  to  day. 

Another  exploring  pai  was  lowered,  which  soon  re- 
turned overcome  by  the  ].*  mm'.s  atmosphere  of  the  mine. 
A third  corps  of  rescuers  descended,  and  found  the  venti- 
lating furnace  still  burning,  and  the  gases  emanating  from 
the  fire  spreading  through  the  mine.  All  efforts  to  ex- 
tinguish the  furnace  failed,  as  the  water  from  the  hose 
could  not  be  brought  to  play  upon  the  fire,  and  all  further 
attempts  to  explore  the  interior  of  the  mine  were  aban- 
doned until  the  furnace  died  out. 

During  the  second  day  several  attempts  were  made  to 
enter  the  workings  and  find  the  miners,  but  the  mine  gases 
prevented  any  extended  search.  The  third  morning  two 
dead  bodies  were  found.  At  half-past  six  o’clock  the 
whole  force  was  discovered  lying  dead  behind  an  embank- 
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ment  which  they  had  thrown  up  to  dam  back  the  deadly 
gases. 

Fathers  and  sons  were  found  locked  in  each  others  . 
arms.  ' Some  of  the  dead  were  kneeling  in  the  attitude  ^ 
of  prayer;  some  lay  on  the  ground  with  their  faces  down- 
ward; some  were  found  witli  clasped  hands,  and  some  aj)- 
peared  to  have  fallen  while  walking.  All  knew  that  the 
insidious  influence  of  the  surcharged  atmosphere  would 
soon  cause  death.  They  fell  asleep  in  a painless  stupor, 
the  weaker  dying  first. 

Xo  catastrophe  ever  occured  in  this  country  which 
created  a greater  sensation  than  this  mining  horror.  The 
public  press  united  in  demanding  the  passage  of  all  laws 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of 
miners.  The  miners  of  the  anthracite  region,  also,  who 
were  well  organized  at  the  time,  held  public  meetings  all 
over  the  coal  fields  and  passed  strong  resolutions  demand- 
ing that  the  incoming  Legislature  enact  rigid  laws  for 
the  regulation,  ventilation  and  safety  of  all  anthracite 
mines,  and  make  provision  for  the  inspection  of  the  same 
by  competent,  practical  miners  to  see  that  the  laws  would 
be  enforced  and  obeyed. 

When  the  Legislature  met  in  the  following  January  a 
committee  of  representative  miners,  consisting  of  John 
Siney,  Thomas  Williams,  and  Harry  J.  Walls,  was  sent 
to  Harrisburg  • to  have  a mining  bill  enacted  into  a law 
for  the  proper  security  of  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of 
the  anthracite  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
promptly  done. 

The  success  of  the  suspension,  the  adoption  of  the  slid- 
ing scale,  and  the  enactment  of  the  mining  law,  all  in  a 
single  year,  turned  the  heads  of  the  miners  and  made  the 
leaders  arrogant  and  boastful.  The  operators  were  cor- 
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respondingly  hostile,  and^were  busy  with  plans  to  break 
up  the  W.  B.  A.  The  Miners*  Journal,  B.  F.  Bannan, 
editor,  which  was  published  in  Pottsville,  in  the  interest- 
of  the  coal  trade,  was  bitter  in  its  attacks  on  the  Miners’ 
union.  Every  issue  of  the  Journal  denounced  John  Siney 
as  an  ignorant  demagogue,  who  bad  brought  the  coal 
trade  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  The  miners,  on  the  other 
hand,  owned  and  controlled  the  Anthracite  Monitor,  of 
whieh  John  Parker  was  editor,  but  he  was  no  match  for 
Bannon  in  scurrilous  abuse.  The  ill-tempered  tirades 
against  Siney,  however,  only  strengthened  him  with  the 
miners,  and  for  that  reason  Siney  enjoyed  these  attacks. 

The  miners,  through  the  power  of  well  directed  or- 
ganization, were  masters  of  the  situation,  but  the  leaders 
of  this  new  school  of  political  philosophy  had  created  a 
power  which  they  were  unaljle  to  control.  In  one  of  the 
thin  veins  the  miners  asked  for  an  advance  above  the  scale 
rates,  which  was  refused,  and  they  struck.  The  strikers 
were  arrested  under  the  conspiracy  laws  of  the  state,  found 
guilty  of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned.  The  success  of 
these  trials  raised  the  spirits  of  the  operators  and  soured 
the  tempers  of  the  miners.  Both  parties  met  in  anger  to 
adjust  conditions  for  the  year  1870.  The  Anthracite 
Board  of  Trade,  which  was  resolved  on  a reduction  of 
wages,  proposed  a basis  of  $2.00  a ton.  The  Working- 
men’s  Benevolent  Association  peremptorily  declined  to 
consider  the  proposition.  The  operators  then  passed  a 
resolution  to  close  the  mines  until  the  miners  were  ready 
to  accept  the  $2.00  basis. 

In  the  northern  and  middle  coal  fields  a compromise 
was  effected,  and  work  continued  without  interruption 
during  the  whole  year.  In  the  middle  of  January,  the 
Board  of  Trade  rescinded  the  resolution  providing  for  a 
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$2.00  basis,  and  offered  more  liberal  conditions,  wbicli  were 
declined.  The  operators  then  closed  the  mines  of  tlie 
Schuylkill  held,  and  a four  months  lockout  resulted.  In 
the  month  of  July  an  agreement  was  reached  on  tlie  $3.00 
basis,-  but  provisions  were  made  for  wages  to  slide  below 
as  well  as  above  the  basis.  Work  was  resumed  in  the 
Schuylkill  field  and  continued  until  the  close  of  the  year 
without  interruption.  The  sliding  scale  soon  fell  below 
the  basis,  averaging  a reduction  of  18%  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  and  2-1%  in  the  months  of  November  and  - 
December. 

These  reductions  were  duo  to  over-production ; the 
glutted  market  brought  down  the  price  of  coal,  and  a cor- 
responding reduction  in  the  price  of  mining.  A sliding 
scale,  without  a basis  below  which  wages  cannot  fall,  will 
invariably  result  in  lower  wages,  whenever  the  supply  of 
coal  is  greater  than  the  demand.  In  the  anthracite 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  at  this  time,  the  supply  greatly 
exceeded  the  demand.  All  the  mines  of  the  anthracite 
region  had  been  running  full  time  since  the  month  of  | 
August.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the  markets  were 
glutted,  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  W.  B.  A. 
ordered  a suspension.  During  the  past  two  years 
a bitter  feeling  had  grown  between  the  miners  of  the 
Schuylkill  region  and  those  of  Carbon  and  Luzerne 
counties,  who  had,  during  the  suspension  of  ISGl),  and  the 
strike  of  1870,  made  special  terms  with  their  employers 
and  continued  working.  The  feeling  between  the  oper- 
ators of  these  districts  was  equally  hostile,  the  operators 
of  the  southern  fields  regarding  those'  of  the  northern 
districts  as  guerillas,  for  advancing  wages  above  the  scale 
rates. 
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In  the  month  of  XovenilVer,  the  Executive  Board  of  the 
Workingmen^s  Benevolent  Association  and  the  Anthracite^ 
Board  of  Trade  met  and  arranged  a scale  of  prices  for 
the  year  1S71,  on  the  basis  of  $3.00  per  ton;  but  ,the 
miners  of  the  Southern  fields  declined  to  abide  by  the  terms 
of  the  joint  convention  unless  the  miners  of  Luzerne  and 
Carbon  counties  would  work  with  them  in  good  faith; 
otherwise  they  would  make  such  arrangements  with  their 
employers  as  would  be  for  their  own  benefit. 

The  operators  of  the  northern  field  had  reaped  a rich 
harvest  during  the  preceding  year,  by  keeping  their  mines 
working  all  the  time  of  the  suspension  and  strike,  but  they 
had  lost  money  when  all  the  mines  of  the  coal  fields  were 
running  and  prices  falling  the  latter  half  of  the  present 
year.  They  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  former  prices, 
and  proposed  a reduction  equivalent  to  3-1%,  and  on  the 
lOtli  of  January  their  miners  struck.  , The  whole  region 
was  now  idle.  After  a months’  strike’,  the  Luzerne  and 
Carbon  county  operators,  believing  that  the  general  sus- 
pension would  raise  the  price  of  coal  as  on  similar  occas- 
ions, offered  to  let  the  miners  go  back  to  work  at  the  old 
price. 

The  mines  were  started  up,  but  the  strong  and  cun- 
ning hand  of  Franklin  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia railroad,  caught  the  guerilla  operators  by  the 
throat.  Tie  raised  the  rate  of  freight  to  three  times  its 
former  price;  other  roads  followed  Gowen,  and  all  mining 
operations  forthwith  ceased.  The  coal  companies  affected 
appealed  to  the  Legi.slature  for  protection,  the  coal  dealers 
joining  in  the  movement.  But  Gowen,  who  was  alil:e 
shrewd  and  unserupulous,  was  master  of  the  situation. 
The  Legislative  committee  appointed  lo  investigate  the 
charge  as  to  whether  the  railroads  were  not  violating  their 
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charters  in  charging  such  endrnioiis  freights,  found  that 
they  had  not  done  so,  there  being  no  restrictions  on  the 
rates  which  they  might  charge.  Gowen  had  bought  a 
number  of  loads  of  coal  from  dealers  in  Philadelphia  who 
were  pursuing  him,  and  had  each  load  afterwards  weighed 
on  the  city  scales,  taking  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  city 
weighmaster.  Not  one  of  the  loads  held  out,  one  of  them 
bought  for  a ton  weighed  only  thirteen  hundred  pounds. 
This  evidence  he  produced  before  the  Legislative  commit- 
tee, which  made  the  testimony  of  the  coal  dealers 
ridiculous.  ’ • 

Meantime  the  operators  of  the  lower  fields  finding  that 
the  miners  would  not  respect  the  joint  arrangement  of  the 
committee  of  the  Anthracite  Board  of  Trade  and  the 
Workingmen’s  Benevolent  Association,  proposed  to  .treat 
with  the  miners  direct;  but  they  could  not  come  to  an 
agreement.  The  mine  owners  of  Scranton  hired 
non-union  men  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  the 
deadlock.  A red  flag  flaunted  in  the  face  of  a wild  bull 
does  not  compare  with  the  fierce  native  daring  of  a.  strik- 
ing miner  when  he  sees  blacklegs  coming  to  take  his  place 
in  the  mine.  A crowd  of  excited  strikers  crowded  around 
the  non-union  miners  and  drove  them  away.  The  sheriff 
of  the  county  called  on  the  governor  for  troops  to  protect 
the  new  miners,  and  a company  of  militia  was  sent  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance. 

By  some  means  the  strikers  got  possession  of  the  arms 
of  the  militia,  and  marched  to  every  mine  that  had  started 
up  with  non-union  men,  and  by  threats  and  inuendoes  of 
violence  so  intimidated  the  strangers  that  they  left  the 
mines  and  could  not  be  induced  to  return.  The  governor 
issued  a proclamation  commanding  all  riotous  persons  to 
disperse  and  threatening  the  tumultuous  strikers  witli  the 
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vengeance  of  the  state.  He  ordered  out  another  company 
of  soldiers,  but  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  more 
militia  at  the  disaffected  points,  the  strikers  kepf  up  the 
deadlock. 

Sometime  before  the  strike,  Mr.  Mundilla,  a member 
of  the  British  Parliament,  and  one  of  the  most  extensive 
employers  of  labor  in  England,  liad  delivered  a speech  in 
New  York  on  arbitration  as  a means  of  settling  disputes 
between  employers  and  employes.  He  recounted  at 
length  the  manner  of  settling  labor  troubles,  and  the 
happy  results  that  bad  flowed  from  arbitration  in  England. 
The  speech  attracted  wide  attention  in  this  country. 
Eckley  B.  Coxe,  of  Drifton,  Pa.,  read  an  interesting  paper 
on  the  same  subject  at  the  ensuing  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Social  Science  Association  in  Philadelphia,  and  fol- 
lowed up  the  subject  with  a series  of  letters  to  the  Anthra- 
cite Monitor,  the  oiUcial  organ  of  the  W.  B.  A.  " 

During  the  strike  Co.xe  exerted  his  influence  to  get  the 
matters  in  dispute  between  the  miners  and  operators  set- 
tled by  arbitration.  John  Siney  was  an  ardent  friend  of 
this  plan  of  adjusting  labor  disputes.  Nothing  stood  in 
the  way  of  deciding  the  questions  at  issue  but  the  oper- 
ators, who  feared  that  the  miners  would  not  abide  by  the 
award  of  the  judges  in  case  the  decision  should  not  be  to 
their  liking.  Coxe  persevered  in  pushing  the  plan,  and 
on  the  17th  of  April  a joint  board  of  miners  and  operators 
met  in  ]\[auch  Chunk  to  settle  the  various  matters  at  issue. 

The  questions  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  board  were: 
The  interference  of  the  miners  with  the  working  of  the 
mines,  and  with  non-union  men;  the  attitude  of  the  oper- 
ators toward  the  miners’  union,  and  the  questions  of 
wages  and  the  sliding  scale.  The  board  failed  to  agree, 
and  Judge  William  Elwell,  who  had  been  chosen  ^umpire, 
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was  called  in,  who  decided  that  the  scale  should  be  one  cent 
for  each  three  cents  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  coal;  the 
basis  was  made  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents;  but 
after  coal  fell  to  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  wages 
were  not  to  fall  any  farther.  All  future  disputes  were  to 
be  settled  by  arbitration. 

The  decision  of  the  umpire  was  satisfactory  to  both  in- 
terests, and  work  was  at  once  resumed  at  the  mines.  It 
was  believed  that  the  era  of  strikes  had  disappeared,  witli 
all  the  bitterness  of  feeling  which  they  engendered,  but 
this  was  not  to  be.  The  miners  of  the  anthracite  regions 
were  a heterogeneous  mass,  less  self-respecting  and  self- 
governing  than  they  are  now.  They  had,  under  the  con- 
sumate  leadership  of  John  Siney,  beaten  their  employers 
in  every  contest  the  two  preceding  years,  and  in  conse- 
quence had  become  arrogant  and  domineering. 

• In  September,  tlic  outside  laborers  of  the  Thomas  Coal 
Company  made  a demand  on  their  employers,  in  flagrant 
violation  of  the  awards  of  the  umpire  for  an  advance  of 
wages  to  correspond  to  tlie  basis  of  1870,  which  the  com- 
pany granted.  Otlier  outside  men,  made  similar  demands, 
which  were  complied  with.  When  the  price  of  coal  fell 
below  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  the  miners  at  one 
of  the  mines  declined  to  accept  a corresponding  reduction. 
Siney  and  other  honorable  leaders  appealed  to  the  men 
to  respect  the  award  of  the  umpire,  but  no  attention  was 
paid  to  their  appeals.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  organize 
a miners’  union  when  work  is  good  and  wages  high,  but  it 
is  a much  more  difficult  matter  to  control  a turbulent  con- 
stituency, composed  of  various  nationalities.  That  John 
Siney  was  able  to  hold  the  anthracite  miners  together  as 
long  as  he  did  and  wring  one  concession  after  another  from 
the  strongest  and  most  powerful  corporations  in  the  United 
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States,  stamps  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  this 
country  has  produced. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  1871,  another  heart-rending  acci- 
dent, similar  in  character  to  the  Avondale  catastrophe, 
occured  at  West  Pittston,  in  the  anthracite  region,  by 
which  twenty  miners  lost  their  lives.  The  mine,  which 
was  a shaft  opening,  had  but  one  means  of  escape,  and  was 
working  but  twenty  men  until  an  escapement  shaft  was 
completed.  Ventilation  was  provided  by  a fan;  one  of 
the  journals  of  which  became  so  heated  as  to  set  the  wood- 
work covering  the  pit’s  mouth  on  fire.  The  fire  soon 
spread  to  the  immense  structure  surrounding  the  shaft. 
Tlie  cagers  and  two  trapper  boys,  who  were  at  the  bottom 
of  the  pit,  were  notified  of  the  danger.  One  of  the 
trapper  boys  volunteered  to  go  back  into  the  workings  and 
notify  the  miners.  The  eager  and  the  other  trapper  were 
drawn  up  before  the  flames  drove  the  engineer  from  his 
post,  but  tlie  brave  little  boy  who  ran  into  the  interior  of 
the  mine  perished,  together  with  the  men  he  sought  to 
rescue,  from  the  effects  of  the  gases  generated  by  the  burn- 
ing woodwork  of  the  shaft. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  MOLLIE  MAGUIRES.  — COLL.VPSE  OF  THE  WORKING- 
MEN'S BENEVOLENT  ASSOCIATION. 

CHE  anthracite  region  had  been  infested  for  several. 

years  by  a desperate  class  of  men,  banded  together 
in  secret,  roth-bound  association,  known  as  “^lollie 
i\Iaguires.’’  The  order  was  composed  of  men  of 
Irish  birth  or  descent,  who  professed  to  belong 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  none  other  being,  eligible 
to  membership.  The  society  originated  in  Ire- 
land, having  been  formed  after  the  struggle  to,  liberate 
Ireland  from  British  yoke,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
brave  and  patriotic  Robert  Emmett.  The  purpose  of  the 
association  seems  to  have  been  to  frighten  tyrannical  land-., 
lords.  The  ^‘^lollies’^  dressed  like  women,  laid  in  waiting 
for  their  victims,  which  they  assaulted  with  staves. 

The  organization,  which  had  been  transplanted  to  the 
anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  by  Irish  immigrants, 
soon  became  subject  to  the  control  of  the  worst  elements 
of  this  nationality.  A number  of  murders  had  been 
traced  to  the  “^lollies,”  but  in  the  trials  which  followed 
alibis  bad  been  sworn  to  by  members  of  the  order.  The 
vengeance  of  the  ‘‘Mollies”  was  directed  mainly  against 
mine  bosses  and  superintendents  who  had  incurred  their 
ill-will.  Breakers  were  sometimes  burned  to  gratify  a 
grudge  against  a coal  company,  but  murder  rather  tlian 
incendiarism  inspir('d  those  wicked  men.  The  clergy  of 
the  Catholic  church  exerted  their  powerful  influence  to 
break  up  the  organization  and  bring  the  guilty  parties  to 
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trial;  but  neither  the  humane  labors  of  the  priest  nor  the 
terrors  of  excommunication  had  any  effect  on  the  hardened 
“Mollies.”  They  met  in  secret  places  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intoxicating  liquor  planned  incendiarism  and 
murder. 

Frank  B.  Gowen,  president  of  the  riiiladelphia  and 
Beading  Bailroad,  was  the  moving  spirit  in  bringing  these 
hardened  men  to  justice.' 

A detective  named  James  MeParlin,  liimself  an  Irish- 
man, and  a member  of  the  Catholic  faith,  was  sent  by  the 
Pinkerton  Agency  of  Chicago  at  the  instance  of  Gowen 
into  the  coal  field.  MeParlin  assumed  the  name  of  James 
^IcKcnna,  and  joined  the  society.  By  loud  protestations 
of  devotion  to  the  wildest  excesses  of  the  order,  he  gained 
the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  leaders.  lie  was  elected 
secretary  of  the  Shenandoah  division  of  the  society  and 
was  bold  and  outspoken  in  all  its  wicked  purposes.  He 
remained  a member  of  the  order  for  three  years,  reporting 
to  his  chief  by  letter  nearly  every  day.  lie  was  some- 
times suspected  of  being  a spy,  but  by  the  use  of  his  strong 
right  arm  and  his  glib  tongue  regained  the  confidence  of 
his  wicked  associates.  At  length  his  true  character  as  a 
detective  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  “Mollies,”  and  he 
made  haste  to  get  out  of  the  coal  fields,  standing  not  on 
the  order  of  his  going,  but  going  at  once. 

The  mass  of  testimony  whicli  the  detective  had  fur- 
nished the  Pinkerton  Agency  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  prosecuting  attorneys  of  the  counties  in  which  the  mis- 
deeds of  the  society  had  been  committed,  and  seventy 
arrests  followed  in  quick  succession.  Twelve  of  the  accused 
were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  four  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree,  four  of  accessory  murder,  and 
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six  were  convicted  of  perjury.  Some  of  the  accused 
turned  states  evidence  and  saved  their  necks. 

During  the  reign  of  the  “Mollies,”  a feeling  of  inse- 
curity and  terror  pervaded  the  whole  anthracite  coal  region, 
but  no  sooner  were  the  arrests  made  than  this  feeling  was 
replaced  by  indignation  and  cries  of  vengeance.  The 
trials  occurred  under  this  intense  excitement  and  a number 
of  convictions  were  made  which  under  a lessened  strain  of 
public  feeling  would  probably  have  resulted  in  acquittal. 
The  pendulum  had  swung  too  far  to  the  left  and  it  re- 
bounded too  far  to  the  right. 

The  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association  was 
publicly  accused  of  being  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  the 
“Mollie  Maguires.”  There  never  was  a more  groundless 
accusation.  ^lany  of  the  “Mollies”  were  members  of  the 
M.  and  L.  B.  A.  as  they  were  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  but  both  the  ^liners’  union  and  the  Catholic 
churcli  frowned  down  these  acts  of  incendiarism  and  re- 
joiced in  common  with  all  good  and  law-abiding  citizens 
when  the  perpetrators  were  arrested  and  convicted.  With 
the  conviction  and  execution  of  the  misguided  “Mollie 
Maguire”  leaders,  the  society  disappeared  from  the  anthra- 
cite coal  region  and  was  never  heard  of  afterwards.  It 
left  a temporary  stain  on  the  good  name  of  the  Irish  race, 
whicli  has  since  been  effaced. 

Widi  tlie  convietion  and  j)unishm(‘Mt  of  the  “^follio 
]\raguires,”  a feeling  of  sc^curity  returned  to  the  region, 
^fine  bosses  and  superintendents  no  longer  found  it  nec- 
essary to  carry  firearms  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
prowling  assasin,  the  night-watchman  was  no  longer  needed 
•at  the  breaker.  Peace  and  security  took  the  place  of  tur- 
moil and  danger.  None  welcomed  the  change  more  than 
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the  law-abiding  and  religious  element  of  the  miners  of 
Irish  nativity  and  descent. 

The  conflict  of  the  two  great  combinations  which"^ 
sought  to  regulate  the  price  of  labor,  however,  went  on 
with  all  its  old-time  energy  and  bitterness  of  feeling.  The 
mining  companies  having  learned  a valuable  lesson  from 
tlie  tactics  of  the  miners,  now  took  the  initiative  in  restrict- 
ing the  coal  supply.  In  ilie  fall  of  1873,  they  formed  a 
powerful  combination  to  keep  the  market  depleted  of  sur- 
])liis  coal  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  i)rices.  This 
was  the  year  of  the  panic,  when  the  demand  for  coal  fell 
off  forty  per  cent.,  but  by  carefully  keeping  the  market 
depleted  by  suspensions,  the  coal  companies  were  able  to 
pay  prevailing  prices  until  tlie  beginning  of  1875.  Mean- 
while, Joliii  Siney  had  resigned  tlie  presidency  of  the  W. 
P.  A.  to  accept  tliat  of  the  Miners’  National  Association, 
which  was  organized  in  October,  1873.  Siney  was  suc- 
ceeded by  John  Parker,  the  editor  of  the  Anthracite  Mon- 
itor, a man  of  spotless  character  and  possessed  of  more  tlian 
ordinary  ability,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  liis  that  wages 
were  reduced  in  1875. 

On  the  first  of  January  of  that  year,  ilie  Operators’ 
union  proposed  a reduction  of  wages  ranging  from  ton  to  i 
twenty  per  cent,  in  the  Schuylkill  district,  fifteen  per  cent, 
to  twenty  per  cent,  in  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  to  change 
the  manner  of  selecting  the  mines  upon  which  the  monthly 
basis  was  made,  which  still  further  reduced  wages.  The 
miners  in  the  northern  fields  accepted  the  redaction,  but 
those  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Lehigh  Valleys  struck.  This 
strike  is  still  known  in  the  region  as  the  ‘flong  strike.” 
The  operators,  who  were  combined  in  solid  phalanx,  were 
resolved  at  whatever  sacrifice  to  defeat  the  miners  and  . 
break  up  their  formidable  organization,  which  had  so 
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often  in  the  past  presented  an  impenetrable  front 
to  the  plans  of  the  operators  for  reducing  wages.  The 
miners  on  the  other  hand  were  as  determined  as  their  op- 
ponents to  retain  present  rates,  even  if  it  should  require  a 
strike  of  six  months  to  accomplish  it. 

The  strike,  as  a general  thing,  was  conducted  in  an 
orderly  manner;  on  one  occasion  the  militia  was  called 
out  but  was  not  needed,  and  soon  returned  home.  Weeks 
and  months  rolled  by  and  still  neither  side  showed  a dis- 
position to  yield. 

The  miners  made  heroic  sacrifices  such  as  they  had 
never  made  before  to  win  the  strike.  In  the  closing  weeks 
of  the  contest  there  were  exhibited  scenes  of  woe  and  want 
and  uncomplaining  siitfering  seldom  surpassed.  Hun- 
dreds of  families  rose  in  the  morning  to  breakfast  on  a 
crust  of  bread  and  a glass  of  water,  who  did  not  know 
where  a bite  of  dinner  was  to  come  from.  Day  after 
day,  men,  w'omen  and  children  went  to  the  adjoining 
woods  to  dig  roots  and  pick  up  herbs  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together,  and  still  the  strike  went  on  with  no  visable 
sign  of  surrender.  But  workingmen  must  work  that  they 
may  eat,  and  must  eat  that  they  may  work,  while,  capital 
can  wait.  The  end  came  at  last  in  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  miners.  The  force  of  nature  could  no 
further  go. 

The  strike  lasted  seven  months.  The  miners  were  beaten 
along  the  whole  line  and  with  their  defeat,  the  great  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Workingmens’  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation was  so  completely  demoralized  that  it  went  to 
pieces.  The  miners  were  wliolly  at  the  mercy  of  the  great 
corporations  and  were  obliged  to  accept  any  terms  which 
their  employers  saw  fit  to  impose  upon  them.  They  were 
even  compelled  to  sign  away  their  rights,  which  had  D'cn 
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secured  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  of  having  the  coal 
weiglied  instead  of  measured. 

The  Workingmens’  Benevolent  Association,  so  formid- 
able in  its  day,  committed  some  mistakes,  but  did  much 
good.  It  was  handicapped  by  the  lawless  element  within 
its  ranks,  which  it  sought  to  control  in  vain.  The  union 
was  composed  of  a heterogenous  mass  of  workingmen  of 
various  nationalities,  inspired  with  race  prejudices,  and 
many  of  the  miners  were^igiiorant  and  brutal  and  could 
see  no  redress  for  any  grievance,  real  or  imaginary,  except 
by  the  use  of  physical  force.  The  law-al)iding  and  the 
lawless  element  were  not  in  sympathy.  One  party  desired 
success  by  lawful  means,  the  other  by  the  use  of  the  as- 
sassin's knife  and  pistol,  and  the  law-abiding  element  had 
to  bear  the  odium  of  the  misdeeds  of  the  lawless  element. 

The  W.  B.  A.  was  modeled  after  the  Workingmens’ 
Benevolent  Society  of  Carbon  County,  which  was  organized 
in  1SG4,  although  the  association  was  always  known  as  the 
W.  B.  A.,  and  had  received  the  charter  from  the  Schuylkill 
County  Court  as  the  “Workingmens’  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion of  St.  Clair.”  Its  name  was  changed  to  the  JMiners’ 
and  Laborers’  Association  in  1870  and  the  union  was 
granted  a charter  by  the  Legislature,  bearing  that  name, 
but  the  association  was  always  known  by  its  former  name. 

Outside  of  what  the  organization  considered  a fair 
day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work,  and  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  it  was  ever  ready  to  fight,  there  were  a number  of 
grievances  which  it  sought  to  eradicate.  One  of  these  was 
deep-seated  and  of  long  standing,  and  was  known  as  the 
company  or  truck  store  system.  Prior  to  the  formation 
of  the  union,  employment  in  the  mines  was  generally 
conditioned  on  the  miners  dealing  in  the  company’s  stores. 
Tventy  to  thirty  per  cent,  more  was  generally  charged  for 
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goods  than  obtained  at  other  stores  where  competition  was  j 
free. 

As  early  as  1834  the  company  store  system  was  made  if 
the  subject  of  investigation  by  order  of  the  Legislature.  ? 
In  1842  it  had  become  so  oppressive  to  the  miners  of  the  •( 
region  as  to  cause  a strike,  which  was  accompanied  by 
riotous  demonstrations.  In  1863  its  abuses  attracted  the 
attention  of  Governor  Curtin,  who  referred  to  them  in  his 
message  to  the  Legislature,  and  recommended  the  enact-  4 


on  the  system  and  drove  it  out  of  the  region;  but  with  the 
panic  of  1873  it  returned  and  took  a new  lease  of  life. 
Since  tliat  time,  laws  have  been  enacted  in  many  of  the 
states  to  abolish  it,  but  notwithstanding  these  laws  bristle 
over  with  severe  pains  and  penalties,  it  still  prevails  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  wherever  coal  mining  is  done  in  the 
United  States.  The  enormous  profits  which  accrue  from 
it,  tempt  the  coal  companies  to  violate  the  law,  or  to 
evade  its  spirit,  if  not  its  letter.  The  anthracite  miners 
started  a niiinl)er  of  co-operative  stores  while  the  W.  B.  A. 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  with  a ])urpose  of  destroying 
the  truck  system,  all  of  which  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, were  short  lived.  They  flourished  for  a time, 
but  were  engulfed  in  the  panic  of  18-73. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  so  few  permanent  successes 
have  been  scored  1)y  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States 
who  have  ventured  on  the  sea  of  co-operation  with  the 
eminently  successful  example  of  the  Flannel  Weavers  of 
Bockdale,  England,  to  guide  and  direct  them.  In  1843, 
forty  weavers  who  had  failed  to  secure  an  advance  of  wages 
conceived  the  idea  of  banding  together  to  start  a store  on 
a co-operative  plan,  with  the  object  of  lessoning  the  cost 
of  living,  to  make  up  for  the  advance  of  wages  which  had 
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been  denied  them.  They  were  utterly  poor,  and  were 
only  able  to  put  $50  into  the  enterprise.  With  this  cap- 
ital they  purchased  a barrel  of  salt,  a few  pounds  of  butter 
and  some  oatmeal.  The  little  store  prospered  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  At  the  end  of  ten  years  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  reached  the  enormous  amount’  of 
$380,000. 

The  association  branched  out  into  other  departments 
of  trade,  established  a newspaper  which  they  called  the 
Co-Operative  News,  and  also  a library  arul  reading  room 
containing  twenty  tliousand  volumes. 

A noteworthy  feature  of  tlie  constitution  of  the  W.  B. 
A.  was  tlie  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  injured, 
and  for  the  burial  of  the  dead,  and  that  a stranger  might 
find  the  kind  attention  and  fostering  care  of  a brother 
who  needed  assistance,  and  be  encouraged  in  resolutions  of 
morality  and  sobriety  at  all  times.  ATast  sums  were  paid 
out  of  the  treasury  to  aid  the  sick,  much  of  which  was  not 
always  judiciously  expended. 


Mine  Locomotive. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  BLOSSBURG  REGION.  — A SAD  ACCIDENT  IN 
MAHONING  VALLEY. 

CHE  first  great  strike  in  the  Blossburg  district  of  Penn- 
sylvania occurred  in  18G5,  and  lasted  nine  months. 
In  18G3  a local  of  the  American  ^liners’  Association  was 
organized,  and  through  its  efforts,  and  the  groat  demand 
for  coal  incident  to  the  Civil  War,  the  price  of  mining  was 
increased  from  thirty-five  cents  to  a dollar  and  ten  cents 
a ton. 

In  18G5  a demand  was  made  for  fifteen  cents  per  ton 
increase.  Tlie  companies  interested  refused  to  concede 
the  price,  and  a strike  followed,  involving  all  the  miners 
at  Blossburg,  Morris  Run,  and  Fall  Brook,  which  were 
then  tlie  only  mines  in  the  region.  The  companies  posted 
notices  that  work  would  not  be  resumed  until  the  nien 
signified  their  willingness  to  sign  an  agreement  not  to 
belong  to  any  union.  At  Morris  Run  and  Fall  Brook 
the  operating  companies  owned  all  the  land  and  all  the 
houses,  and  in  fact  everytliing  in  the  region  except  in  the 
town  of  Blossl)urg.  Tlie  strikers  Avere  immediately  noti- 
lled  to  vacale  their  bouses.  Under  tlie  law,  as  it  then 
existed,  the  householders  could  not  be  cvicicd  in  less  than 
ninety  days  time,  and  even  then  by  giving  the  necessary 
bond  and  taking  the  ordinary  stays  and  appeals,  they  could 
not  be  evicted  for  a year  or  more.  The  Legislature  being 
in  session,  the  coal  companies  sent  a lobby  to  Harrisburg, 
headed  by  Henry  Williams,  who  afterwards  became  judge 
of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state,  through  whose  influence 
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tlie  act,  since  known  as  the  “Ten  Day  Lease  xVct/’  was 
])assctl  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by  the  governor. 
The  local  courts  decided  that  it  was  retroactive,  and  writs 
of  ejectment  were  immediately  issued  and  steps  taken  to 
evict  the  strikers. 

When  the  sheriff  and  his  deputies  arrived  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evicting  the  families,  tlie  male  population  of  the 
towns  was  nowhere  to  be  found,  but  the  women  and  chil- 
dren madi‘  it  so  uncomfortable  for  the  sheriff  and  his 
])Osse  that  he  returned  to  Blossburg  and  telegraphed  the 
governor  for  troops  to  assist  him.  The  famous  Buck- 
tail  regiment,  which  was  then  returning  from  the  front, 
and  had  not  yet  been  mustered  out,  was  sent  to  the  sheriff's 
assistance.  Most  of  the  veterans  were  workingmen  and 
sympatliized  with  the  strikers;  nevertheless  tliey  performed 
the  distasteful  duty  of  guarding  the  sheriff  and  his  posse 
while  he  took  the  goods  out  of  the  various  houses  and  put 
tliem  on  the  train  for  transportation  to  Blossburg. 

The  sheriff  was  busy  taking  out  the  goods  from  one 
house,  and  among  other  things  that  had  to  be  removed, 
was  a barrel  of  flour  that  had  just  been  opened.  It  had 
to  ])e  handled  with  reasonable  care,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
flour  from  being  spilled.  Several  women  were  in 'the 
house  with  the  woman  whose  goods  were  being  evicted, 
who  kept  up  a continual  cross-fire  of  remarks,  not  at  all 
comi)limentary  to  the  sheriff  or  his  assistants.  Some 
liglit  remark  was  made,  and  the  sheriff  bent  over  the 
barrel  of  flour,  his  mouth  wide  open  with,  a loud  laugh. 
While  in  that  position,  one  of  the  women,  ]\Irs..  Arrow- 
smith,  sprang  forward  and  quickly  filling  her  hands  with 
flour  from  the  barrel,  threw  the  cohtents  full  into  the 
mouth  and  face  of  the  sheriff.  The  act  was  so  suddenly 
done  and  the  sheriff’s  mouth  and  throat  so  thoroughly 
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filled  that  he  was  nearly  choked  before  the  air  passages 
could  be  cleared  of  the  dry  and  sticky  flour.  The  depu- 
ties and  the  Bucktails  laughed  until  their  sides  were  sore, 
but  it  w^as  no  laughing  matter  to  the  sheriff.  Warrants 
were  issued  for  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  Arrowsmith  and  two  of 
her  associates,  and  they  had  to  remain  in  iiiding  until 
after  the  strike  came  to  a close. 

The  evictions,  instead  of  breaking  the  strike  as  liad 
l)cen  lioped  by  the  operators,  seemed  to  make  the  strikers 
more  determined  tlian  ever  to  win,  and  several  months 
passed  before  negotiations  were  opened  for  a renewal  of 
work.  Their  resources  having  been  exliausted,  the  miners 
were  forced  to  accept  the  terms  of  the  operators,  which 
were  that  the  miners  should  withdraw  from  the  union  and 
accept  twenty  cents  per  ton  less  for  mining  coal,  instead 
of  fifteen  cents  per  ton  of  an  advance.  Many  of  the  l)est 
men  were  victimized,  and  those  that  still  survive,  or  tlie 
descendants  of  those  that  have  passed  away,  can  be  found 
in  every  mining  region  of  the  country. 

In  1866  the  Blossburg  Coal  Company  began  develop- 
ing a large  tract  of  coal  land  four  miles  west  of  Blossburg, 
building  a town  of  about  five  hundred  houses,  in  which 
was  domiciled  a population  of  about  two  thousand  nine 
hundred.  The  town  was  named  Arnot,  in  honor  of  the 
first  president  of  the  company.  iMost  of  the  men  engaged 
in  operating  mines  in  the  Blossburg  field  were  also  engaged 
in  banking.  Consequently  the  panic  of  1873  fell  with  an 
intensified  fury  on*  mining  operations.  The  distance 
between  pay  days  gradually  became  greater,  and  wheil  the 
20th  of  November,  1873,  arrived,  the  miners  had  not  yet 
received  their  pay  for  September.  Discontent  was  every- 
where prevalent,  and  additional  fuel  was  added  to  the 
flame  by  a notice  posted  at  that  time,  notifying  the  miners 
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of  a reduction  in  wages  of  ten  cents  per  ton.  The  notices 
further  stated  that  the  company  stores  would  be  kept  open 
so  that  the  miners  could  get  such  goods  as  they  needed  to 
the  value  of  the  wages  earned  by  each  of  them,  but  no  pay- 
ment of  wages  would  be  made  in  cash  until  the  following 
April. 

In  the  rapid  growth  of  the  region  during  the  previous- 
three  years,  many  men  had  come  in  from  the  anthracite 
region,  who  were  members  of  the  IMincrs^  and  Laborers’ 
Benevolent  Association.  The  success  of  that  organiza* 
tion,  under  the  leadership  of  John  Siney,  was  attracting 
general  attention.  The  excitement  created  by  Siney’s  suc- 
cess resulted  in  a call  for  a meeting  of  the  miners  at  Arnot 
on  the  evening  of  November  22nd,  and  a lodge  of  the  M.  & 
L.  B.  A.  was  organized  in  the  Blossbiirg  district,  composed 
of  earnest  men,  some  of  whom  have  since  risen  to  prom- 
inence in  miners’  organizations.  The  three  large  com- 
panies operating  in  Tioga  county  at  that  time  were  the 
Blossburg  Coal  Company,  tlie  Morris  Bun  Coal  Alining 
Company  and  the  Fallbrook  Coal  Company.  The  Morris 
Bun  and  Fallbrook  companies  undertook  to  destroy  the 
organization,  and  insisted  that  their  employes  should  sign 
an  ironclad  agreement  not  to  join  the  union,  or  leave  it  if 
they  had  already  done  so.  The  mine  workers  declined,  and 
a fourteen  weeks’  strike  ensued.  After  the  strike  had  been 
on  nine  or  ten  weeks  the  companies  imported  a large  num- 
ber of  Swedes  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  The  new 
miners  were  taken  to  a large  barracks,  or  boarding  house, 
prepared  for  them  at  Arnot,  and  were  surrounded  by 
special  constables  sworn  in  by  the  coal  companies  for  that 
purpose. 

The  strikers  gathered  on  the  public  highway  in  front 
of  the  barracks,  and  insisted  on  the  right  to  have  a talk 
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with  the  strike-breakers  through  one  of  their  interpreters, 
to  explain  the  situation.  The  managers  declined  to  allow 
this  to  be  done;  but  finally  a Swedish  miner  got  in  among 
them,  and  within  an  hour  afterward,  the  whole  of  the  im- 
ported men  marched  out  on  the  highway^  and  joined  tlie 
strikers.  The  strangers  were  formed  in  line,  with  a 
Scotch  piper  at  their  head,  who  marched  them  out  of  town 
to  the  stirring  tune  of  the  “IMcGregor’s  Gathering.” 
When  they  reached  Blossburg,  four  miles  distant,  a gen- 
eral mass-meeting  and  jollification  was  organized;  tlie  im- 
ported men  were  housed  and  fed,  and  next  morning  were 
deported. 

Shortly  after  the  Swedes  left,  negotiations  were  opened 
for  a settlement  of  the  strike,  wliich  resulted  in  the  miners 
securing  every  point  they  asked  for.  Prior  to  this  time 
the  miners  of  Tioga  county  had  been  paid  to  a great  ex- 
tent in  store  orders  and  company  scrip.  The  scrip  passed 
current  in  the  community  as  money,  but  at  a discount,  ex- 
cept at  tlie  company  store,  wliere  it  was  accepted  at  its 
face  value.  Wlien  farmers  came  into  the  mining  towns 
with  tlicir  produce,  prospective  purchasers  would  ask  them 
*^Will  you  take  scrip?”  And  if  tlie  answer  was  in  the 
afTirmative,  a dicker  would  immediately  be  entered  into  as 
to  tlie  amount  of  discount  allowed.  The  scrip  commanded 
from  seventy  to  ninety  cents  on  the  dollar. 

During  the  strike,  the  Business  Men’s  League  of 
Blossburg,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  miners  com- 
mittees of  Fall  Brook,  Morris  Bun  and  Arnot,  called  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States 
government  to  the  fact  that  this  scri])  was  lieing  issued  by 
corporations  and  passed  as  money.  The  government  com- 
missioner was  immediately  sent  to  Tioga  county  to  inves- 
tigate the  matter,  and  a decision  was  made  that  the  tax 
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levied  by  the  United  States  government  on  all  paper  issued 
by  corporations  or  individuals,  and  circulated  as  currency, 
applied  to  this  scrip.  A great  deal  of  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  the  strike,  and  the  Seeretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  sent  Jnlin  Tomlinson  to  in- 
vestigate the  situation  and  report  his  findings  to  the  gov- 
ernor. ITis  report  was  entirely  favoralile  to  the  miners, 
and  to  his  induenee  a great  measure  of  credit  is  duo  for 
the  successful  termination  of  the  strike.  During  the 
strike  the  miners  and  their  families  were  again  evicted  and 
found  shelter  in  shantjes  erected  for  tlic  purjiose  in  l>loss- 
burg.  Tlie  following  is  a co])y  of  one  of  the  notices  posted 
bv  the  coal  companies. 

“Moinns  Prx,  Deeiuidier  11,  1(S73. 
‘‘Xotiee  is  hereby  given  that  on  Saturday,  the  13th 
inst.,  this  company  will  pay  all  their  miners  for  September 
who  do  not  l)elong  to  the  ndnei’s’  union  propose<!  in  dhoga 
county,  Pennsylvania,  and  who  pledge  themselves  not  to 
join  the  same.  Also,  that  we  will  pay  up  all  miners,  who 
do  not  belong  to  tlie  said  union,  in  full,  as  soon  as  they 
are  ready  to  settle  up  tlu'ir  accounts  and  vacate  their 
houses. 

“All  miners  employed  by  this  company  will  be  expected 
to  give  satisfactory  replies  to  the  following  questions: 

“1st.  Are  you  a member  of  the  union  of  miners  pro- 
posed in  Tioga  county,  Pennsylvania,  or  any  society  of  a 
similar  character? 

“If  the  party  is  not  a member,  tlven  he  will  be  asked: 
*?nd.  Are  you  willing,  and  do  you  pledge*  yourself  not 
to  join  any  such  society? 

“If  the  party  is  a member,  he  will  be  asked: 
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Are  you  willing,  and  do  you  pledge  yourself  to 
dissolve  your  connection  with  such  society  without  delay,  i 
and  not  join  the  same  again?  * 

‘‘The  companies  will  protect  all  men  working  for  them  b 
from  violence.” 

(Signed.)  Moiuns  Run  Coal  Company, 

Morris  Run,  Tioga  Co.,  Ra. 

Tlic  strike  was  settled  in  the  early  days  of  !March,  1874, 
and  liarmony  was  again  restored  between  employer  and 
(•iii])loy(i.  Until  the  middle  of  June  the  mines  were 
operated  every  day.  At  that  time  they  began  to  feel  tlie 
eJfects  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  market  and  the 
tonnage  fell  off  to  al)out  five  hundred  tliousand  tons  an- 
nually, and  did  not  regain  its  former  si/e  \jnlil  1878. 

In  the  meantime  many  reductions  had  hc'cn  olfered  by 
the  eom])anies  and  acc(‘pted  by  the  miners  without  ques- 
tion, until  the  same  prices  paid  in  the  panic  of  1857  had 
been  readied.  In  1877  the  local  unions  of  the 
^r.  and  Tj.  B.  A.  and  the  Xational  Union  which 
succeeded  it,  went  out  of  existence.  They  \yere 
imniedialdy  succeeded  by  Local  Assemblies  of  the 
Knights  of  T^abor.  In  February  of  1880,  these  as- 
semblies asked  for  an  ad.vance  of  t(*n  per  cent,  in  wages. 
Jt  was  refused,  and  on  ^larch  1st  a strike  was  inaugurated, 
continuing  for  seven  weeks,  when  the  price  was  conceded 
1)V  the  operators  and  work  resumed.  The  companies  had 
learned  by  experience  that  no  advantage  came  to  them  by 
evicting  the  strikers,  and  none  were  evicted  in  this  struggle. 
In  1887  si'veral  strike's  of  short  duration  w(‘re  ongag(*d  in, 
one  for  the  jirivih'gi*  of  eh'cting  eheek-weighmen,  another 
for  semi-monthly  pays,  one  for  tern  per  eont.  advance  in 
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wages,  and  still  another  caused  by  the  refusal  of  the  com- 
pany to  pay  trapper  boys  the  same  relative  increase  that 
had  been  paid  to  other  workers.  The  last  named  was  the 
longest,  lasting  about  two  weeks.  They  were  all  won  by 
the  strikers. 

In  1871  the  local  union  of  the  M.  & L.  B.  A.  became 
a part  of  the  Miners’  National  Association,  and  continued 
its  existence  as  such  until  1877.  After  the  downfall  of 
the  National  Association  the  organization  continued  with- 
out any  head  as  a breakwater  against  tlie  encroachments  of 
the  operators,  and  was  later  merged  in  the  Knights  of 
Labor. 

During  the  existence  of  the  W.  B.  A.  the  relations  of 
capital  and  labor  were  not  understood;  the  mining  element 
was  a turbulent  one.  The  general  public  took  sides 
against  the  miners,  because  of  their  proneness  to  strike,  and 
the  rage  with  which  they  assailed  by  innuendos  of  violence 
the  strike-breakers  brought  in  by  the  coal  companies.  The 
murderous  society  of  the  ^‘Mollie  Maguires”  did  much  to 
array  public  sentiment  against  the  miners’  union,  as  Frank- 
lin B.  Gowen  and  others,  interested  in  defaming  their  good 
name,  industriously  circulated  the  report  that  the  doings 
of  the  “Mollies”  were  the  work  of  the  miners’  union. 
Public  opinion  took  the  position  that  the  principle  of 
combination  of  workingmen  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
good  wages  was  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  American  Institu- 
tions, and  had  no  patience  with  an  organization,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  not  only  declined  to  work  unless  their  de- 
mands were  complied  with,  but  would  try  to  induce  others 
who  were  willing  to  work  from  doing  so.  A strike  was 
regarded  to  be  unjustifiable  under  any  circumstances.  If 
men  were  not  satisfied  with  their  employers’  terms  it  was 
their  duty  to  leave  and  let  others  take  their  ])laces. 
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The  leaders  were  mercilessly  caricatured  in  the  news-  i 
papers.  All  this  is  now  changed.  Combinations  of 
workingmen  are  found  wherever  the  wage  system  exists 
in  the  United  States,  and  their  leaders  are  now  spoken  of 
as  citizens  deserving  the  confidence  of  the  public.  The 
AV.  B.  A.  published  a paper  called  the  Anthracite  Monitor, 
of  which  Jolm  Parker  was  editor,  whicli  although  the 
jnildic  j)ress  of  the  region  was  arrayed  against  it,  planted 
the  seeds  of  that  liberal  sentiment  which  now  acknowledges 
the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  organization  on  the  part  of  the 
industrial  masses  to  protect  them  from  the  greed  and 
])ower  of  capital,  to  better  secure  their  rights  both  indivi- 
dually and  collectively,  and  to  uplift  the  condition  of  those 
who  require  a helping  hand;  or  to  quote  the  words  of 
President  Poosevelt,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
in  December,  190-1:  ‘‘Wage-workers  have  an  entire  right 

to  organize,  and  by  all  peaceful  and  honorable  means  to 
endeavor  to  persuade  their  fellows  to  join  them  in  or- 
ganizations. They  have  a legal  right,  which  according 
to  circumstances,  may  or  may  not  be  a moral  right,  to 
refuse  to  work  in  company  with  nuni  who  decline  to  join 
their  organizations.  They  have,  under  no  circumstances, 
the  right  to  commit  violence  upon  those,  whether  capitalists 
or  wage-workers,  wlio  refuse  to  support  tlieir  organizations, 
or  to  side  with  those  with  whom  they  are  at  odds;  for  mob 
rule  is  intolerable  in  any  form.”  These  words  of  the 
president  ought  to  be  printed  in  letters  of  gold. 

A sad  accident  occurred  at  one  of  the  mines  of  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  near  the  villag('  of  Coalburg,  in  Trum- 
bull county,  on  the  21st  of  July,  18G5,  by  which  four  men 
were  imprisoned  for  seven  days.  ^rhey  were  working  at 
night  in  a slope  of  the  Brookfield  Coal  Company.  About 
midnight,  a storm  cloud  burst  over  the  slope.  Hooding  the 
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workings,  the  whole  lengtli  of  the  main  entry.  The 
rooms  of  the  butt  entries  where  the  miners  were  at  work, 
were  located  on  a hill  above  the  reach  of  the  flood,  and  the 
imprisoned  men  were  all  unconscious  of  their  perilous  situ- 
ation until  one  of  them  started  down  the  entry  on  his  way 
home,  about  four  oVlock  in  the  inorning.  He  was  struck 
with  consternation  when  lie  encountered  a subterranean 
lake,  and  called  to  his  comrades  who  were  on  separate 
entries  but  could  hear  his  voice.  There  were  no  means 
of  escape  until  the  waters  abated,  and  all  returned  to 
their  respective  working  places  to  await  the  action  of  the 
pumps,  or  the  hand  of  death. 

In  the  morning  it  was  soon  known  throughout  the  val- 
ley that  four  men  were  imprisoned  in  the  Brookfield 
Slope.  All  the  miners  of  the  region  threw  down  their 
tools  and  made  haste  to  reach  the  flooded  mine  to  assist 
in  rescuing  their  imjieriled  comrades.  The  mine  pumps 
were  worked  to  their  utmost  capacity,  and  treble  rows  of 
men,  with  water  pails  in  their  hands,  were  formed  along 
the  slope  from  its  mouth  to  the  water’s  edge.  The  pails 
filled  with  water  were  handed  from  one  man  to  another, 
day  and  night,  without  eeasing.  As  one  gang  became 
exhausted  it  was  replaced  by  fn'sli  hands.  Never  did  men 
put  forth  more  herculean  efforts. 

The  miners  of  the  Shonango  Valley  of  Pennsylvania, 
across  the  state  line,  no  sooner  learned  of  the  accident  than 
they  also  stopped  work  in  a body  and  rushed  to  the  scene 
of  the  ill-fated  mine.  ]\Ieanwhile  bore  holes  were  starU'd 
in  the  hoj)e  of  striking  into  a room  in  the  high  workings, 
for  the  purpose  of  lowering  food  for  the  starving  men. 
M'lie  miiK'  had  m»t  been  aceurately  surveyed,  and  the  first 
hole  w(‘iit  down  in  solid  coal;  hut  the  second  struck  into 
a room,  and  provisions  Mere  lowc'red  through  it.  Only  two 
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of  the  men  could  reach  the  bore  hole.  The  first  install- 
ment of  food,  which  consisted  of  warm  broth  and  whisky, 
was  eagerly  devoured.  One  of  the  imprisoned  men  cried 
up  through  the  drill  hole  to  ‘‘send  down  more  whisky.’^ 
This  message  from  the  tomb  produced  a roar  of  laughter, 
as  it  was  well  known  that  he  who  sent  it  was  partial  to 
the  flowing  bowl. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  water  had  been  so  far 
lowered  as  tp  admit  of  a rescuing  party,  who  waded  along 
the  entry,  up  to  their  necks  in  water.  Two  of  the  prisoners 
were  rescued,  but  the  other  two  could  not  yet  be  reached. 
Two  more  days  of  heroic  cfl'ort  and  they  also  were  recover- 
ed and  turned  over  to  their  friends.  The  imprisoned  men 
had  never  lost  heart;  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  pumps 
and  the  noises  made  by  the  water  bailers,  and  were  buoyed 
up  with  liope  that  they  would  be  reached  and  rescued  before 
death  by  starvation  overtook  them. 

The  heroic  conduct  of  the  miners  of  the  two  valleys, 
who  worked  day  and  night  for  seven  days  without  leaving 
the  mine,  elicited  the  admiration  of  all  who  witnessed 
their  unflinching  devotion  and  unparalleled  energy. 

'riiis  accident  created  a ])r()found  .‘^t'usation  in  the 
j\rahoning  Valley,  and  led  to  consith'rable  discussion  among 
the  miners  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  a state  law  for  the 
})i’oper  security  of  their  lives  and  safety,  l)ut  the  matter 
was  soon  forgotten.  Four  years  aft(‘rwards,  however,  on 
the  occurence  of  the  Avondale  catastrophe,  the  miners  of 
the  ]\lahoning  A^alley  were  the  first  to  assert  th(mis(‘lves  in 
the  soft  coal  regions  of  the  United  States,  for  the  passage 
of  a state  law  to  provide  for  the  regulation,  ventilation  and 
inspection  of  mines. 

At  this  time  the  miners  of  the  Valley  had  an  olllcial 
organ  dt'voted  to  their  interests,  winch  was  publislu'd  in 
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Hubbard,  Trumbull  county,  called  the  Miner* s Journal, 
The  more  intelligent  miners  of  the  valley  began  a discus- 
sion through  the  columns  of  the  journal  on  the  necessity 
of  state  inspection  for  the  proper  security  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners. 

The  editor  of  the  miners^  journal,  Alonzo  D.  Fassett, 
was  a young  man  about  twenty  years  of  age.  The  publi- 


cation of  a paper  in  the  interest  of  the  miners  was  the 
outcome  of  a strange  freak  which  moved  him  while  passing 
through  the  village  of  Hubbard  in  the  year  1868.  He 
had  not  a dollar  in  the  world  and  did  not  know  a soul  in  the 
town.  The  press  of  the  valley  was  a unit  in  abusing  the 
miners  who  were  then  engaged  in  a strike.  Fassett  can- 
vassed for  advertisments,  contracted  with  a publishing 
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house  in  Youngstown,  and  started  a five  column  paper. 
Held  in  clicck  by  no  fear  of  a libel  suit,  he  abused  the 
operators  in  every  issue  worse  than  the  press  of  the  valley 
abused  the  miners. 


A Si:t  of  A^inek’s  Tools 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  OHIO  IMINEKS’  BILL. 

.r 

TMAFEDIATELY  after  the  occurence  of  tlie  Avondale 
catastrophe  the  miners  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  of 
Ohio  became  greatly  exercised  over  the  necessity  of  state 
legislation  to  secure  greater  safety  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling..  During  the  year  1870  a series  of  letters  aj)peared 
in  llie  papers  of  the  valley,  written  by  one  of  the  miners 
under  the  non  de  plume  of  Jock  Pittsbreeks,  urging  the 
Oeneral  Assembly  to  enact  a law  for  the  better  preserva- 
tion of  life  in  the  coal  mines  of  tlie  state.  The  miners 
of  the  valley  were  well  organized,  and  at  their  district 
convention,  held  in  Youngstown  in  the  fall  a eoimnittee 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  a mining  engineer,  William 
d'homson  and  David  Owens,  to  prepare  a bill  providing  for 
the  proper  ventilation  and  inspection  of  mines.  Another 
committee  was  later  appointed,  consisting  of  tlie  mining 
engineer  and  John  1>.  Lewis,  the  district  president,  to 
visit  the  state  capital,  have  the  bill  introduced^  and  lobby 
for  its  passage. 

The  main  features  of  the  bill  required  that  two  seperate 
openings  should  be  provided  to  all  mines  that  worked  more 
than  ten  men ; that  100  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per 
person  employed  underground,  should  be  circulated  to  the 
face  of  the  workings  wdiere  the  people  were  employed;  that 
mines  generating  tire-damp  should  be  examined  every 
morning  by  a fire-viewer  before  any  of  the  miners  were 
allowed  to  enter;  that  miners  should  have  the  right  to  ap- 
jioint  check-weighmen  at  their  own  expense  to  see  that 
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tlieir  Goal  was  fairly  weighed;  and  the  governor  was  re- 
quired and  direeted  to  appoint  four  niine  inspeetors,  who 
should  he  praetieal  miners  of  at  least  ten  years’  experienee, 
.M’hose  duty  it  would  he  to  see  that  tlie  law  was  enforeed 
and  obeyed. 


An  Undekground  Discussion  of  the  Mining  Laws. 


Tlie  bill  was  introdueed  by  Senator  Daugherty  of  Fair-  J 
field  eounty,  but  it  was  no  sooner  printed  than  the  mining 
operators  Organized  to  defeat  its  passage.  They  sent  a 1 

eommittee  of  tliirteen  operators,  representing  every  min- 
ing  district,  to  oppose  the  hill.  The  committee  Avas  rein- 
forced by  the  addition  of  a corporation  lawyer  and  the 
state  geologist.  This  formidable  array  of  legal  learning. 
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scientific  attainments  and  corporate  wealth,  appeared 
before  a special  committee  of  the  senate,  which  had  charge^ 
of  the  bill,  and  proceeded  to  show  cause  why  it  should 
not  be  enacted  into  a law.  Their  contention  was  that 
the  miners  of  the  state  did  not  desire  the  passage  of  the 
measure,  that  it  was  originated  by  professional  demagogues 
and  labor  agitators  among  the  miners  who  ‘^sponged^’  a 
good  living  oil  the  ignorance  and  cupidity  of  their  fellows; 
that  there  was  no  bad  air  in  Ohio  mines;  that  they  were' 
not  deep  enough  to  be  dangerous;  that  whenever  attention 
was  called  to  anything  that  needed  to  be  remedied  in  or 
about  the  mines  they  attended  to  the  matter  at  once,  and 
pledged  themselves  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
employes  in  the  future  as  they  liad  done  in  the  past.  The 
passage  of  such  a law,  they  declared,  would  result  in 
closing  every  coal  mine  in  the  state. 

The  attorney  contended  that  the  bill  was  unconstitu- 
tional; that  it  was  special  legislation,  forbidden  by  the 
constitution  of  Ohio;  and  that  if  the  General  Assembly 
enacted  it  into  a law  the  supreme  court  would  set  it  aside 
as  an  invasion  of  proprietory  rights. 

The  state  geologist  stated  that  he  had  recently  been  in 
England,  and  had  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  manner 
of  coal  mining  there;  that  many  of  the  shafts  were  two 
thousand  feet  deep  or  more,  that  the  mine  operators  were 
not  re(juired  to  sijik  two  separate  openings;  that  the  shafts 
were  divided  into  two  separate  compartments  by  a wooden 
partition  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  and  discharging  the 
current  of  air  required  for  ventilation. 

The  mining  engineer  answered 'the  operators’  com- 
mittee, by  a lengthy  argument  as  follows: 
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“Underground  mining,  whether  of  coal  or  other  miner- 
als has  ever  been  regarded  as  labor  fraught  with  peril. 
People  unaccustomed  to  its  scenes  from  boyhood  do  not 
care  to  venture  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth  — even 
those  who  own  and  operate  coal  mines  in  the  state  of  Ohio, 
as  is  clearly  in  evidence  by  the  ignorance  this  committee 
of  operators  display  in  describing  the  sanitary  condition 
of  their  own  mines.  Since  I came  to  Columbus,  I have 
heard  members  of  the  General  Assembly  complain  that 
this  state  house  is  not  properly  ventilated,  and  that  they 
suffer  from  languor  and  headache  in  consequence.  There 
is  often  complaint  made  against  the  sanitary  condition  of 
public  buildings  and  private  residences.  If  this  be  true 
of  buildings  above  ground  with  numerous  doors  and  win- 
dows provided  to  receive  the  fresh  air  direct  from  Ifeaven 
what  must  be  the  condition  of  mines,  where  God’s  sun- 
light can  never  come,  and  where  there  arc  no  windows  at 
all,  and  the  only  door  is  the  mouth  of  the  shaft,  a mile 
or  more  from  the  working  places  of  the  miners. . 

“On  the  surface  of  the  earth  viciated  air  dies  upward 
into  space.  Were  it  not  so  man  would  perish  for  want 
of  a respirable  atmosphere.  In  mines  the  air  has  to 
travel  from  one  working  place  to  another  loaded  with  im- 
purities from  powder  smoke,  the  excrenientitious- deposits 
of  men  and  animals,  the  exhalations  from  their  bodies, 
lungs  and  lamps,  the  decaying  woodwork  of  the  mine,  and 
the  gases  liberated  from  the  coal  and  its  associated  strata. 

“Coal  mining  is  a business  subject  to  special  and  ever 
varying  danger.  The  lives  and  safety  of  miners  are  far 
removed  from  public  vigilance  and  investigation.  The 
engineer,  machinery,  ropes,  and  ladders  by  which  the 
miner  descends  to  his  work,  and  returns  from  it,  the  pass- 
age ways  in  the  mine,  the  props  for  the  support  of  the 
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roof,  tlie  ventilating  current  of  air,  are  provided  by  the 
mine  owner  or  bis  agent,  the  miner  having  no  voice  in 
the  matter.  ^ 

“No  coal  mine  ought  to  be  operated  unless  the  workings 
are  periodically  surveyed  by  a competent  practical  mining 
engineer;  especially  is  this  true  where  the  subterranean 
excavations  are  approaching  abandoned  mines,  filled  witli 
water  or  mephitic  gases.  Of  all  the  workingmen  engaged 
in  tlie  diversified  emjdoyments  in  the  United  States  the 
miners  are  the  most  discontented,  because  they  are  daily 
plunged  in  an  atmosphere  laden  with  noxious  and  poisonous 
gases,  which  have  no  parallel  on  earth.  You  may  preach 
the  doctrine  of  patience,  and  the  science  of  political  phil- 
osophy to  such  men,  telling  them  that  the  interests  of  both 
ca])ital  and  labor  are  identical;  hut  so  long  as  their  hones 
ache  and  their  heads  are  like  to  hurst  from  breathing  the 
foul  atmosphere  of  a badly  ventilated  mine  they  will  not 
luUeve  you. 

“One  of  the  operators  has  stated  that  so  careful  is  the 
company  which  he  represents  about  the  safety  of  the 
miners  that  they  will  not  permit  one  of  them  to  go  down 
the  pit  in  the  morning,  until  a person  appointed  for  the 
purpose  goes  through  the  mine  with  a naked  light  to  see 
that  there  is  no  fire-damp  present.  Does  he  not  know 
that  if  fire-damp  were  jiresent  it  would  ignit(‘  from  the 
naked  light  and  blow  the  ex])lorer  to  pieces.  You  could 
not  hire  a competent  practical  miner  to  examine  a mine 
with  a naked  light  which  gives  ofl*  fire-damp. 

“d'he  state  geologist  has  infoi  ined  you  that  in  h^ngland 
the  mine  owiu'rs  are  not  rc(jiiircd  to  make  two  s('parate 
openings.  I greatly  fear  that  he  was  more  intent  — and 
properly  so  — in  studying  the  geology  of  the  country  than 
the  sanitarv  condition  of  the  coal  mines,  d’here  is  not 
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a mine  in  Great  Britian,  deep  or  shallow,  permitted  by  law 
to  work  with  one  opening.  In  the  year  LS()2  the  walking 
beam  of  the  pumping  engine  of  the  Hartley  colliery  broke 
in  two,  and  one-half  of  it  fell  down  the  shaft,  knocking  out 
the  wooden  partition  that  the  learned  geologist  described,  ? 

which  with  other  debris  filled  the  shaft  for  (10  feet  from  ^ 

the  bottom,  and  before  it  could  be  removed  every  soul  in  >• 

the  mine,  205  in  number,  died  for  want  of  fresh  air.  ' V 
the  next  meeting  of  Parliament  a bill  was  intro-  I 

duced  providing  for  two  separate  openings  to  all  mines  so  I 

that  the  miners  could  be  withdrawn  from  one  shaft  in  | 

case  of  accident  to  the  other.  The  coal  companies  came  > 

swarming  up  to  the  Parliament  House  to  protest  against  f' 

the  passage  of  the  bill,  on  the  ground  that  if  it  were 
enacted  into-  law  it  would  close  every  coal  mine  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  But  Parliament  paid  no  attention  to 
their  protestations,  and  no  mine  has  been  shut  down  on 
account  of  the  law,  which  was  promptly  enacted. 

“There  are  several  gases  generated  in  coal  mines,  which 
with  the  permission  of  the  committee,  I will  describe. 
These  gases  are  called  fire-damp,  black-damp,  and  white- 
damp  by  the  miners.  Fire-damp  is  an  explosive  gas,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements  ever  encountered 
in  human  enterprise.  When  fourteen  times  the  amount 
of  common  air  is  mixed  with  it  no  explosion  can  occur, 
its  greatest  explosive  strength  being,  when  nine  or  ten 
times  the  amount  of  air  is  combined  with  the  gas.  In 
this  condition  when  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  a nak('d 
light  it  explodes  with  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  powder. 
i\[ines  that  generate  fire-damp  re(iuire  to  be  well  ventilated, 
otherwise  explosion  results,  destroying  life  and  pro])erty. 
When  an  explosion  occurs  the  dead  miners  are  generally 
blamed  for  causing  it.  As  a matter  of  fact  no  explosion 
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is  ever  caused  by  the  fault  of  the  miners ; for  if  enough 
of  fresh  air  is  mixed  with  the  gas  to  dilute  it,  itjjecomes 
harmless.  The  miners  sulTer  death,  and  the  operators 
relate  the  history  of  the  catastrophe. 

“So  far  there  have  been  few  explosions  in  Ohio  mines, 
and  none  of  great  destructive  force.  This  condition  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  our  mines  are  either  level-free 
or  comparatively  shallow  shafts.  Inflanmiable  air 
so  far  is  seldom  met  in  alarming  volume  in 
drift  mines  and  shallow  shafts,  in  this  state,  but 
such  mines  give  off  black-damp  and  white-damp  from 
causes  which  have  been  already  stated,  and  unless  the 
workings  are  properly  ventilated  the  mine  atmospliere  soon 
becomes  thick  and  vapid  by  diffusion  with  black-damp. 
The  air  is  always  purest  in  the  morning,  because  the  circu- 
lation is  renewed  during  the  al)sence  of  the  miners;  but  in 
the  afternoon,  or  towards  quitting  tinie  it  becomes  so  foul 
that  the  miners’  lamps  will  no  longer  burn,  and  the  miners 
themselves  suffer  with  severe  headaches.  A miner  can 
remain  in  liis  room  before  he  becomes  insensahle  for  some 
time  after  his  light  goes  out.  In  white-damp,  however,  he 
M’ill  fall  insensible,  and  if  not  speedily  removed,  will  die; 
while  his  lam])  will  continue  burning.  White-damp  is 
largely  formed  from  tlie  (exploded  powder  used  in  the  mine 
for  blasting  out  the  coal,  and  from  the  waste  or  wrought- 
out  pa7*ts  of  the  mine,  particularly  where  breeding  fires 
are  lial)le  to  break  out  in  the  gob. 

“All  mining  authorities  are  agreed  that  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  per  miner  employed  is  neces- 
sary to  be  circulated  through  the  workings  of  the  most 
harmless  of  mines  to  render  them  fit  •’or  the  abode  of 
miners;  and  in  mines  which  make' fire-damp  double  or 
quadruple  this  quantity  may  be  required,  according  to  the 
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amount  of  inflammable  air  which  the  mines  may  generate. 
I will  veture  the  statement  that  there  are  not  a dozen 
mines  in  the  state  in  which  a hundred  feet  of  air  per 
minute  per  person  employed  is  provided,  and  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  the  mines  the  arrangements  for  carry- 
ing forward  the  air  to  the  working  faces  arc  so  defective 
that  more  than  half  of  the  current  never  reaches  tlie 
miners.  The  air  courses  provided  for  carrying  forward 
the  air  are  not  made  air  tight;  they  resemble  a leaky 
bucket  — full  when  it  leaves  the  spring,  but  half  gone 
before  the  house  is  reached. 

^^We  want  mine  inspectors  to  see  that  good  and  sulTi- 
cient  ventilation  is  provided,  and  an  escapement  shaft  sunk 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  men  in  case  of  accident  to  the 
main  opening.  Every  mining  country  in  Europe  makes 
such  provision  by  law.  Arc  the  miners  of  Ohio  not  en- 
titled to  equal  protection;  we  think  so,  and  are  asking  for 
nothing  but  what  is  right.  We  ask  for  a mouthful  of 
fresh  air  amidst  the  mephitic  blasts  of  death  wliich  sur- 
round us;  and  for  a hole  to  crawl  out  when  the  hoisting 
shaft  is  closed  up,  as  was  the  case  at  the  Avondale  shaft 
a year  ago,  when  the  whole  population  of  the  mine  was 
killed  when  the  shaft  took  fire. 

‘^The  operators  have  told  you  that  the  passage  of  the 
miners’  bill  will  result  in  driving  them  out  of  business. 
I do  not  share  that  fear;  on  the  contrary,  the  ultimate 
result  will  be  the  lessening  of  the  cost  of  producing  coal. 
Better  ventilation  will  make  better  and  more  reliable  work- 
men. The  miner  will,  moreover,  feel  happier  when  de- 
scending the  shaft  in  the  morning  to  think  that  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  hoisting  shaft  he  possesses  means  of  exit 
from  the  escapement  shaft,  which  the  miners’  bill  provides. 
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me  say  to  the  operators  that  you  are  lal)oring  under 
a great  mistake  in  charging  that  this  bill  is  the  work  of 
demagogues  and  mischief-makers,  who  live  by  fomenting 
strikes.  In  the  past  few  years  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  general  assembly,  making  it  conspiracy  to 
organize  a strike.  No  bill  of  this  character  will  ever 
become  a law  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  The  way  to  prevent 
miners^  strikes  is  to  supply  miners  with  an  abundance  of 
fresh  air,  and  the  other  conditions  provided  in  the  miners^ 
hill.” 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  meeting  the  senate  com- 
mittee held  an  informal  meeting,  and  discussed  the  claims 
of  the  operators’  opposition  to  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Six 
of  the  seven  voted  to  support  the  measure  as  an  act  of 
justice  to  the  men  who  delve  in  the  mines. 

^^'^len  the  committee  of  mining  operators  appeared  in 
Columbus  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  miners’  bill,  the 
official  organ  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  miners  issued  a call 
for  a mass  convention  to  meet  in  Youngstown  to  show 
the  Ceneral  Assembly  and  the  people  of  Ohio  that  the  min- 
ing operators  were  misrepresenting  their  employes.  In 
obedience  to  this  call,  every  miner  in  the  Valley  laid  down 
his  tools  and  marched  into  Youngstown,  dressed  in  holi- 
day attire  and  carrying  United  States  flags  and  ban- 
ners bearing  appropriate  mottoes.  As  the  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  sturdy  sons  of  subterranean  toil  reached 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  a number  of  the  leaders  who  had 
been  soldiers  in  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  formed  the  parade 
into  columns  of  platoons  and  marched  them  through  the 
town  to  the  music  of  several  bands  playing  ‘^Marching 
Through  Georgia,”  and  other  patriolic  airs.  The  manly 
bearing  and  firm  tread  of  the  miners  elicited  warm  ex- 
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pressions  of  admiration  from  the  citizens  of  the  town  and 
from  the  mine  owners  themselves. 

The  convention  organized  in  the  Opera  House,  and  ap- 
pointed a committee  to  draw  up  an  address  to  the  General 
Assembly  expressive  of  the  sentiments  of  the  meeting. 
During  the  absence  of  the  committee  friends  of  the  miners 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  perils  of  the  mine.  The 
address  of  the  committee  to  the  Legislature,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted,  recounted  in  manly  and  dignified 
language  the  necessity  of  state  supervision  of  mines. 

The  miners  of  the  state  became  thoroughly  aroused  hy 
the  opposition  of  their  employers,  and  poured  in  petitions 
to  the  Legislature  praying  for  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
l\[rs.  John  Kidd  of  Steubenville,  a lady  of  intelligence  and 
public  spirit,  the  wife  of  a miner,  drew  up  a petition  and 
presented  it  to  the  president  of  the  coal  company  for  his 
signature,  then  circulated  it  among  the  miners  and  sent 
it  to  Columbus  to  be  laid  before  the  General  Assembly, 
asking  for  the  passage  of  the  miners’  bill. 

The  miners’  committee,  seeing  tliat  the  bill  could  not 
pass  at  this  session  of  the  General  iVssembly,  proposed  to 
the  senate  committee  that  the  General  Assembly  enact  a 
law  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a commission  to 
examine  and  report  to’  tlie  governor  for  the  use  of  the 
General  Assembly,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  mines  of 
the  state.  This  would  settle  the  (luestion  as  to  whether 
miners  or  mining  operators  were  stating  facts.  The  oper- 
ators opposed  this  proposition  as  bitterly  as  the  original 
bill,  stating  that  it  would  only  put  the  state  to  unnecessary 
expense.  The  miners’  committee  answered  that  if  the 
state  did  not  care  to  pay  tlie  commissioners  the  miiiei's  of 
the  state  would  foot  the  bill. 
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In  accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  miners’  com- 
mittee, a joint  resolution  was  introduced  by  Senator  Wood- 
worth  of  Mahoning  county,  providing  for  the  appointment 
of  a commission,  by  the  governor,  to  consist  of  three  com-^"" 
petcnt  men,  at  least  one  of  whom  should  be  a practical 
miner,  to  examine  the  leading  coal  mines  of  the  state,  and 
report  their  condition  to  the  governor  for  the  use  of  the 
Legislature,  together  with  such  recommendations  as  to 
legislation  for  the  proper  security  of  life,  health  and  limb 
in  the  coal  mines  of  the  state  as  the  commission  should 
deem  necessary.  Governor  Hayes  appointed  Charles 
Reemelin,  of  Cincinnati,  Benjamin  Skinner,  of  Pomeroy, 
and  Andrew  Roy  of  Church  Hill,  on  the  commission.  The 
committee  was  on  duty  five  months,  and  made  two  reports. 
The  majority  report  favored  tlie  creation  of  sanitary  boards 
in  every  county  in  the  state,  to  consist  of  the  sheriff,  the 
county  surveyor,  and  two  resident  physicians  in  practice 
whose  duty  it  should  be  upon  reasonable  complaint  that 
had  air  or  danger  to  life  and  liml)  existed  in  mines,  or 
other  establishments,  to  visit  such  places  and  investigate 
the  matters  complained  of,  and  in  case  of  imminent  dan- 
ger, to  abate  the  cause  by  such  safegua^-ds  as  the  commis- 
sioners should  deem  necessary. 

The  minority  report  opposed  the  creation  of  such  com- 
mission on  the  ground  that  it  would  do  harm  instead  of 
good;  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  the  blind  lead  the 
blind;  that  it  was  the  worst  system  of  legislative  interfer- 
ence which  could  be  conceived,  and  would  be  acceptable 
neither  to  the  miners  nor  the  operators.  The  report 
recommended  the  miners  bill  of  the  preceding  winter,  as 
it  had  many  pressing  claims  on  the  people  of  Ohio,  and 
embodied  the  experience  of  the  best  practical  miners  of 
tlie  State. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

ENACTMENT  OF  THE  OHIO  BILL  FOR  TflE  INSPECTION 
OF  MINES. 

CHE  presence  of  the  mining  commission  in  the  various 
coal  regions  of  Ohio  during  the  summer  and  fall  of 
1872,  encouraged  the  miners  to  continue  the  agitation  of  the 
miners’  bill.  At  this  time  there  was  no  state  organization 
in  Ohio;  but  the  leading  mining  districts  were  well  organ- 
ized, and  acted  together  wlien  occasion  required.  The 
Mahoning  Valley,  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  and  the  Hocking 
Valley  were  the  three  leading  districts  in  the  state. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  tlic  leaders  were  in  con- 
stant communication  with  each  other,  touching  tlie  neces- 
sity of  securing  the  passage  of  the  miners’  bill  at  the  in- 
coming session  of  tlie  General  Assembly.  Assessments 
were  levied  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  delegates  at  the 
state  capital.  The  Miners'  Journal,  published  at  Youngs- 
town, edited  by  tlie  irrepressible  A.  D.  Fasset,  entered 
into  the  discussion  of  the  question  with  uncommon  ardor. 

Vlien  the  Legislature  met  in  January,  1873,  the  miners 
of  the  Mahoning  Valley  sent  a delegate  to  Columbus  to 
explain  to  the  General  Assembly  the  necessity  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  miners’  bill.  The  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley  sent  John  Pollock,  and  the  miners  of  Nelsonville 
sent  H.  C.  Comstock,  to  represent  them  before  the  legis- 
lative committees.  The  other  districts,  whether  organ- 
ized or  not,  sent  their  quoto  of  money  to  pay  the  delegates. 

John  Pollock,  who  represented  the  Tuscitrawas  Valley 
miners,  was  born  in  the  North  of  Ireland  in  1839,  hut 
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moved  to  Scotland  with  his  parents  in  1848,  and  began 
work  in  the  mines  the  same  }’car.  In  18G3  the  family 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  and  located  in  Stark 
county,  Ohio.  Pollock,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in 
miners’  affairs  in  Scotland,  was  elected  financial  secretary 
of  the  American  Miners’  Association  soon  after  resuming 
work  in  the  mines  of  Stark  county.  When  the  Miners’ 
and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association  was  organized  in 
Ohio  he  was  elected  general  organizer  for  the  state,  which 
position  he  occupied  for  three  years.  In  1873  he  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Industrial  Congress  held  in  Cleveland,  as 
tlie  representative  of  the  miners  of  Ohio. 

John  Pollock  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the  address  to 
the  miners  of  the  United  States  for  a national  convention 
to  meet  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of 
October,  1873,  to  form  a miners’  national  union.  Two 
years  later  he  represented  the  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley  on  the  board  of  arbitration  — the  first  ever  held  in 
Ohio  — to  settle  a wages  dispute  between  miners  and 
operators. 

For  a number  of  years  he  was  district  president  of  the 
Tuscarawas  Valley  miners,  and  so  skillfully  did  he  manage 
the  organization  that  wages  were  higher  in  that  district 
than  anywhere  in  the  state.  He  was  well  educated,  an 
able,  earnest  man,  and  a good  fighter.  He  is  still  living 
at  Xorth  Lawrence,  Ohio,  which  has  been  his  home  for 
over  forty  years,  and  is  at  present  employed  by  the  state 
bureau  of  labor  statistics.  The  breath  of  suspicion  has 
never  been  raised  against  his  honor  in  all  the  years  he 
served  the  miners  of  Ohio. 

Soon  after  the  General  Assembly  convened  Senator 
Jones  of  Trumbull  county  reintroduced  the  miners’  bill 
and  it  passed  the  senate  by  an  unanimous  vote.  The 
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operators  became  greatly  alarmed  and  sent  in  telegrams  to 
members  of  the  house  not  to  press  the  bill  to  a vote  until 
a committee  of  mine  owners  could  be  heard  in  opposition 


to  its  passage.  There  were  several  mining  operators 
in  the  House,  one  of  them  being  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  mines  and  mining.,  A day  was  set  for  the 
6— H.  C.  M. 
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operators*  committee  to  appear  and  they  were  promptly 
on  hand.  They  used  the  same  argument  that  was  used  the 
preceding  year  — that  the  mines  were  not  deep  enough  ter 
be  dangerous,  that  the  agitation  among  the  miners  for 
legislation  was  inspired  by  demagogues  and  mischief- 
makers,  who  instead  of  being  the  friends  of  the  miners  as 
they  professed,  were  in  reality  their  worst,  enemies. 

Pollock  made  a lengthy  argument  in  reply,  covering 
the  whole  ground  from  the  standpoint  of  the  minors,  and 
warned  the  legislative  committee  that  unless  provision 
was  made  by  law  and  properly  qualified  officers  appointed 
to  see  that  the  law  was  enforced  and  obeyed  there  would  be 
another  Avondale  in  Ohio  mines  to  startle  tlie  state  and 
tlirow  hundreds  of  families  into  mourning. 

The  bill  passed  the  House,  but  all  its  provisions  for 
the  inspection  of  mines  were  stricken  out,  and  a section 
added  imposing  a fine  of  five  hundred  dollars  on  any  oper- 
ator who  refused  or  neglected  to  comply  with  its  provis- 
ions. The  senate  concurred  in  its  passage  as  amended 
on  the  ground  that  half  a loaf  was  better  than  no  bread. 
'J’he  operators  were  jubilant,  the  miners  were  correspond- 
ingly depressed. 

Hot  a single  operator  in  the  state  paid  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  requirements  of  the  law.  It  acted  like  a train 
of  cars  on  a dead  level  without  any  propelling  force.  Those 
who  emasculated  the  bill  knew  what  they  were  doing. 
The  miners  of  Ohio  were,  however,  far  from  giving  up 
the  fight.  They  picked  their  flints  and  prepared  for  a 
renewal  of  the  conflict  as  soon  as  the  Legislature  should 
convene  the  following  year. 

On  the  following  July,  an  accident  occurred  at  a mine 
in  Portage  county,  the  home  of  Mr.  Conrad,  the  member 
of  the  Legislature  who  emasculated  the  mining  bill.  The 
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mine  had  but  one  opening  and  the  timbers  in  the  slope  ■ 
caught  fire  from  the  ventilating  furnace,  while  twenty-one  .1 
men  were  at  work  inside.  Eleven  of  them  escaped 
through  the  smoke  and  fire,  although  all  were  more  or  less  t 
burned  or  sult'oeated;  but  the  other  ten  perished  miserably.  || 


At  this  time  the  convention  to  form  a new  state  con- 
stitution was  in  session  in  Columbus,  and  the  miners  ap* 
pealed  to  that  body  to  amend  the  constitution  so  as  to 
compel  the  General  Assembly  to  enact  all  needed  laws 
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for  the  proper  security  and  safety  of  the  subterranean 
workers  of  the  state,  • Accordingly,  Mr.  Jackson,  the  mem- 
ber from  Perry  county,  offered  an  amendment  for  this^ 
purpose;  the  miners  sent  in  petitions  praying  for  its 
adoption,  and  many  of  the  delegates  favored  the  proposi- 
tion. It  found  an  able  and  earnest  cliainpion  in  lion, 
^lartin  A.  Foran,  the  delegate  from  Cleveland,  himself  a 
workingman,  a cooper  by  trade,  Mr.  Foran  made  the 
halls  of  the  convention  ring  with  Ins  impassioned  and 
manly  eloquence  .in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tion. No  abler  speeches  were  ever  made  in  the  conven- 
tion. The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  his 
speeches  on  the  subject: 

“In  a great  civilized,  enlightened  and  progressive  re- 
public, that  has  existed  for  nearly  a century,  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  every  citizen  enjoyed  all  the  pro- 
tection it  were  possible  for  government  to  bestow.  And 
certainly  it  seems  strange  that  Ohio,  after  passing  through 
over  seventy  years  of  existence  as  a state,  should  not  have 
upon  her  statute  books  ample  laws  for  the  ])rotcction  of 
the  thirteen  thousand  miners  who  contribute  so’ much  to 
the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth.  And 
it  seems  stranger  still,  in  fact  it  is  passing  strange,  that 
a democratic  republican  state  should  be  behind  many  of 
the  monarchical  countries  of  Europe  in  this  respect.  In 
England  and  Prussia  miners  are  afforded  more  protection 
from  water,  choke-damp  and  fire-damp,  and  are  afforded 
])etter  facilities  for  escaping  in  case  of  accidents,  than  . 
in  any  state  of  the  American  Union.  This  statement  is 
not  very  creditable  to  our  republican  institutions,  but  it 
is  a truth  and  as  citizens  we  should  blush  for  it. 

“No  one  but  an  actual  miner  can  appreciate  the  rigors 
of  their  lives,  or  the  fearful  horrors  to  which  they  are 
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every  day  exposed.  The  Avondale  holocaust  startled  th< 
nation  and  thrilled  it  with  horror.  The  shutting  up  ol 
these  one  hundred  and  nine  victims  by  a very  wall  of  firOj 
should  convince  every  man  of  the  indispensable  necessity 
of  constructing  escapement  shafts  to  every  mine  in  the 
country.  The  scenes  that  transpired  at  Atwater  in  our 
own  state  a few  years  ago  are  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of 
our  people.  The  Drummond  disaster  and  the  Shamokin 
horror  are  still  ringing  their  doleful  wails  in  our  ears.  If 
we  could  witness  the  sickening,  heart-rending  scenes  that 
transpired  around  these  mines  after  these  disasters;  ,if 
we  could  see  by  the  dim  flicker  of  the  miners’  lamp,  the 
■ grief-stricken,  broken-hearted  miners’  wife  searching 
among  the  dead  and  dying,  or  among  the  charred  and 
blackened  corpses,  for  that  husband  who  will  never  smile 
on  her  again ; if  we  could  see  the  great  pitying  crowd,  surge 
back  and  forth,  and  see  little  children  crying  over  dead 
fathers,  while  the  groans  of  the  dying  and  the  lamentation 
of  orphans  and  widows  till  the  air;  if  we  could  see  and  hear 
all  this,  I do  not  think  we  would  hesitate  to  alford  the 
miners  of  the  state  all  the  protection  they  demand. 

‘^Capital  is  always  protected,  its  every  wish  is  promptly 
obeyed  by  our  law-makers.  Do  you  not  think  citizens  of 
more  importance  than  property?  Is  it  not  time  that  we 
' did  something  to  save  the  lives,  the  health  and  limbs  of 
those  who  go  down  in  mines  — damp,  dismal,  dripping 
mines  — the  land  of  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death, 
to  use  the  beautiful  words  of  scripture.” 

Gen.  Thomas  Ewing,  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the 
convention^  championed  the  cause  of  the  miners,  and 
spoke  with  manly  eloquence  in  favor  of  the  constitutional 
amendment. 
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Judge  Iloadly,  afterwards  governor  of  Oliio,  opposed 
the  proposition,  and  in  his  speech  against  its  adoption, 
said: 

“Although  there  was  a petition  put  in  this  morn- 
ing, it  is  not  likely  to  be  granted.  We  have  tried  to 
make  men  sober  and  moral  by  law,  and  now  we  are  going 
to  try  to  surround  them  with  protection  against  careless- 
ness and  danger,  and  enable  them  to  shut  their  eyes  and 
walk  in  darkness,  satisfied  with  the  care  and  protection 
of  the  state.  I admit  that  there  is  a lino  to  which  tlie 
rigid  of  tlie  Legislature  — the  duty  of  the  legislature,  may 
go  without  infringing  on  the  natural  right  of  the  citizen; 
but  what  I want  to  suggest  as  the  safe  side,  is  to  leave  the 
people  free,  and  to  allow  mishap  and  disaster  to  have  its 
natural  elfect  as  tlie  penalty  for  and  cure  of  the  evils  that 
result  from  negligence  which  causes  mishap  and  disaster.’^ 

When  the  final  vote  was  taken  on  the  adoption  of  the 
pro})osition,  only  six  votes  were  recorded  against  it;  and 
at  the  ensuing  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  Jan- 
uary, 187-1,  all  the  sections  of  the  mining  law  which  had 
been  emasculated  at  the  instance  of  the  mining  operators 
two  years  before  were  restored,  except  that  but  one  in- 
S])ector  was  provided.  The  obstinate  ])erseverance  of  the 
miners  prevailed. 

The  operators  did  not  however  give  up  the  fight.  They 
made  a united  and  determined  effort  to  control  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  mine  inspector,  but  were  again  defeated. 

When  the  bill  for  the  regulation  and  inspection  of  the 
anthracite  mines  was  pending  in  the  Legislature  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  bituminous  miners  of  that  state  made  no 
effort  to  have  its  provisions  extended  to  them.  Even 
when  the  Ohio  miners  were  deep  in  the  fight  to  secure  a 
law  for  their  protection,  the  soft  coal  miners  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania  took  no  interest  in  legislation  for  tlie  regulation  and 
ventilation  of  the  mines. 

Ohio  was  the  first  state  in  the  bituminous  fields  to 
secure  protection  by  state  authority.  The  miners  fought 
long  and  hard  until  success  crowned  their  efforts.  The 
hard  coal  miners  had  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  passage 
of  the  bill  to  cover  the  anthracite  fields.  The  Avondale 
horror  had  payed  the  way  for  the  enactment  of  the  law. 

The  operation  and  results  of  the  Oliio  mining  law 
were  watched  with  keen  interest  by  the  operators  and 
miners  of  other  states.  After  the  law  had  been  in  suc- 
cessful operation  three  years  the  soft  coal  miners  of 
Pennsylvania  began  to  organize  to  secure  a similar  law, 
and  were  successful.  Maryland  followed,  and  one  after 
another  of  the  mining  states  asserted  themselves,  until  all 
enacted  mining  laws  for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and 
safety  of  miners.  The  slime  of  the  political  serpent  fol- 
lowed in  the  wake  of  the  passage  of  these  lav;s  as  the  dread- 
ful destruction  of  human  life  by  explosion  and  other 
causes  have  too  often  made  plain.  Inspectors  are  ap- 
pointed not  by  reason  of  competency  but  because  of  poli- 
tical service. 

All  opposition  to  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the 
preservation  of  human  life  in  coal  mines  has  long  disap- 
peared. The  fears  expressed  by  the  mining  operators 
that  the  inspectors  would  be  simply  and  only  agents  of  tlie 
miners’  union;  and  the  checkweighmen  make  endless 
trouble,  proved  to  be  groundless.  An  example  of  this 
change  of  feeling  was  presented  when  the  miners  of  ^lich- 
igan  in  1901  organized  to  secure  the  passage  of  a mining 
law  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  safety.  The 
mining  operators  instead  of  organizing  to  prevent  the  pas- 
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sage  of  such  a measure,  appointed  a committee  to  assist  the 
miners’  committee  to  prepare  the  bill. 

Nearly  all  the  mining  laws  in  the  several  mining  states 
of  the  Union  need  revision  by  commissions  composed  of 
operators  and  miners  appointed  for  tlie  purpose.  Every 
provisions  in  the  law  should  he  necessary,  and  all  irrevalent 
matter  stricken  out.  To  burden  the  act  with  superfluous 
matter  simply  weakens  it,  and  furnishes  an  excuse  for  the 
non-enforcement  of  its  necessary  provisions. 

A strike  occurred  in  the  IMalioning  Valley  in  the  winter 
of  1872-3.  The  Cluirch  Hill  coal  company  as  a means 
of  breaking  it  up  conceived  the  idea  of  throwing  the 
strikers  out  of  the  company  houses.  The  constable 
charged  with  this  duty  swore  in  several  of  tlie  neighboring 
farmers  to  assist  him.  The  miners’  wives  threw  pepper 
on  their  stoves  and  otherwise  made  it  unpleasant  for  the 
constable  and  his  assistants.  One  of  the  leading  miners 
requested  the  assistants  to  desist  from  tlieir  unpleasant 
labors;  they  answered  that  they  would  gladly  do  so,  but 
the  constable  had  threatened  them  with  the  vengeance  of 
the  law  in  case  they  declined  to  assist  him.  A striker  was 
despatched  to  Youngstown  on  horseback  with  the  following 
note  to  a leading  lawyer : 

“David  Wilson,  Esq.,  Attorney  at  Law.  Is  a citizen  ob- 
liged to  assist  the  constable  in  throwing  striking  miners 
out  of  company  houses.” 

In  an  incrcditably  short  time  the  horseman  returned, 
bringing  the  following  answer: 

“No  citizen  is  required  to  assist  the  constable  except 
to  keep  the  peace.” 

The  farmers  refused  to  work  longer  and  left  for  home. 

The  constable  left  to  report  the  situation  to  the  coal 
company.  Meantime  the  miners  whose  furniture  had 
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been  thrown  in  the  street,  thinking  that  the  proceedings 
had  been  illegal  carried  their  goods  back  into  the  houses  g 
from  which  they  had  been  ejected.  Next  day  the  sheriff 
appeared  on  the  scene  with  a posse  of  deputies  and  turned 
them  out  again,  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  snow  storm. 
By  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  the  miners  nioved  back  during 
the  night,  but  exchanged  houses. 

Meantime  one  of  the  miners  wrote  an  account  of  the 
eviction  to  the  Cleveland  Daily  Leader,  stating  that  a 
number  of  the  strikers’  wives  were  far  advanced  in  tliat 
condition  which  women  wish  to  be  who  love  tlieir  lords, 
and  that  they  had  to  bide  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  snow- 
storm all  night  or  seek  shelter  in  the  vacated  houses.  A 
storm  of  indignation  was  raised  around  the  ears  of  the 
officials  of  the  coal  company  for  resorting  to  such  heartless 
cruelty  to  break  the  strike. 

The  coal  company  then  sent  out  agents  to  gather  up 
a lot  of  strike-breakers,  and  soon  several  hundred  Italians, 
recent  immigrants,  were  brought  to  the  mines,  which  broke 
the  back  of  the  strike.  The  new  and  old  miners  worked 
together  in  peace  for  some  weeks,  wlien  one  of  the  strike- 
breakers stabbed  a miner  who  had  kicked  a bucket  of 
water  out  of  a strike-breaker’s  hand.  Tlie  old  miners 
drove  the  Italians  into  a house  they  occupied,  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  Italians  jumped  out  of  the  windows,  and  one 
of  them  was  struck  over  the  head  with  the  barrel  of  a shot- 
gun from  the  effects  of  which  he  died  during  the  night. 

Thirty  of  the  rioters  were  arrested,  twenty-eight  of 
whom  were  sentenced  to  a hundred  days’  imprisonment  in 
the  county  jail.  The  other  two  were  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary, one  for  a year,  the  other  for  five  years.  One  of 
the  miners,  who  was  a man  of  splendid  physique,  and  a 
good  boxer,  had  knocked  a number  of  the  Italians  down 
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with  his  fist  as  they  leaped  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
burning  house.  He  escaped  arrest  by  leaving  the  state, 
but  was  followed  by  the  sheriff  with  requisition  papers, 
to  a coal  mine  in  Pennsylvania.  The  sheriff  went  in  the 
mine  for  his  man;  the  minePs  strong  rigid  arm  proved 


superior  to  the  majesty  of  the  law.  He  knocked  the 
sheriff  down  and  made  good  his  escape. 

The  Mahoning  Valley  coal  field  of  Ohio  was  at  this 
time  the  first  in  point  of  production  in  the  state.  The 
coal  laid  in  swamps  or  basins  of  limited  area,  and  has 
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been  for  a number  of  years  all  worked  out.  At  this  timej 
the  mines  were  badly  ventilated,  but  their  sanitary  con-te 
dition  became  improved  soon  after  the  enactment  of  the! 
mining  law.  The  region  ‘produced  a number  of  locali 
leaders  of  good  ability.  | 

One  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the  strike,  H.  W.  I 
Shiith,  then  a young  man,  became  prominent  in  the  miners’ 
movement  in  later  years.  lie  was  born  in  Wales, 
in  1854,  and  went  to  work  in  the  mines  of  his  native 
country,  as  a trapper  boy,  when  he  was  nine  years  of  age. 
His  parents  emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  180(1,  set- 
tling in  Summit  county,  Ohio,  where  }’’oung  Smith  rer 
sumed  work  in  the  mines.  Later  his  parents  moved  to  the 
Mahoning  Valley,  and  Smith  worked  at  Mineral  Ridge  for 
. some  years. 

In  1874  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  being  a 
bright  intelligent  young  man  in  the  first  blush  of  full- 
grown  manhood  he  was  employed  as  an  organizer  for  the 
noble  and  holy  order,  his  field  of  action  embracing  the 
state  of  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and  Indiana.  In  1877  he 
with  two  associates  estaldislied  a workingman’s  paper  at 
Bloomington,  Illinois,  known  as  the  Western  Adrancc. 
While  connected  with  the  paper  he  kept  up  the  work  of 
organizing  locals  for  the  Knights  of  Labor,  having  formed 
thirty  locals  in  Illinois  the  same  year,  most  of  them  being 
miners’  locals. 

In  188(1  Smith  was  elected  vice-])resident  of  the  Pro- 
tective Union,  Dan  3IcLaughlin  being  jiresident  and  P.  H. 
Donnelly,  secretary.  Prom  ISIKI  to  ISDo  he  was  an 
organizer  for  the  Prott^ctive  Association  of  the  INIiners  of 
Illinois.  When  the  Kational  Federation  of  ^liners  and 
iMine  Laborers  was  organized  he  was  elected  vice-president 
and  held  this  position  two  terms,  and  was  then  appointed 
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organizer  for  the  states  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri  and 
West  Virginia.  In  later  years  he  was  connected  with  the 
state  bureau  of  labor  as  an  assistant  to  Hon.  David  Ross, 
the  talented  chief  of  the  department. 

Smith  was  self-taught,  having  been  taken  to  the  mines 
at  too  tender  an  age  to  receive  any  education.  Indeed, 
nearly  all  the  prominent  miners  connected  with  the  labor 
movement  had  to  rely  on  themselves  to  secure  an  election. 
Self-taught  men  rise  superior  to  early  environment  if  they 
possess  the  ability  and  the  will  to  make  headway  in  life. ' 
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■ ' ■ ^ ' ' CHAPTER  XII. 

MINING  LEGISLwVTION  IN  ILLINOIS  AND  PENNSYLVANIA,  ) 
APPLICATION  OF  COAL  CUTTING  MACIIINEHY'. 

•WX  1872  the  miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Missouri  j 
i formed  a union  which  was  known  as  the  Miners'j 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Association,  to  look  after] 
the  interests  of  the  miners  in  these  three  states;} 
but  the  organization  worked  in  harmony  with  the| 
Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association  of| 
other  mining  states,  and  cards  were  exchanged 
between  members  of  these  unions.  Its  pur- 
pose was  to  see  that  miners  and  mine  laborers  received  a 
fair  day’s  wages  for  a fair  day’s  work;  to  reduce  the  hours 
of  labor;  and  to  secure  legislation  providing  for  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  underground  population.  John  Mor- 
gan was  elected  president,  Walton  Rutledge,  secretary,  and 
Patrick  McCann,  treasurer. 

Illinois  had  already  secured  an  amendment  to  the  new 
constitution  of  the  state  requiring  the  Legislature  to  pro- 
vide all  needed  safeguards  for  the  protection  of  the  health 
and  safety  of  miners.  John  Hinchcliffe  of  St.  Clair 
county,  the  former  editor  of  the  ofTicial  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican Miners’  Association,  had,  through  the  influence  of 
the  miners  of  the  Bellville  tract,  been  elected  state  sen- 
ator. At  his  instance  a bill  was  prepared  and  intro- 
duced in  the  senate,  similar  to  the  bill  of  the  Ohio  minerSj 
for  the  regulation,  ventilation  and  inspection  of  mines,  but 
the  opposition  Avas  so  pronounced  against  the  creation 
of  new  oflices  hy  nicnihers  from  the  rural  counties,  that  the! 
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bill  was  withdrawn,  and  another,  prepared  by  a committee 
of  miners  of  which  Walton  Rutledge  was  chairman,  making 
the  county  surveyor  ex-ofhcio  inspector  of  mines,  was  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Ilinchcliire  which  passed  both  Houses 
without  much  opposition  and  was  promptly  signed  by  the 
governor. 

The  county  surveyor,  who  practically  knew  nothing 
about  subterranean  operations,  generally  appointed miners 
to  do  the  work  of  inspection.  The  law  did  not  give  satis- 
faction, and  in  1874,  it  was  amended  so  that  the  l)oard  of 
supervisors  appointed . tlie  inspectors.  There  was  ' con- 
tinued complaint  against  the  operation  and  results  of  the 
law,  not  only  by  miners,  but  by  the  inspectors  themselves. 
Provision  for  the  payment  of  the  inspectors  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  county  supervisors,  wlio  fixed  tlie  numl)er  of 
inspections  to  be  made  each  year,  and  limited  tliem  to  a 
single  visit. 

At  every  session  of  tlie  Legislature  since  the  passage 
of  the  law  of  1872,  the  miners  made  strenuous  efforts  to 
secure  state  inspectors;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  dread- 
ful catastrophe  of  the  Diamond  mine,  near  Braid  wood  in 
the  year  1883,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  population  of  the 
mine  was  drowned  by  an  inundation  of  water,  that  this 
much  needed  reform  in  mining  legislation  was  secured.  At 
the  following  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  law  was 
amended  making  provision  for  the  appointment  by  the 
governor  of  five  state  inspectors;  all  applicants  being  re- 
quired to  ajipear  before  a board  of  examiners,  pass  a satis- 
factory examination,  and  receive  a certificate  of  compe- 
tency before  being  eligible  to  the  ofifice.  In  1899,  the 
law  was  further  amended,  adding  two  additional  inspectors, 
and  in  the  large  mining  counties,  requiring  the  mining 
board  to  appoint  county  inspectors  to  assist  the  state  in- 
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specters  and  work  under  tlieir  jurisdiction.  Tliis  law 
is  giving  general  satisfaction,  having  been  framed  by  prac- 
tical miners.  It  covers  all  needed  points,  and  is  not 
burdened  by  useless  requirements  which  can  neither  be 
enforced  nor  obeyed. 

The  miners  of  Illinois  have  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  many  wholesome  labor  laws,  aided  by 


Walton  RuTLEixiE. 

the  trades  unions  of  Chicago  and  other  industrial  centers.  , 
For  a number  of  years  they  have  had  wide-awake  represen- 
tative miners  in  the  Legislature,  who  have  been  indefati-  . 
gable  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  laws  for  j 
the  amelioration  of  labor.  Politics  did  not  enter  in  their 
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selection.  Whenever  a .miner  received  the  nomination 
from  either  party,  the.  mine  workers  of  the  county 
eschewed  politics  and  rallied  to  his  support. . 

Walton  Rutledge  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  move- 
ment for  mining  legislation  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He 
■framed  the  first  bill  which  became  a law  of  the  state.  It 
was  far  from  being  perfect,  but  it  served  as  an  entering 
wedge  for  future  legislation.  Rutledge  was  born  in  Eng- 
land in  1835,  and  came  to  the  United  States  in  1854,  sett- 
ling in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1858 
he  moved  to  the  Bellvillo  tract  of  Illinois,  where  he  re- 
sumed his  occupation  as  a miner.  In  1874  he  was  elected 
county  surveyor  of  St.  Clair  county,  and  was  made  ex- 
officio  inspector  of  mines  the  same  year,  holding  that  office 
until  the  year  1884.  He  was  made  a state  inspector  when 
the  new  mining  law  took  effect,  providing  for  state  in- 
spectors. He  is  known  as  the  father  of  the  mining  laws 
of  Illinois. 

Rutledge  saw  the  beginning  of  the  coal  mining  industry 
of  Illinois,  with  its  small  drifts,  slopes  and  shallow  shafts, 
opened  on  the  outcrop  of  the  coal  field,  and  has  lived  to  see 
shafts  a thousand  feet  in  depth  equipped  in  the  most 
modern  style  with  steel  towers,  fireproof  buildings,  and 
ventilating  fans,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  moving  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  feet  of  air  per  minute. 

Walton  Rutledge  is  one  of  the  most  practical  and  in- 
telligent of  all  the  mine  inspectors,  and  ranks  high_as  a 
mining  expert  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  He  is  especially 
-skilled  in  the  art  of  mine  ventilation,  the  noxious  and 
poisonous  gases  of  coal  mines,  and  the  winning  and  work- 
ing of  coal  beds.  Along  these  lines  he  has  few  superiors 
in  the  United  States. 
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The  miners  of  the  soft  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  i 
displayed  inexcusable  apathy  for  several  years  after  the  c 
anthracite  miners  and  those  of  Ohio  and  Illinois  had  or-  I 
ganized  and  secured  the  enactment  of  laws  for  the  preser-  1 
vation  of  life  and  safety  in  their  dangerous  subterranean  i 
workshops.  In  1876,  however,  the  bituminous  miners  i 
threw  off  their  lethargy,  and  following  the  example  of  the 
miners  of  Ohio,  asked  for  the  appointment  of  a commission 
by  authority  of  the  state  to  examine  and  report  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  bituminous  mines.  A joint  resolution  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Legislature,  authorizing  and  re- 
quiring the  governor  to  appoint  a commission  for  this 
purpose,  and  directing  the  commissioners  to  recommend 
such  legislation  as  they  might  deem  necessary  to  secure 
tlie  health  and  safety  of  miners. 

The  commission,  which  consisted  of  John  Archibald, 
August  Steiner  and  John  O’Neil,  made  a careful  inspection 
of  the  leading  bituminous  mines;  but  in  making  up  their 
report,  O’Neil,  who  was  a mining  operator,  opposed  in- 
spection by  state  authority,  which  Archibald  and  Steiner 
recommended.  The  Legislature,  however,  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  minority  report,  and  enacted  a law  on  the  iDth 
of  April,  1877,  providing  for  the  regulation,  ventilation 
and  inspection  of  the  bituminous  mines  of  the  state.  The 
act  divided  the  mines  into  three  inspection  districts,  and 
provided  for  the  appointment  by  the  governor,  of  one 
mine  inspector  for  each  of  the  three  districts. 

In  1876,  the  miners  of  Maryland,  although  there  was 
but  one  shaft  in  the  state,  and  only  thirty-five  mines  al- 
together, secured  the  enactment  of  a mining  law,  which 
provided  for  one  state  inspector. 

. The  State  of  Indiana,  a few  years  later,  also  enacted 
a mining  law  for  the  inspection  of  her  coal  mines.  The 
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inspector  was  not  a salaried  ollicer,  but  was  authorized'  to 
charge  five  dollars  for  each  mine  inspected,  the  operator 
being  required  to  pay  the  bill.  The  states  of  Colorado, 
Iowa,  ^lissouri  and  Kansas  followed  with  mine  inspection 
acts.  Every  state  in  which  the  business  of  coal  mining  is 
carried  on  to  any  extent,  has  now  a mining  code  for  the 
preservation  of  human  TTfe. 

As  subterranean  dangers  are  much  the  same  in  every 
mining  field,  the  mining  codes  of  all  the  states  were  copied 
largely  from  tlie  mining  laws  of  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
They  all  provide  in  a general  way  for  inspection  by  state 
authority;  for  two  separate  openings  to  mines  to  secure 
ingress  and  egress  in  case  of  accident  to  one  of  the  sliafts; 
for  making  and  preserving  maps  and  plans  of  mines,  for 
the  amount  and  manner  of  the  distribution  of  air;  and  for 
all  other  matters  affecting  the  lives,  health  and  safety  of 
the  underground  population. 

In  both  tlie  antliracite  and  bituminous  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois  and  several  other  mining  states,  all  ap- 
plicants for  tlie  position  of  mine  inspector  are  required  to 
appear  before  an  examining  board,  pass  a satisfactory  ex- 
amination and  receive  a certificate  of  competency  for  the 
position  of  mine  inspectors.  Tlie  examining  board,  which 
is  composed  of  mining  engineers  and  ])raetical  miners,  is 
sworn  to  be  governed  by  the  evidence  of  qualification,  and 
not  by  political  or  personal  considerations  in  making 
recommendations,  or  in  rejecting  applicants.  The  gover- 
nor makes  the  appointments  from  among  the  number  of 
applicants  who  pass  the  lioard  and  receive  certificates  of 
competency.  In  Ohio,  ^and  in  other  states,  where  the  ap- 
pointments are  made  by  the  governor  direct,  little  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  practical  ex])erience  or  scientific  attain- 
ments, party  politics  generally  governing  in  the  selection 
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of  the  inspectors.  The  miners  generally  and  justly  com- 
plain that  the  mining  laws  are  not  enforced,  and  point  to 
the  alarming  array  of  accidents  by  explosion  and  other- 
wise, and  to  the  unwholesome  condition  of  the  working 
places  of  mines  arising  from  the  presence  of  noxious  and 
poisonous  gases  wherever  politics  govern  in  appointments. 

The  mines  of  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania 
are  more  dangerous  and  fatal  to  human  life  than  those  of 
any  other  coal  region  in  the  United  States.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  mining  law  in  1870,  accidents  per  person 
employed  and  per  ton  of  coal  mined,  have  been  materially 
decreased;  but  each  year  as  the  mine  inspector  reports 
show,  they  are  still  frightful  to  contemplate.  In  anthra- 
cite mines,  each  miner  has  an  assistant,  usually  an  inex- 
perienced man. 

In  the  hope  of  providing  greater  security  to 
life  and  limb,  the  Legislature  has  resorted  to  the 
extraordinary  expedient  of  requiring  that  all  per- 
sons applying  for  work  as  miners  in  any  anthracite  mine 
in  the  state,  must  pass  an  examination  and  secure  a certifi- 
cate from  a mining  board,  setting  forth  that  they  have  had 
at  least  two  years  of  practical  experience  as  a mine  laborer. 
The  mine  bosses  and  assistant  mine  bosses  must  also 
appear  before  a board  of  examiners,  pass  a sjitisfaetory 
examination  and  receive  certificate  of  competency  to  bo 
eligible  for  such  position. 

The  mining  law  relating  to  the  bituminous 

mines  of  Pennsylvania,  providing  for  the  lives, 
health,  ^ safety  and  welfare  of  persons  employed 
therein,  also  requires  mine  bosses  and  assistant 

mine  bosses  to  have  certificates  of  competency.  • The 
supreme  court  of  the  state,  since  tlie  enactment  of  this 
})rovision,  has  decided  that  it  takes  all  responsihility  for 
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accident  from  the  shoulders  of  the  mining  operators.' 
Such  an  interpretation  of  the  law  was  not  contemplated 
by  the  miners,  at  whose  instance  it  was  enacted. 

Until  the  year  1875  coal  was  mined  by  the  same  tciols 
which  were  used  by  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  mine  five 
hundred  years  ago.  Numerous  attempts  had  been  made 
in  Great  Britain  to  invent  a coal  cutting  machine  to  super- 
cede the  laborious  and  exhausting  method  of  hand  mining. 
First  and  last,  nearly  a hundred  of  iron  miners  had  been 
invented  and  patented  in  tlie  mother  country,  but  none 
of  them  were  found  in  practice  to  hold  their  own  against 
tlie  brawny  arm  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  miner,  and  one  after 
another  they  were  discarded. 

It  was  reserved  for  American  mechanical  genius  to 
invent  a coal-cutting  machine  to  successfully  compete  with 
the  skill  and  energy  of  American  hand-mining.  In  1875 
a coal-cutter  called  the  Butler,  and  later  the  Harrison,  was 
introduced  in  the  mines  of  the  Diamond  Coal  and  Mining 
Company,  in  the  state  of  Illinois,  which  after  a few  defects 
in  its  make-up  were  remedied,  held  its  own  against  the 
miners’  pick.  It  did  no  more  than  hold  its  own,  how- 
ever, against  the  average  miner,  and  there  were  nTany 
first-class  underground  workmen  who  could  undercut  more 
coal  in  a competitive  trial  than  the  iron  miner. 

In  1860  the  Chicago,  Willmington  and  Virmillion  Coal 
Company,  of  Illinois,  at  that  time  one  of  the  wealthiest 
corporations  in  the  west,  put  ten  of  the  Harrison  machines 
in  tlieir  mines,  fitting  up  a blowing  engine  of  fifty  horse 
power  to  operate  the  machines  with  compressed  air.  By 
this  time  the  machine  had  been  improved  and  did  speedier 
and  better  Avork  than  when  first  introfjuced,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  economy  had  been  practically  solved. 
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This  coal-cutting  machine  was  simple  in  construction, 
being  operated  with  compressed  air  by  an  iron  piston,  at 
the  end  of  which  a double  pointed  pick,  made  of  solid 
steel,  was  inserted.  The  air  pressure  required  to  run  the 
machine  ranged  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds.  One  man 
operated  it  by  two  handles  — one  handle  being 
held  in  each  hand  — and  delivered  about  40  blows  per 
minute.  The  machine  was  very  portable.  It  was 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  could  be  readily  moved  from  one 
room  to  another. 

The  same  year  in  which  the  Harrison  machine  was  in- 
troduced another  coal-cutter  named  the  Lechner  machine 
was  introduced  at  the  mines  of  the  Straitville  Central  Min- 
ing Company,  in  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio.  It  con- 
sisted of  an  engine  operated  by  compressed  air,  the 
cylinders  of  which  were  double,  standing  upright.  The 
coal  of  the  Central  mines  was  ten  feet  high,  the  room 
thirty  feet  wide,  which  afforded  ample  room  to  experiment 
with  the  new  iron  miner. 

The  undermining  was  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  coal 
seam  by  means  of  a revolving  horizontal  bar  throe  feet 
wide,  into  which  a number  of  sharp  steel  points  were  -in- 
serted. The  under-cuttings  were  ground  into  dust,  and 
were  removed  by  means  of  revolving  chain  scrapers 
as  fast  as  tliey  were  cut.  Two  men  were  required 
to  operate  the  machine,  one  of  whom  ran  the  engine,  the 
other  removed  the  cuttings  with  a shovel.  The  machine 
cut  a groove  in  the  coal  three  feet  wide,  six  feet  deep  and 
four  inches  high.  As  soon  ns  a cut  was  finished  the 
machine  was  withdrawn  and  shifted  over  three  feet,  and 
another  cut  made  as  before,  this  operation  being  repeated 
until  the  whole  width  of  the  room  was  undermined.  It 
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was  then  loaded  on  a truck  and  hauled  to  an  adjoining 
room. 

For  a year  or  longer  the  machine  did  not  work  satis-- 
factorily.  The  chains  would  break,  the  knives  would 
break,  the  cuttings  would  not  discharge  themselves,  and 
would  stop  the  machine,  and  otherwise  time  was  lost. 
The  miners,  who  at  first  did  not  take  kindly  toward  the 
machine,  now  looked  upon  it  with  contempt,  and  predicted 
its  speedy  removal  from  the  mine  as  an  absolute  failure. 
For  a year  it  was  of  tenor  at  the  machine  shop  undergoing 
repairs  or  alterations  than  it  was  at  work  in  the  mine. 

The  inventor,  however,  was  far  from  giving  up.  He 
watched  the  operation  and  results  of  the  iron  miner  with 
an  intelligent  eye,  strengtliened  its  weak  points,  remedied 
its  defects,  and  before  it  had  been  in  operation  two  years 
bad  so  perfected  it  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  miner  was  no 
match  for  it  in  an  under-cutting  contest.  The  Harrison 
coal-cutter  too,  notwithstanding  its  rapid  and  terrible  blows 
was  compelled  to  yield  the  palm  to  its  formidable  com- 
petitor. 

In  1877  the  Jeffrey  ^lanufacturing  Company  of  Co- 
lumbus, Ohio,  was  organized,  and  obtained  control  of  the 
machine,  and  from  time  to  time  further  improved  it.  Other 
mining  operators  in  the  Hocking  Valley  became  alarmed 
at  the  success  of  the  “JeflTey/^  and  made  haste  to  purchase 
and  apply  it.  Soon  operators  in  other  states,  notably 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Alabama,  Illinois 
and  Colorado  introduced  it.  In  1880  the  cylinders  were 
changed  from  an  upright  to  a horizontal  position,  and  two 
drive  chains  were  used.  In  1883  a rack  and  pinion  feed 
was  applied,  which  brought  the  machine  to  a high  state  of 
perfection. 
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A few  years  before  the  application  of  coal-cutting 
machinery  in  mines  small  locomotives  were  applied  to  un- 
derground hauling,  but  they  never  became  popular,  owing 
to  the  gases  which  were  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the 
coal  required  to  generate  steam.  After  the  application 
of  electricity  to  street  railway  haulage  this  metliod  of  haul- 
ing coal  underground  was  adopted  by  some  of  the  large 
mining  companies,  and  worked  so  satisfaetorily  tliat  larger 
power  plants  were  erected  to  operate  coal-cutting  ma- 
chines and  mine  locomotives  from  the  same  power  house. 
In  tlie  erection  of  new  mining  plants  compressed  air  is  now 
generally  substituted  by  electricity. 

In  1893  electric  cliain  coal-cutters  were  applied  to 
coal-cutting  machines  wliieli  was  a marked  improvement 
over  the  bar-eutter.  The  best  coal-cutting  machines  now 
in  use  undermine  a deptli  of  five  to  seven  feet  and  a width 
of  three  feet  tliree  inches  to  three  feet  eight  inches,  the 
height  of  the  machine  being  two  and  a half  feet.  Smaller 
machines  are  built  which  can  he  operated  in  seams  less 
than  three  feet  in  thickness.  A small  machine  built  of 
steel  for  use  in  mines  worked  on  the  long  wall  system  has 
been  devised  in  recent  years.  ^lachines  for  shearing  in 
veins  where  the  coal  blasts  better  after  being  shorn  have 
been  patented  and  applied.  They  cut  a groove  three  feet 
in  height,  the  attack  being  made  on  the  upper  portion  of 
the  seam  and  working  downward  until  the  whole  of  the 
side  is  cut  from  top  to  bottom. 

There  are  a number  of  manufacturers  of  both  punching 
and  scraping  machines  in  the  United  States.  ^lany  of 
them  have  been  successful  in  introducing  their  coal-cutters 
into  English  mines,  as  well  as  in  mines  on  the  continent 
of  Europe.  This  is  essentially  an  age  of  labor-saving 
machinery.  The  iron  miner  has  come  to  stay.  The  ap- 
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plication  of  labor-saving  machinery  has  not  only  benefitted 
the  employer  of  labor  by  reducing  the  cost  of  production, 
but  has  benelitted  the  laborer  by  increasing  his  wages 
and  taking  the  severe  and  exhausting  toil  off  his  hands. 
The  American  miner  will  see  to  it  that  he  gets  a share  of 
the  rewards  of  American  mechanical  genius. 

The  extension  of  coal-cutting  machinery  during  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  marvelous,  and  before  the  close  of 
the  first  quarter  of  the  twentieth  century,  mining  by  the 
pick  will  have  become  a lost  art.  The  first  ten  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  Harrison  machine  in  Illinois  and 
the  Lechner  machine  in  Ohio  the  iron  miner  made  slow 


progress,  but  it  was  progress  all  the  time  — never  retro- 
gression. In  1890,  sixteen  years  after  the  first  machines 
were  introduced,  the  output  of  coal  mined  by  machinery 
did  not  exceed  five  million  tons.  In  1891  machine-mined 
coal  had  reached  0,211,732  tons,  equal  to  O.GG  per  cent,  of 
the  total  production  for  the  year.  Five  years  later,  1896, 
the  output  of  machine-mined  coal  had  reached  10,424,932 
tons,  equivalent  to  14.17  per  cent  of  the  total  output.  In 
1900  the  output  had  risen  to  52,790,523  tons  or  25  per  cent, 
of  the  production  for  the  year.  In  1902,  the  year  this 
history  closes,  the  production  of  machine-mined  coal  was 
09,011,582,  equal  to  20.09  per  cent,  of  the  total  output. 
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The  application  of  coal-cutting  machinery  was  followed 
by  the  general  introduction  of  fans  as  a ventilating  power. 
Prior  to  their  introduction  the  ventilating  current  was 
produced  by  furnace  power,  or  in  the  case  of  small  mines 
left  to  the  natural  forces.  To  create  and  maintain  a good 
current  of  air  in  mines  a blazing  fire  had  to  be  kept  burn- 
ing day  and  night  in  the  furnace,  otherwise  the  current 
diminished  in  volume  in  proportion  to  tlie  decrease  of  the 
fire.  The  furnaceman,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  a good 
fire,  frequently  neglected  his  duty.  The  fan  which  is 
kept  in  motion  by  mechanical  force,  maintains  a steadier 
and  a stronger  current  of  air.  For  shallow  shafts  the 
fan  is  greatly  superior  to  the  furnace,  even  in  the  best 
regulated  mines,  for  creating  a current  of  air;  for  the 
practical  power  of  the  furnace  is  in  proportion  to  the 
depth  of  the  shaft  — the  power  being  as  the  ratio  of  the 
depth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE  AIINEES'  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


CHE  various  miners'  unions,  which  had  arisen  from 
the  ashes  of  the  American  ^Miners;'  Association,  were 
strong  and  powerful  in  all  the  coal  mining  states;  but  hav- 
ing no  general  head,  they  seldom  acted  in  concert.  Strijces 
occurred  in  one  field  to  resist  a cut  in  wages,  or  for  the 
redress  of  some  other  real  or  imaginary  grievance;  while 
adjoining  fields  continued  working.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  strikers  were  simply  throwing  away  their  time 
and  attempting  an  impossibility.  During,  and  since  the 
war,  new  railroads  had  been  built  into  widely  divergent 
fields,  the  coal  of  which  went  to  the  same  market.  The 
mining  leaders  saw  that  concert  of  action  was  necessary  to 
prevent  this  cutting  in  detail,  and  that  the  time  had  come 
for  the  formation  of  a National  Association  of  Miners. 

John  Siney,  the  president  of  the  antliracite  miners  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  tlie  most  popular  mining  leader  in  the 
United  Stak's,  He  had  organized  and  .managed,  with 
rare  skill  and  judgment,  the  most  turbulent  constituency 
of  miners  in  the  world,  and  had  beaten  the  most  powerful 
corporations,  led  by  business  men  of  consummate  ability, 
in  great  conflicts  which  had  attracted  the  eyes  of  the 
nation.  All  the  leaders  turned  to  Siney  as  the  man  to 
head  a call  for  a national  convention  of  miners,  and  during 
the  spring  of  1873,  the  mining  leaders  were  in.  communi- 
cation with  him  on  the  subject. 

The  coal  mining  industry  of  the' country  had  grown 
with  amazing  rapidity  in  the  past  decade.  The  total  out* 
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put  of  the  mines  for  the  year  1873,  was  in  round  num])ers, 
\ 45,000,000  tons.  Pennsylvania  was  then  as  she  has  been 
ever  since,  the  great  coal-producing  state.  The  anthracite 
fields  alone  produced  19,004, 063  tons,  nearly  one-half  of 
; the  entire  output;  while  11,095,383  tons  were  raised  from 
the  bituminous  districts  of  the  state. 

Ohio  was  next  to  Pennsylvania  in  point  of  output;  but 
was  far  in  the  rear  in  comparison,  her  whole  product  being 
3,944,340  tons;  the  state  of  Illinois  raised  3,500,000  tons; 
^Maryland,  2,074,100  tons;  Indiana,  1,000,000  tons;  ^lis- 
souri,  700,000  tons;  West  Virginia,  000,000  tons;  Tenne- 
see  and  Kentucky  each  about  300,000  tons.  The  otlicr 
coal  bearing  states  were  either  mainly  raising  coal  for 
local  consumption,  or  had  not  begun  to  mine  at  all.  The 
number  of  miners  and  mine  laborers  employed  in  and 
around  the  mines  were,  in  round  numbers,  105,500,  of 
whom  44,000  were  engaged  in  the  anthracite  fields  and 
29,200  in  the  bituminous  district  in  Pennsylvania;  Ohio 
and  Illinois  each  had  about  10,000;  ^Maryland,  4,800; 
Indiana,  2,600;  Missouri,  1,800;  West  Virginia  and  Ten- 
nessee each  about  500. 

Organization  was  stronger  in  the  states  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Illinois  and  Indiana,  than  in  any  of  the 
other  coal-producing  states.  In  the  new  coal  regions  of 
the  west  and  south,  combinations  of  workingmen  had  not 
yet  taken  place. 

, In  the  summer  of  1873,  an  Industrial  Congress  of 
workingmen  representing  all  trades,  met  in  the  city  ot 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Upon  the  adjournment  of  the  Congrj:*ss, 
the  miner  delegates  met  for  consultation  in  the  parlors  of 
the  Forest  City  Hotel,  and  after  discussing  the  situaticri, 
concluded  to  issue  a call  for  a national  convention  of. 
miners  to  meet  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Tues- 
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day  of  October.  The  call  was  written  by  Andrew  Cam- 
eron, the  talented  editor  of  the  Workingmens*  Advocate 
of  Chicago,  and  bears  the  impress  of  his  gifted  pen.  It 
was  headed  by  John  Siney,  and  signed  by  a number  of  the 
best  known  mining  leaders  in  the  country.  It  ran  as 
follows : 

CALL  FOR  A NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

To  the  Miners  of  the  United  States: 

Fellow-Workmen  -7-  It  is  a well-established  fact  — a 
fact  demonstrated  by  bitter  personal  experience,  that  there 
is  no  class  in  the  community  whose  labors  are  so  unre- 
quited, and  who  are  so  much  the  victims  of  the  heartless 
demands  of  capital  and  corporations,  as  the  miners.  In 
our  present  isolated  condition  we  are  powerless  to  resist 
them.  Increasing  as  their  agencies  are  in  power  and  in- 
fluence, it  requires  no  prophet  to  foretell  the  position  the 
minor  must  occupy  in  a few  years,  unless  immediate  steps 
are  taken  to  unite  us  under  a common  head,  having  for  its 
objects  the  bettering  of  our  social,  moral  and  financial 
condition.  The  great  desideratum  of  the  hour  is  a bond 
of  union,  a consolidation  of  interests,  a unity  of  action  — 
in  fact  the  establishment  of  a Miners’  National  Organi- 
zation, whose  influence  will  be  exerted  in  our  behalf,  and 
whose  strength  will  be  suflicient  to  protect  us  in  the  hour 
of  need.  A contest  too  often  forced  upon  us  at  present, 
means  defeat  and  demoralization,  no  matter  how  just  our 
demands;  a contest  in  which  a handful  of  men  have  to 
contend  against  the  power  of  aggregated  wealth.  This 
crushing  policy  must  be  stopped,  or  it  is  idle  to  expect  that 
our  condition  can  be  ameliorated. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  various  trades 
which  have  acted  on  this  principle, 'shows  us  what  unity 
of  action  can  accomplish.  The  difliculty  against  which 
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we  now  contend,  are  the  difficulties  which  they  have  sur- 
mounted and  the  reason  is  obvious.  What  the  efforts  of 
one  union  could  not  accomplish,  the  efforts  of  fifty  unions 
have  accomplished.  What  they  have  done,  we  can  dp,  if 
we  are  willing  to  use  the  same  means.  These  facts  are 
so  self-evident  that  every  miner  and  laborer  in  the  mines 
must  admit  their  force  and  strength.  In  consideration 
of  these  facts,  believing  that  the  miners  are  ripe  for  such 
a movement,  and  in  accordance  with  the  general  desire 
evinced  on  all  hands,  we  hereby  issue  a call  for  a meeting 
of  delegates  from  the  various  local  unions,  and  to  miners 
in  general  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a Miners’  National  Union,  to  be  held  in  the  city  of 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October, 
1873. 

The  specific  objects  sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
formation  of  such  an  association  are  as  follows: 

1.  A consolidation  of  the  entire  body  of  miners  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purpose  of  self-protection. 

2.  To  afford  pecuniary  and  moral  support  of  such 
districts  as  may  be  forced  to  the  alternative  of  a strike. 

3.  For  a thorough  discussion  of  our  grievances  and 
the  passage  of  such  laws  as  our  safety  and  welfare  demand 
in  the  several  states. 

Fellow-workmen  — One  word  in  conclusion : Let  every 

miner  and  laborer  who  reads  this  call,  realize  that  it  is  in 
his  interest  that  it  is  issued.  Act  as- though  success  de- 
pended upon  your  individual  efforts.  ^lake  a beginning. 
Where  no  union  exists,  form  one  without  delay.  Take 
steps  to  meet  your  fellow-workmen  in  counsel.  Let  the 
miners  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Missouri,  Kentucky  and  ^lichigan  — in  short, 
from  every  locality  where  mining  is  carried  on,  “Come  and 
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reason  togetlier/’  form  an  organization  in  which  brother 
will  be  pledged  to  brother,  an  organization  which  will  form 
a bulwark  alike  in  the  day  of  prosperity  and  adversity. 
Will  you  do  so,  or  do  you  prefer  to  occupy  your  present 
unenviable  position?  The  answer  and  the  issue  are  in 
your  hands. 

(Signed)  John  Siney, 

St.  Clair,  Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa., 
Jas.  OTIalloilvx, 

Plynioutli,  Lucerne  Co.,  Pa. 
Geo.  Kincjiioex, 

Bellville,  St.  Clair  Co.,  111. 
John  Pollock, 

North  Lawrence,  Stark  Co.,  0. 
John  James, 

Braid\vood,  Will  Co.,  111. 

Comiminications  addressed  to  Jolm  ,fames,  Braidwood, 
will  receive  prompt  attention. 

At  tills  time  there  were  a number  of  papers  published 
in  the  interest  of  the  miners,  and  some  of  them  w^ere  owned 
.by  the  local  organizations,  the  more  important  of  which 
w'ere  the  Anthracite  Monitor,  The  Workingman,  and  the 
Weekly  Becord,  published  in  the  hard  coal  region  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  National  Labor  Tribune  of  Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania,  w'as  the  oOicial  organ  of  the  miners 
of  the  soft  coal  fields.  The  W orkingman  s Advocate  of 
Chicago,  although  not  strictly  speaking  an  olTicial  organ, 
W’as  read  in  every  intelligent  minePs  home.  The  Mmers' 
Journal  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  w^as  the  official  organ  of 
the  miners  of  the  Mahoning  Valley. 

The  National  Convention  met  irf  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1873.  Five  of  the  leading  mining 
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states  sent  delegates,  viz.,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Indiana  and  West  Virginia.  'The  convention  was  in  ses- 
sion three  days,  and  adopted  a constitution  which  had  been 
previously  prepared  by  John  James,  of  Illinois,  and  model- 
ed after  the  constitution  of  the  ^liners^  Xatioiml  Associa- 
tion of  Great  Britain.  Its  basic  principles  were  arbitra- 
tion, conciliation  and  co-operation. 


John  Siney 


The  constitution  provided  in  a general  way  for  inde- 
pendent control  of  the  local  atlairs  of  each  district ; but  no 
strike  could  be  ordered  by  any  district  otlicer  until  every 
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peaceable  means  had  been  exhausted,  including  an  offer  to 
arbitrate.-  A complete  statement  of  the  matters  at  issue 
was  required  t-o  be  sent  to  the  president  of  the  Associa^ 
tion,  and  his  consent  obtained  before  a strike  could  be 
declared  for  any  cause.  If  the  president  deemed  it  nec- 
essary, he  was  empowered  to  call  upon  the  executive  board, 
composed  of  a member  from  each  state,  represented  in  the 
organization,  for  consultation  and  advice.  It  was  not  in- 
tended that  the  strike  as^a  weapon  of  defense  should  bo 
dispensed  with,  the  object  being  to  reduce  strikes  to  a 
minimum. 

John  Siney,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  elected  president; 
John  James  of  Illinois,  secretary;  David  H.  Davies  of 
Ohio,  treasurer;  and  Geo.  Archbold  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
president. 

John  Siney  was  a man  of  national  reputation.  At  the  / 
time  of  his  selection  to  this  high  office  he  was  president 
of  the  Anthracite  Miners’  Union,  and  was  receiving  a 
salary  of  $1500  a year.  .He  voluntarily  resigned  that 
office  to  assume  the  presidency  of  the  National  Association 
at  a salary  of  $1200  a year.  While  president  of  the  Anth- 
racite Miners’  Union,  he  was  frequently  approached  by 
the  leading  politicians  of  Pennsylvania  and  offered  the 
nomination  for  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  i 
influence  in  politics;  but  he  was  superior  to  political 
temptations  and  declined  the  offer,  stating  that  he  could 
not  in  justice  to  the  organization  which  had  honored  him 
with  its  confidence,  accept  any  political  honor,  nor  inter-  | 
fere  in  any  manner  in  politics. 

John  James,  who  was  chosen  secretary,  was  a man  of 
superior-  education  and  intelligence.  He  had  been  a 
lieutenant  of  Alexander  McDonald  In  Scotland  and  en- 
joyed the  confidence  in  a high  degree  of  that  great  leader 
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of  British  miners.  James  had  also  been  the  leading 
spirit  in  organizing  the  Miners^  Protective  Association  in 
Illinois.  He  was  an  honest  upright  man  with  a character 
above  suspicion.  At  the  time  of  his  selection  as  secretary. 


he  was  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business  at  Braidwood, 
111.,  but  sold  his  store  and  moved  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  to 
accept  a salary  of  $100  a month. 

David  H.  Davies,  the  treasurer,  had  been  for  a num- 
ber of  years,  treasurer  of  the  Mahoning  Valley  Mi  lercV 
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Association.  The  breath  of  suspicion  had  never  been 
raised  against  him.  He  was  careful  and  painstaking  in 
his  accounts,  and  there  was  never  a mistake  of  a single  cent 
in  his  books  while  he  held  the  office  of  treasurer.  T~ 

Geo.  Archbold,  the  vice  president,  who  came  from  the 
Pittsburg  district,  was  higlily  respected,  as  an  honest  man 
and  a safe  counselor.  The  ablest  and  truest  men  in  the 
ranks  of  the  miners  were  tlius  placed  in  charge  of  the  great 
organization.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  selected  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Association. 

Almost  simultaneously  .with  the  birth  of  the  organiza- 
tion the  disastrous  panic  of  187*3  burst  upon  the  country. 
Every  business  industry  becanui  j)aralyzed;  many  enter- 
prises w'ere  crushed  out  of  existence,  and  many  more  in 
contemplation,  never  obtained  a foothold.  The  demand 
for  coal  fell  off  fifty  per  cent.  With  such  a state  of 
affairs  staring  the  new-born  organization  in  the  face,  not 
a few  clear-headed  thinkers  among  the  miners  believed  it 
would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  ollicers-elect  to  allow 
the  organization  to  go  by  default.  But  after  a careful 
survey  of  the  ground  had  been  made  it  was  concluded  to 
proceed  with  the  work. 

At  this  time  the  mining  operators  had  no  organization 
in  the  bituminous  coal  fields.  In  the  general  scramble 
for  contracts  on  a surfeited  market,  prices  were  cut;  the 
miners  in  turn  were  reduced  in  wages,  and  it  was  beyond 
the  power  of  the  general  officers  of  the  organization  to 
arrest  the  downward  course.  Had  the  organization  been 
formed  and  put  in  good  working  order  a year  or  two  before 
the  panic  set  in,  the  tactics  which  Siney  used  in  the  an- 
thracite regions  with  such  manifest  success,  could  have 
been  applied  with  equal  success  in  the  soft  coal  regions, 
to  order  a general  suspension,  and  deplete  every 
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market  of  surplus  coal.  Before  a movement  of  this  d 
kind  could  be  made,  the  association  would  have  to  be 
built  up  and  the  members  properly  disciplined.  All  that 
the  national  officers  could  hope  to  accomplish  under  exist-  j 
ing  conditions,  was  for  the  miners  to  have  patience  until  I 
the  industrial  clouds  which  enveloped  the  country  would  | 
roll  by.  For  any  part  of  the  line  to  engage  in  a strike,  ^ 
was  to  invite  defeat:  and  defeat  meant  the  demoralization  j 
of  the  organization.  The  miners  were  advised  to  con-  ij 
tinue  in  their  good  work  of  building  up  a union,  until  all  I 
were  gathered  under  its  folds.  J 

But  as  the  pressure  of  the  panic  bore  harder  and  harder  I 
on  the  mining  industry,  forcing  down  the  price  of  coal  in  H 
the  market,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  miners’  wages,  | 
appeal  after  appeal  came  crowding  into  the  general  office  | 
asking  endorsement  to  strike.  President  Siney,  knowing 
that  neither  the  coal  operators  nor  coal  dealers  could, 
witliout  organization,  control  the  market,  answered  all  such 
appeals  with  these  words:  ^^Do  not  strike  at  present,  but 

make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  your  employers.” 

Meantime  the  work  of  gathering  the  miners  under  the 
banner  of  the  N’ational  Union  was  kept  up,  and  at  the 
second  annual  convention  held  in  Cleveland,  October  27, 
1874,  twenty-one  thousand  members  were  enrolled  on  the 
books  of  the  general  secretary.  The  delegates  were  well 
pleased,  and  were  hopeful  that  the  times  would  soon  im- 
prove so  that  a demand  could  be  made  along  the  whole 
line  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

Uo  sooner  was  the  general  office  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation opened  in  Cleveland,  than  ^Messrs.  Siney  and  James 
visited  the  various  coal  companies  in  the  city,  and  made 
overtures  for  the  establishment  of  friendly  relations  with 
them,  stating  that  the  national  union  officers  would  do 
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all  in  their  power  to  prevent  strikes.  All  the  companies, 
with  one  exception,  peremptorily  declined  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  organization  or  its  ollicers,  declaring. ' 
that  they  felt  competent  to  manage  their  own  business 
without  the  intermeddling  of  outsiders.  The  exception 
was  ^lark  Hanna.  He  received  the  general  officers  cour- 
teously, requested  to  see  the  constitution  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  he  read  over  carefully.  He  then  asked  ^Messrs. 
Siney  and  James,  whether,  in  case  the  award  of  the  vimpire 
should  go  against  the  miners,  would  they  abide  by  the 
it;  and  whether  in  case  they  did  not  feel  disposed  to 
keep  faith  wdth  the  decision,  had  the  general  officers  suffi- 
cient iniluence  to  prevent  them  from  going  out  on  strike? 
]\Iessrs.  Sinev  and  James  answered  that  if  a decision  went 
against  the  miners  they  w'ould  order  them  to  continue 
work,  and  use  every  means  in  their  power  to  prevent  a 
strike.  ^^Then,’^  replied  Mr.  Hanna,  “I  am  lu'artily  with 
you,  and  will  do  all  I can  to  have  the  operators  su!)mit  all 
questions  that  may  arise  in  future,  to  the  decision  of  a 
board  of  arbitration.’’ 

^[r.  Hanna  not  only  kept  his  promise,  but  to  the  end 
of  his  life,  labored  to  harmonize  the  interests  of  capital 
and  labor,  in  every  branch  of  industry.  The  workingmen 
of  the  United  States  never  had  a more  consistent,  better 
or  truer  friend  than  Mark  Hanna.  The  industrial  masses 
owe  him  a debt  of  gratitude. 

Before  the  national  convention  adjourned,  a resolution 
was  adopted  to  put  a corps  of  organizers  in  every  mining 
district  of  the  country.  In  the  selection  of  these  organ- 
izers, the  delegates  to  the  convention  were  allowed  the 
})riviloge  of  naming  them,  President  Siney  confirming  the 
nominations.  The  work  to  which  the  delegates  was  as- 
signed, was  both  trying  and  arduous,  and  required  the 
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exercise  of  patience,  prudence,  perseverence  and  charity. ' 
Although  the  powers  of  the  organizers  were  limited, 
and  their  movements  largely  controlled  by  the  genera] 
officers,  they  still  occupied  important  and  responsible: 
places.  Tlie  numerous  causes  of  disputes  and  the  prone-i 
ness  to  strikes  for  the  redress  of  every  grievance,  real  on 
imaginary,  was  one  of  the  chief  disturbing  elements  whicl- 
the  delegates  to  the  annual  convention  desired  especially 
to  guard  against.  The  organizers  were  instructed  to  con  j 
fine  their  work  to  their  instructions,  and  neither  to  bi^ 
beguiled  nor  cajoled  to  depart  from  an  honest  discharge; 
of  the  same.  They  were  not  to  cater  to  the  prejudices  o ! 
the  miners,  nor  be  afraid  to  say  and  do  right. 

At  the  time  the  organizers  went  among  the  miners ( 
their  grievances  were  as  plentiful  as  the  varieties  of  thei^ 
faces.  They  expected  the  national  organization  to  change 
conditions  with  the  suddenness  of  Alladiids  magic  lanter;" 
or  Prince  Almed’s  apple;  they  wanted  some  magic  specifi' 
to  furnish  immediate  relief,  and  were  chagrined  and  disaf  i 
pointed  to  find  the  organizers,  whom  they  had  greeted  wit  * 
a hearty  welcome,  promising  slow  and  gradual  henefi  '( 
The  organizer,  himself  a miner,  could  only  sympathizi  1 
but  dared  not  encourage  the  use  of  the  too  ready  weapoi 
the  strike,  which  hung  like  a sword  half  unsheathed  froi 
the  scabbard.  The  organizer  preached  patience,  unt 
the  mists  and  darkness  of  the  panic  should  be  lifted  froi 
the  business  world,  and  the  sun  of  prosperity  once  moi . 
shine  resplendant  in  the  industrial  heaven.  He  advise  : 
the  miners  to  secure  all  that  was  possible  without  resortir  t 
to  the  strike.  The  conditions,  he  said  were  against  u f 
and  that  the  general  officers  were  absolutely  opposed  to  i 
strike  at  this  time. 
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Tills  philosophy  was  like  shaking  a red  flag  in  the  face 
of  a wild  bull  to  the  wilder  spirits  among  the  mine  workers. 
‘Tf  this  is  all  the  organization  has  to  offer,”  they  exclaimed, 
‘Sve  are  better  without  it.  If  Messrs.  Siney  and  James  will 
not  sanction  a strike,  let  us  strike  in  deflanee  of  their  in- 
structions-; we  can  not  be  worse  off  than  we  are  at  present. 
If  we  must  starve  to  death,  let  us  starve  on  strike  and  not 
by  starvation  wages  and  half  work.”  And  in  too  many 
cases  this  rash  counsel  prevailed. 

Although  the  Fabian  policy  which  the  executive  board 
and  the  general  ofllccrs  of  the  association  were  pursuing 
was  unpopular  with  the  masses,  there  were  many  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  men  in  the  ranks  who  indorsed  it. 
These  men  thought  that  it  was  better  to  accept  a reduction 
before  a strike  than  to  accept  one  after  a strike  with  all 
the  privation  and  bitterness,  including  a long  list  of  victim- 
ized men  which  would  inevitably  follow;  that  the  true 
policy  was  to  first  build  up  a strong  and  powerful  organiza- 
tion, and  not  to  deliver  battle  until  the  union  could  move  in 
solid  phalanx. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


ARBITRATION  A FAILURE. — ARREST  OF  SINEY. 
CO-OPERATION  ATTEMPTED. 


tHE  basic  principles  upon  which  the  Miners^  National  I 
Association  was  founded  had  produced  excellent  * 


results  among  the  trade  unions  of  Great  Britain;  many 
strikes/  with  their  accompanying  suffering  and  privation! 
having  been  averted  by  this  method  of  adjusting  disputes 
between  employers  and  employes.  Not  only  in  trade  and 
business  troubles  had  arbitration  done  noble  service,  but 
in  the  wider  field  of  international  questions,  notably,  the 
settlement  of  the  Alabama  claims,  it  had  proved  an  agent 
of  inestimable  value  to  civilization  and  the  world. 
the  parties  in  interest  who  agree  to  submit  the  settlement^ 
of  a dispute  to  a board  of  arbitration  must  have  honor 
enough  to  abide  by  the  award  of  the  board,  otherwise  the 
proceedings  are  a mere  farce.  The  British  government 
paid  fifteen  million  dollars  to  the  United  States  for  dam- 
ages done  to  our  commerce  by  the  Alabama.  The  public 
press  and  many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  mother') 
country  protested  against  paying  the  award  as  unwar- 
ranted and  unjust,  biit  the  government  of  Great  Britian 
had  honor  enough  to  respect  the  decision  of  the  board. 
Had  war  ensued,  as  it  surely  would,  if  Great  Britian  had 
declined  to  pay  the  fifteen  million  dollars,  thousands  of  as 
brave  men  as  ever  trod  the  earth,  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  money  would  have  been  sacrified  and  civilization  itself 
arrested. 
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There  were  several  attempts  made  to  settle  wage  dis- 
putes by  arbitration,  during  the  fitful  and  feverish  existence 
of  the  National  Association,  but  only  in  one  instance  was 
the  principle  fairly  tested,  and  as  in  the  case  of  the  anthra- 
cite miners,  it  proved  an  utter  failure.  Toward  the  close 
of  the  year  1874,  the  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  of 
Ohio,  were  notified  that  the  price  of  mining  would  be 
reduced  from  90  to  70  cents  per  ton,  and  other  labor  in 
proportion. 

The  general  officers  of  the  union  sent  the  Valley  oper- 
ators a copy  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  suggested  arbitration  as  a means  of  settling 
the  questions  at  issue.  The  miners  of  the  Valley  were  not 
only  good  fighters,  but  had  for  a number  of  years  under 
the  able  leadership  of  John  Pollock  of  North  Lawrence, 
been  paid  higher  wages  than  any  other  district  in  the  state. 
They  had  indignantly  spurned  the  proposed  reduction  and 
had  determined  to  resist  it  by  a strike. 

A meeting  of  miners’  delegates,  at  the  suggestion  of 
John  Siney,  met  their  employers  in  Akron,  at  which  place 
both  sides  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
a board  of  arbitration.  The  miners  appointed  William 
Thomson,  John  Pollock,  and  John  Graham  as  their  repre- 
sentatives on  the  board,  and  the  operators  chose  IWessrs. 
Loomis,  Wagner  and  I\[ark  Hanna  to  represent  their  side. 
The  venerable  Judge  Andrews  of  Cleveland  was  selected  to 
act  as  umpire.  The  board  met  in  the  office  of  the  Rhodes 
Coal  Co.,  and  heard  the  statements  and  arguments  of  both 
parties  in  interest.  The  decision  of  the  umpire  was 
almost  wholly  against  the  miners,  the  price  of  mining 
being  fixed  at  71  cents  per  ton.  At  a subsequent  meeting 
of  the  board  some  concessions  were  made  by  the  operators. 
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The  miners,  as  was  natural,  accepted  the  award  in  a sullen 
frame  of  mind. 

Under  existing  circumstances  the  decision  of  Judge 
Andrews  was  just  and  fair.  The  miners,  through  the 
power  of  their  superb  local  union  under  tlie  skillful  leader- 
ship of  John  Pollock,  maintained  prices  which  obtained 
before  the  panic  set  in.  This  was  the  first  cut,  while 
other  competing  fields  had  already  made  reductions  cor- 
responding to  the  award  of  the  umpire.  . The  miners 
felt  that  they  could  have  secured  better  terms  by  a strike. 
They,  however,  accepted  the  decision  and  continued  work. 
The  general  officers  of  the  association  strove  to  disabuse 
the  minds  of  the  miners  against  the  feeling  of  unfairness 
which  they  held  in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  umpire, 
and  advised  them  to  loyally  accept  tlie  award. 

But  the  settlement  was  not' of  long  duration.  The 
Crawford  Coal  Company,  which  operated  mines  in  the 
same  district,  had  locked  out  its  miners  during  the  arbi- 
tration negotiations.  This  company  did  not  belong  to 
the  operators’  union,  nor  did  their  miners  belong  to  the 
National  Association.  The  lockout  originated  in  the 
refusal  of  the  company  to  permit  a check-weighman  at  the 
scales.  They  appealed  to  the  operators’  union  to  make  a 
common  cause  against  the  demand  of  miners  for  chcck- 
weighmen,  a proposition  the  operators’  union  promptly 
declined.  Thereupon  the  Crawford  Company  proposed 
to  their  miners  that  if  they  would  withdraw  their  demand 
the  company  would  advance  the  rate  of  mining  nine  cents 
above  the  award  of  Judge  Andrews.  The  non-union 
miners  promptly  accepted  this  proposition. 

'I'he  union  miners,  who  had  sullenly  accepted  the 
nineteen  cent  cut,  appealed  to  the  general  officers  of  the 
National  Association  to  be  absolved  from  the  decision 
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of  the  umpire,  and  President  Siney  at  once  called  the  ex- 
ecutive board  together  to  consider  the  matter.  After 
hearing  the  arguments  of  the  miners’  representatives,  ^le,- 
board  decided  to  indorse  the  miners’  appeal,  and  release 
them  from  the  award  of  the  board,  of  arbitration.  The 
operators’  union  requested  to  be  heard  before*  the  miners’  * 
executive  board,  but  were  denied  a hearing. 

The  union  miners  were  not  slow  to  ask  the  operators 
to  be  placed  on  an  equal  footing  witli  those  of  tlie  Craw- 
ford Company,  and  at  a mass-meeting  held  on  the  15th  of 
April,  at  the  Furnace  Green  near  Massillon,  a formal  de- 
mand was  made  for  a nine  cent  advance,  which  all  of  the 
coal  companies  affected,  granted  after  a short  suspension. 
The  officers  of  the  union  were  roundly  berated  for 
their  failure  to  secure  better  terms  from  the  board  of  ar- 
bitration. It  was  no  fault  of  theirs,  however,  nor  any- 
thing unjust  on  the  part  of  the  umpire  that  caused  such 
a decision.  The  miners  were  beaten  by  conditions  that 
could  neither  be  ignored  nor  evaded.  The  fault  lay  in 
the  action  of  the  Crawford  Coal  Company,  which  was 
prompted  by  a spirit  of  .mere  revenge.  The  friends  of 
arbitration  among  both  miners  and  operators  felt  that  a 
settlement  of  wage  disputes  by  this  system  had  received  a 
bad  blow,  and  were  correspondingly  depressed. 

The  miners  of  Tuscarawas  Valley  were  not  long  per- 
mitted to  enjoy  this  victory,  if  indeed  it  could  be  called  a 
victory.  It  could  with  more  propriety  be  called  a defeat, 
as  it  ruined  the  principle  of  arbitration  and  hastened  the 
downfall  of  the  Miners’  National  Union.  On  the  first  of 
August  a reduction  of  ten  cents  was  proposed,  but  declined, 
and  a compromise  made  on  75  cents.  This  price  obtained 
in  the  valley  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  and  continued 
'until  the  1st  of  starch,  187(1,  when  notice  was  served  on  the 
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miners  that  a reduction  would  be  made  to  G5  cents.  Wil- 
liam Thomson,  the  state  president,  advised  the  men  to  com- 
promise on  70  cents,  but  no  attention  was  paid  to  his 
advice.  The  wilder  spirits  branded  the  oHicers  of  the 
union  as  frauds  and  traitors,  and  a strike  was  declared. 

The  operators  decided  to  bring  in  new  men  to  break 
the  strike,  and  having  collected  a needy  force  from  Cleve- 
land, put  them  to  work  in  the  Warmington  mine,  a few 
niiles  south  of  ]\[assillon.  The  strikers,  learning  that  a 
second  contingent  would  be  sent  down  from  Cleveland, 
called  a mass-meeting  at  the  Warmington  mine  on  the  day 
that  the  strike-breakers  would  arrive.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  strikers  to  invite  the  new  miners  to  the  meeting, 
and  explain  to  them  the  wrong  they  were  doing  in  taking 
the  places  of  men  on  strike.  The  meeting,  which  con- 
sisted of  several  hundred  of  the  strikers,  had  organized  and 
was  being  addressed  by  one  of  the  leaders,  who  was  counsel- 
ing the  men  on  no  account  to  resort  to  violence,  when  two 
car-loads  of  the  strangers  came  around  the  curve  below  the 
mine.  The  strikers  gave  a yell  and  made  a break  for  the 
mine.  Pandemonium  broken  loose  could  not  have  sur- 
passed the  scene.  An  orderly  meeting  was  in  an  instant 
converted  into  a howling  mob  by  the  presence  of  the 
strangers.  The  few  cool  heads  who  tried  to  get  the  ear 
of  the  wild  and  tumultuous  crowd,  might  as  well  have 
preached  to  the  wind. 

Mr.  Warmington,  the  president  of  the  coal  company^ 
who  had  the  new  men  in  charge,  ordered  the  strikers  to 
halt.  He  drew  a pistol  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first 
man  who  moved  another  step.  ^flie  strikers  gave  a yell 
of  defiance,  rushed  forward,  laiocked  Warmington  down, 
and  would  have  beaten  him  to  death  but  for  the  heroic 
conduct  of  two  of  their  number  — Bennet  Brown  and  Wil- 
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Ham  Ellwoodi  — who  rushed  into  the  infuriated  crowd  to 
rescue  the  unfortunate  man.  Brown,  who  was  a man  of 
very  high  spirit,  a stranger  to  fear,  and  a great  lover  of 
fair  play,  raised  the  prostrate  mine  owner  to  his  shoulders 
and  bore  him  out  of  the  mob.  As  he  lifted  Wannington, 
one  of  the  mob  put  a pistol  to  Brown’s  head  and  ordered 
him  to  throw  the  mine  owner  down.  Brown  denounced 
the_  rioter  as  a cowardly  miscreant,  and  paid  no  attention 
to  his.tlireat.  Wannington  was  placed,  bleeding  and  half 
dead,  in  a buggy  and  driven  to  ^lassillon. 

The  operators  a])pcaled  to  the  sheriif  of  the  county  for 
protection,  and  the  sheriff,  believing  himself  unable  to  pro- 
tect the  new  miners  with  any  posse  he  could  raise  in  the 
county,  made  a requisition  on  the  governor  for  troops. 

The  governor  answered  the  sheriffs  requisition  by 
issuing  a proclamation  commanding  all  rioters  to  disperse, 
and  threatening  them  with  the  vengeance  of  the  law  in 
case  they  refused  to  do  so.  But  this. proclamation  did  not 
please  the  0{)erators,  and  the  governor  sent  his  adjutant- 
general  to  the  scene  of  disturbance,  who  reported  that 
unless  troops  were  sent  to  protect  the  new  miners,  it  would 
be  dilHcult  if  not  impossible  for  the  operators  to  start  the 
mines  with  them.  Thereupon  the  governor  sent  a com- 
pany of  trooj)s  to  the  sheriff. 

The  militia  were- placed  at  the  Wannington  mine.  The 
Bhodes  Coal  Company,  which  had  an  interest  in  the 
Wannington  mine,  owned  four  other  mines  in  the  Tus- 
carawas Valley.  The  strikers,  who  blamed  the  Rhodes 
Company  for  causing  the  troops  to  be  brought  into  the 
valley,  determined  to  revenge  themselves  on  this  company. 
The  night  following  the  appearance  of , the  troo])s,  bodies  of 
the  strikers,  with  blackened  faces  and  dressed  in  fantastic 
garments,  aj>peared  at  each  of  the  Rhodes  mines,  captured 
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the  engineers  and  night-watchmen,  placed  them  under  cars 
and  set  all  of  the  mines  of  this  company  on  fire.  A strike 
is  lost  when  strikers  resort  to  acts  of  such  vandalism,  and 
so  it  proved  in  this  case. 

A large  number  of  the  rioters  were  arrested;  public 
opinion  was  greatly  incensed  against  the  prisoners,  and  it 
was  found  dillicult  to  find  an  attorney  to  defend  them.  In 
' the  trial  whicli  followed,  a pale-faced  young  lawyer,  with 
a classic  forehead  and  a fine  presence,  volunteered  to  de- 
fend tlie  prisoners..  In  his  address  to  the  jury  he  drew  a 
picture  at  the  scene  of  the  Warinington  riot  which  brought 
tears  from  eyes  unused  to  weeping;  he  dcjiicted  the  miners, 
convened  at  the  Warinington  mine,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pealing to  the  new  miners  not  to  take  the  places  of  the 
men  on  strike.  As  the  cars  came  in  siglit,  and  the  strikers 
marched  toward  it,  they  were  confronted  witli  the  mouth  of 
a revolver  and  the  sight  of  the  men  come  to  take  away  the 
work  that  fed  their  wives  and  little  childriui.  ^J'he  miners, 
exclaimed  the  young  attorney,  hecaine  insane,  and  did  not 
know  what  they  were  doing;  they  w'cre  not  responsible  for 
their  acts,  and  he  demanded  an  acquittal  of  the  accused. 
The  young  attorney  was  William  31cKinlev,  afterward 
jircsident  of  the  United  States. 

Xotwithstanding  the  unparalleled  depression  in  the  coal 
I trade  resulting  from  the  panic,  which  caused  a reduction 
1 of  wages  along  the  wdiole  line,  the  National  Association 
■;  continued  to  prosper,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  1874 
s there  were  twenty-one  thousand  memhers  enrolled  in  the 
: union.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  those  days  there 
were  less  than  25,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  mined 
in  the  United  States  per  annum,  and  that  at  the  close  of 
the  century  there  were  four  times  as  many  miners  in  this 
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country  than  there  were  when  the  Miners*  National  Asso- 
ciation was  organized  in  1873. 

The  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  arbitration  proceedings 
in  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  of  Ohio,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1875,  was  followed  by  a still  more  unfortunate  occur- 
ence during  the  summer  in  the  Clearfield  region  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  produced  a crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the 
organization.  Xingo  Parks  of  Pennsylvania,  a man  of 
sudden  impulses,  of  an  unwise  head,  but  of  undoubted 
honesty,  was  sent  into  the  Clearfield  region  of  that  state 
as  an  organizer.  lie  had  been  quite  successful  in  his 
mission,  but  the  miners  were  no  sooner  organized  than 
they  made  a demand  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  for  the 
redress  of  a number  of  grievances.  The  general  officers 
advised  the  men  to  make  the  best  terms  they  could  with 
tlieir  employers,  and  on  no  account  to  go  on  a strike. 
Notwithstanding  this  excellent  advice,  a portion  of  the 
miners  struck.  The  operators  whose  mines  w'ere  tied  up 
by  the  strike,  proposed  to  bring  in  new  men.  Parks, 
'svliose  discretion  was  not  equal  to  his  valor,  warned  the 
operators  that  if  strike-breakers  were  imported  they  would 
be  sent  out  of  Clearfield  in  wooden  overcoats. 

The  strikers,  who  had  disregarded  the  orders  of  Siney, 
sent  for  him  now  that  they  were  in  distress;  and  Siney, 
true  to  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  miners,  even  when 
hopelessly  in  the  wrong,  made  haste  to  visit  the  district. 
He  and  Xingo  Parks  attended  several  meetings  to  discuss 
the  situation,  and  to  counsel  and  advise  the  strikers  in 
regard  to  the  best  means  to  be  pursued  to  keep  the  im- 
ported men  from  taking  the  place  of  tlie  miners  on  strike. 
The  operators  had  detectives  at  every  meeting  that  Siney 
and  Parks  attended,  who  took  shorthand  notes  of  their 
sjiec'dies,  and  of  the  unguarded  utterances  of  Parks;  and 
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both  were  arrested,  charged  with  conspiracy  and  inciting 
to  riot.  True  bills  were  found  against  both  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  their  trial  was  set  for  the  next  term  of  court 
to  be  held  in  Clearfield.  They  were  readily  admitted  to 
bail,  their  bond  being  $500  each,  and  their  trial  was  called 
as  originally  arranged. 

The  third  annual  convention  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion, which  was  held  in  Cleveland,  in  the  general  otliee  of 
the  association,  October,  1875,  although  discouraged  at 
the  arrest  of  Siney,  found  an  increased  membership  enroll- 
ment, their  being  35,000  members  in  good  standing  on  the 
books  of  the  general  secretary.  A resolution  .was  passed 
directing  President  Siney  to  go  into  tlie  new  coal  field  of 
Tennessee,  along  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  Soutliern  Pail- 
road,  then  in  course  of  construction,  and  purchase  several 
thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
and  working  mines  on  the  co-operative  plan,  in  accordance 
with  the  provision  of  the  constitution  of  the  association. 
The  forthcoming  trial  of  Siney  and  Parks  was  taken  up 
and  a resolution  passed  to  figlit  the  coal  companies  and 
the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  at  whose  instance  these  arrests 
had  been  made.  The  general  otiicers  had  been  instructed 
to  engage  the  best  legal  talent  in  the  United  States  and  to 
leave  no  stone  unturned  to  acquit  the  officers  of  the 
association. 

In  the  fall  of  1875,  John  Siney,  as  directed  by  tlie 
executive  board,  went  to  Tennessee  to  examine  the  coal 
on  the  line  of  the  Cincinnati  Soutliern  Pailway,  with  a 
view  of  purchasing  a large  tract  of  coal  lands  to  start  a 
mining  company  on  the  co-operative  plan.  A mining 
expert  was  engaged  to  accompany  Siney  on  the  trip. 

Arriving  at  Chattanooga,  tlie  reiireseiitatives  of  indus- 
trial co-operation  found  royal  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
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a large  owner  of  coal  land  on  the  new  ra:ilroad,  who  not 
only  invited  the  miners’  agents  to  make  his  house  their 
home  while  they  sojourned  in  Chattanooga,  but  placed 
his  carriage  at  their  service  to  visit  Lookout  Mountain  and 
sent  his  colored  coachman  to  drive  them  over  the  famous 
battleground  above  the  clouds. 

Major  Wade  Hampton,  a nepliew  of  the  famous  states- 
man and  soldier,  accompanied  Siney  and  Roy  over  the  new 
railroad.  The  journey  was  made  on  horseback,  and  the 
strata  along  the  road  carefully  examined.  On  the  way  back 
the  engineer,  who  was  an  indifferent  horseman  and  liked 
to  examine  the  strata  on  foot,  gave  his  horse  to  a pedes- 
trian who  was  walking  into  Kingston.  He  was  soon  left 
behind,  and  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  in  Kingston  for 
three  hours  after  the  two  horsemen  arrived  there.  Siney 
was  in  a state  of  uncontrollable  excitement,  fearing  his 
associate  had  been  murdered. 

Returning  to  Chattanooga  by  river,  an  option  was  taken 
on  several  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands,  which  was  placed 
in  the  bands  of  Secretary  John  James,  with  instructions 
to  open  books  for  subscriptions  to  purchase  the  property. 
Shares  were  to  be  sold  at  $5.00  each;  every  share- 
holder to  be  alloted  five  acres  of  land  on  which  to  build  a 
home.  But  few  shares  were  ever  sold.  The  strikes  which 
had  occurred  during  the  early  part  of  the  year  — in  every 
case  against  the  advice  of  the  general  olRccrs  — were 
unsuccessful,  and  had  soured  the  temper  of  the  miners. 
The  wilder  spirits  in  the  ranks  who  possessed  neither  the 
intelligence  to  know  when  to  strike  nor  the  ability  to  man- 
age a strike  after  it  was  called,  had  sapped  the  foundation 
, of  the  union. 

The  arrest  of  Siney  had  created  a profound  sensation, 
not  only  in  labor  circles  all  over  the  United  States,  but 
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among  business  and  public  men  as  well.  lie  was  the  best 
known  man  in  the  ranks  of  organized  labor  in  this  country, 
and  was  universally  liked  and  respected  by  all  the  labor 
organizations.  His  character  was,  however,  not  under- 
stood by  the  business  men  of  the  country,  and  he  was  hated 
and  feared  by  tlie  coal  and  railway  companies.  The  news- 
papers in  the  interest  of  these  constituencies  had  for  years 
held  him  up  before  the  public  as  a demagogue,  who  did 
nothing  but  foment  discord  between  the  coal  companies  and 
their  employes. 

After  two  weeks  sojourning  in  the  coal  fields,  Siney 
hastened  back  to  tlie  national  headquarters  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  make  all  needed  arrangements  for  his  trial  for 
conspiracy,  in  Clearfield  county,  Pennsylvania. 

lion.  William  A.  Wallace,  United  States  Senator  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  foremost  corporation  lawyers  of 
that  state,  had  lieen  engaged  to  assist  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Clearfield  county,  by  the  coal  companies  and  the 
Pennsylvania  Pa i! road  Company.  The  general  oflicers  of 
the  miners^  union  saw  in  this  arrangement  a determined 
purpose  to  convict  Siney  and  break  up  the  ]\liners’  National 
Association,  and  they  secured  the  services  of  tlie  lion. 
^Fattliew  Carjienter,  ex-United  States  Senator  of  Wiscon- 
sin, to  defend  Siney  and  Parks.  The  lion.  Benjamin  P. 
Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  voluntarily  offered  his  services. 
Tlie  best  legal  talent  was  brought  into  the  case.  The  trial 
was  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  all  employers  of 
lal)or  throughout  the  United  States,  and  tlie  labor  unions 
were  no  less  interested. 

Siney  and  Parks  were  tried  together.  Tliis  was  re- 
solved on  from  tlie  first  by  the  jirosecution,  and  was  allowed 
by  the  defense,  but  for  different  reasons.  The  parties 
prosecuting  were  confident  that  they  had  evidence  that 
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would  convict  both;  the  defense  felt  equally  confident  that 
Siney  could  not  be  convicted,  but  were  afraid  of  Parks; 
and  were  so  confident  of  the  acquittal  of  Siney  that  they 
were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  hurting  him  for  the  pur-' 
pose  of  saving  Parks. 

Tlie  conspiracy  law  of  Pennsylvania  under  which  the 
cases  were  tried,  was  the  common  law  of  England,  when 
the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  Wil- 
liam Penn,  and  carried  with  it  a penalty  of  from  one  to 
seven  years:’  imprisonment  in  the  penitentiary  for  any  vio- 
lation of  its  provisions.  The  law  had  been  long  amended 
in  England.  It  had  long  remained  a deadletter  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  been  resurrected  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Pailway  Company  and  the  coal  operators  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  sending  Siney  to  the  penitentiary  and  breaking 
up  the  Miners’  Xational  Association.  One  of  the  for- 
tunate results  of  the  trial  was  the  repeal  of  the  conspiracy 
provision  of  this  law  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lature, or  rather  its  amendment  in  line  with  the  right  to 
form  labor  organizations  and  strike  for  higher  wages,  or 
to  resist  a proposed  reduction  of  wages,  and  to  allow  work- 
ingmen the  right  to  dissuade,  by  peaceable  means,  new 
men  from  taking  the  place  of  men  on  strike. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

TRIAL  AND  ACQUITTAL  OF  SINEY. 

CHE  notes  of  newspaper  reporters  and  of  shorthand 
writers,  who  had  been  sent  to  the  meetings  which 
Siiiey  and  Parks  addressed,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
the  special  police,  were  relied  on  to  convict  the  two  miners. 
An  attempt  was  also  made  to  convict  the  Miners’  National 
Association  on  the  ground  that  the  union,  while  masquer- 
ading as  a peaceful  organization,  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a lawless  gang,  equally  guilty  wdth  Siney  and 
Parks  of  flagrant  violation  of  the  conspiracy  laws  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  acts  and  sayings  of  Siney. 
and  Parks,  it  was  claimed,  were  the  oflicial  acts  and  utter- 
ances of  the  Miners’  National  Association.  The  printed 
instructions  of  the  organizers,  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  union,  the  letters  and  telegrams  of  Secretary 
John  James  to  Siney  and  Parks,  were  admitted  in  evi- 
dence. To  this  the  defense  offered  no  ol)jcction;  on  the 
contrary  were  as  anxious  as  the  prosecution  to  have  such 
evidence  submitted,  and  it  made  a favorable  impression  on 
the  jury. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  testimony  was  all  in, 
the  court  house  was  soon  jammed  full  of  spectators  to  listen 
to  the  display  of  oratory  by  the  eminent  statesmen  and  law- 
yers on  both  sides  of  the  case.  It  was  an  exhibition  of 
forensic  skill  seldom  witnessed  in  any  court  house.  A 
brief  epitome  of  the  addresses  of  Senator  Carpenter  and 
"Wallace  is  here  attempted. 
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^^Aniong  all  the  states  of  the  American  Union,”  said 
Senator  Carpenter,  ‘‘Pennsylvania  has  by  the  skill  of  her 
workmen  and  the  wonderful  resources  which  a bountiful 
nature  has  provided,  taken  the  second  place  in  populatioif 
and  wealth.  Her  coal,  her  iron  and  other  industries, 
together  with  her  transportation  and  commercial  facilities 
were  in  the  lead  with  the  most  advanced  commonwealths  in 
the  world. 

“In  every  walk  of  life  her  citizens  were  equal  in 
intelligence,  in  progress,  in  thrift,  in  integrity,  and  in 
manly  and  correct  aspirations  to  those  of  any  otlier  people; 
in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life  he  saw  no  difference  between 
the  people  of  his  beloved  Wisconsin  and  those  of  the  Key- 
stone State.  He  did  not  believe  that  one  man  in  a hun- 
dred would  be  disposed  to  be  less  liberal,  loss  just  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  men  fulfilling  the  demand 
of  the  Creator,  who  has  said : ‘By  the  sweat  of  thy  brow 

shalt  thou  eat  bread^,  then  the  government  of  the  mother 
eounlry  against  which  they  rebelled  a hundred  years  ago. 
^J'he  conspiracy  law  under  which  it  is  sought  to  convict 
John  Siney  and  Xingo  Parks,  was  brought  over  from  Bug- 
land  in  colonial  days,  and  has  long  been  repealed  in  Great 
Britain.  In  every  city  of  any  consequence,  men  occupy- 
ing honorable  places  in  society  were  every  day  doing,  with 
ijupunity,  that  for  which  these  men ’at  the  bar  wewe  being 
tried.  'ihiis  law,  of  which  it  could  be  confidently  said, 
was  ‘more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance’,  and 
which  had  served  the  purpose  of  its  makers,  no  doubt,  well 
for  years,  was  now  resurrected  to  punish  and  to  intimidate 
the  very  men,  the  sons  of  toil,  who  had  contributed  and 
were  still  contributing  to  make  thcir^coimtry  great.  In 
the  evolutions  of  the  past  hundred  years  of  progress  and 
advancement,  the  people  of  Pimnsylvania,  had  long  since 
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gone  past  niur distanced  tlie  provisions  of  this  conspiracy 
law.  The  newer  states  had  by  their  statutes  exempted 
labor  unions  and  commercial  societies  from  criminal  pro- 
secution for  combining  for  self  interest.  None  of  the 
older  states  had  retained  this  ancient  legal  provision  of  old 
mother  England.  What  the  other  states  had  long  ago 
abrogated  as  unjust,  unnecessary  and  antiquated  in  the 
government  of  their  citizens,  has  the  public  to  understand 
that  Pennsylvania  must  still  resort  to  obsolete  laws  to  make 
her  workingmen  good?  If  this  court,  and  this  jury,  must 
use  this  instrument  of  by-gone  ages,  what  must  be  the 
opinion  of  the  other  states?  Are  they  to  understand  that 
the  bread-winners  of  this  busy,  powerful  and  opulent  state; 
can  only  be  kept  under  control  by  such  means  ? If  so,  then 
must  they  believe  something,  which  I do  not  believe;  nor 
can  I from  any  testimony  adduced  in  the  trial  of  this 
cause  permit  myself  to  think,  that  the  man  who  goes  down 
int(>  th(‘  very  bowels  of  the  earth  to  bring  forth  the  stores 
which  the  good  God  had,  millions  of  years  ago,  hidden 
away  for  the  use  and  comfort  of  man,  are  any  worse  tlian 
those  of  any  other  political  divisions  of  our  country.  I 
can  not  think  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  will  feel 
called  upon  to  resort  to  this  extraordinary  measure  to 
defend  the  majesty  of  the  law  at  this  or  any  other  time, 
'riiose  men  at  the  bar  arc'  the  oflicers  chosen  to  represent 
the  mining  districts  of  the  state  — the  whole  state.  John 
Siney  is  president  of  their  National  Union,  and  Xingo 
Parks  is  the  organizer  of  the  union.  The  union  they 
represent  has  been  shown,  notwithstanding  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  the  able  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  to  make  it 
appear  otherwise,  to  be  of  sound  morality  and  excellent 
])urpose.  Nothing  in  the  constitution  and  the  by-laws 
as  submitted  to  the  court,  could  be  exce])ted  to  anywhere, 
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unless  it  be  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  they 
are  being  tried,  which  prohibits  combinations  of  any  kind 
that  have  for  their  purpose  the  raising  or  lowering  of 
wages,  or  values  of  any  commodity.  If  you  convict  John 
Siney  and  Xingo  I’arks  under  this  law,  will  it  be,  in  tlie 
minds  of  a reading  and  intelligent  public,  John  Siney  or 
Xingo  Parks,  or  the  County  of  Clearheld  and  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  is  disgraced?  'J'his  J leave  to  you 
gentlemen  of  the  jury,  by  your  verdict  to  decide.’^ 

Si'ualor  Wallaei^’s  argument  was  k«'eu  and  si  rung.  lie 
dwelt  convincingly  on  what  the  elo(|ueiit  ex-senator  from 
Wisconsin  had  told  the  court  and  jury.  Pegarding  the 
anli(|uity  of  the  conspiracy  law  now  in  force  in  the  state, 
of  which  he  was  proud  to  be  a citizen,  he  declared  that 
*tlierc  was  nolhing  for  lionest  men  to  fear  or  to  be  ashamed 
of. 

‘‘Were  the  ])rovisions  of  the  Decalogue  bad  because 
they  were  old  and  antiquated  by  long  gone  centuries?  The 
people  do  not  think  so. 

No  man  e’(‘r  fi'lt  the  halt(‘r  draw 

With  good  opinion  of  the  law. 

“Whatever  other  states,  old  or  new,  may  have  done 
with  regard  to  labor  or  conspiracy  laws,  it  was  their 
privilege  or  their  right  so  to  do.  The  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  throughout  all  the  years,  includifig  the  days  of 
the  good  William  Penn,  lived  under  these  law's  and  accord- 
ing to  the  learned  counsel  had  become  powerful  and  opu- 
lent under  them.  She  has  by  her  energy  and  her  free- 
dom been  able  to  attain  the  second  place  in  the  galaxy  of 
states.  Has  this  law  in  any  manner  retarded  or  intimi- 
dated her  toiling  millions?  If  it  had,  it  would  have  been 
amended  long  ago,  to  comply  wdth  the  necessities  of  the 
times.  That  no  change  has  been  made,  or  sought  to  be 
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made  in  its  provisions,  was  the  strongest  proof  in  logic 
that  there  has  been  no  demand  for  its  amendment  or  re- 
peal. In  a state  where  the  workingmen  were  the  great' 
mass  of  the  voters,  is  it  possible  that  this  law  could  have 
remained  on  the  statute  books  all  these  years  if  it  had  been 
oppressive  or  objectionable  to  the  toiling  masses?  The 
only  question  for  this  court  and, this  jury  to  determine  is: 
Are  those  men  guilty  of  a violation  of  its  provisions?  If 
they  are  guilty,  and  I believe  they  are,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  tlie  testimony  timt  tliey  are,  it  is  tlu‘  i)lain  duty 
of  the  jury  to  find  them  guilty;  and  the  plain  duty  of  the 
court  to  sentence  them  under  the  law. 

'‘John  Siney,  President  of  the  Miners’  National  As- 
sociation, and  Xingo  Parks,  its  organizer,  who  are  they? 
They  do  not  live  in  tliis  county;  they  do  not  own  any  in- 
terests in  the  coal  mines  of  this  county;  they  do  not  work 
in  the  coal  mines  of  this  county;  they  own  no  property  in 
the  county;  and  yet  they  attempt  to  dictate  to  those  who 
own  and  operate  these  mines,  and  to  say  to  our  miners 
wlu)  work  in  tlunn,  how  tlio  mines  shall  ho  operated,  arid 
what  wages  the  miners  must  work  for;  that  the  mine  oper- 
ators and  mine  workers  of  our  mines  shall  run  them  on 
such  terms  only  as  this  union  and  its  odicers  shall  dictate. 
It  has  come  to  a pretty  pass  if  this  coal  which  underlies 
these  beautiful  mountains  could  not,  in  peace  and  on  terms 
and  conditions  which  its  owners  choose  to  offer,  be  mined 
and  taken  out  day  by  day,  and  week  by  week,  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  commerce  and  trade  of  the  people. 
It  has  come  to  a pretty  pass  if  the  people  who 
own  this  county  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  their  own 
methods  in  the  management  of  their  own  properties;  but 
must  needs  have  outsiders  who  have  no  interest  here,  come 
in  and  say  to  them  what  they  shall  and  shall  not  do. 
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^'Shall  this  court  and  this  jury  fear  to  punish  these 
men  for  a criminal  violation  of  our  law  because  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  says  our  law  is  old  ? Setting  aside  that, 
provision  which  makes  it  a crime  to  combine  for  the  pur- 
pose stated,  if  that  could  be  done,  and  it  can  not  lx*  done, 
every  state  in  the  Union  has  a conspiracy  law,  also  a law 
which  makes  riot  a crime.  By  the  testimony,  those  men, 
John  Siney  and  Xingo  Parks,  did  assist  in  this  combin- 
ation of  miners  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages,  and  it 
is  your  bonden  duty  under  the  ])rovisions  of  the  law,  to 
l)ring  in  a verdict  of  guilty.’^ 

The  jury  acquitted  Siney  but  convicted  Parks  of  riot 
and  inciting  to  riot,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  one  year  in 
tlie  jumitentiary.  One  of  the  counsel  for-  tlie  defense 
tried  to  excite  the  symj)athy  of  the  jury  hy  representing 
Parks  as  a poor  ignorant  Irish  boy,  who  liad  not  intelli- 
geJice  enougli  to  know  he  was  doing  wrong.  Parks,  who 
was  an  American  and  proud  of  Ids  nativity,  disavowed  all 
claims  to  sympathy  on  this  score.  He  was  not  confined 
long  in  the  penitentiary,  being  pardoned  by  Governor 
Hartranft  and  sent  lionie  to  Ids  wife  and  little  family. 
Siney  and  Parks  were  not  the  only  men  arrested  on  this 
occasion;  but  either  the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  true  bills 
against  the  others,  or  they  were  nollied  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  of  the  county.  While  the  trial  caused  an  amend- 
ment to  be  made  to  the  conspiracy  laws  of  Pennsylvania 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  it  had  the  effect 
wliieh  the  Pennsylvania  Bailway  Company  and  tlie  coal 
operalors  desired  — the  overthrow  of  the  miners’  organiza- 
tion in  the  Clearfield  region. 

The  lion.  Matthew  Carpenter,  who  so  ably  defended  the 
two  miner  leaders,  gave  his  time  and  his  services  free  to 
the  cause. 
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The  jury  in  the  acquittal  of  Siney  not  only  greatly 
disappointed  the  railway  and  coal  companies,  but  even  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case.  Siney  himself  expected  the 
jury  to  convict  him.  lie  told  the  author  a short  time 
before  the  trial  came  off  that  the  doors  of  the  penitentiary 
were  standing  wide  open  to  receive  him.  The  masterful 
manner  in  which  the  case  was  handled  by  Senator  Carpen- 
ter and  his  associate  counsel  alone  saved  the  modest  and 
unassuming  president  of  the  Miners’  National  Associa- 
tion. The  jury  took  the  view  urged  by  Senator  Carpenter, 
that  the  law  was  obsolete,  a relic  of  by-gone  ages,  disre- 
garded every  day  by  every  combination  of  labor  and  busi- 
ness in  the  state. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  year  1875  found  the  Miners’ 
National  Association  powerful  and  prosperous;  and  the 
geiu'ral  oflicers  of  tlic  imion  full  of  high  hope  for  its 
future.  The  end  of  the  year  found  the  organization  weak 
and  declining,  and  the  minds  of  the  leaders  correspond- 
ingly depressed.  The  eminently  wise  and  far-seeing 
policy  advocated  by  ISlessrs.  Siney  and  James  not  to  strike, 
but  to  make  the  best  tenns  they  could  wilb  the  employm’s 
until  the  industrial  clouds  which  enveloped  every  business 
enterprise  had  rolled  away  was  very  unpopular  witli  the 
rank  and  fde  of  the  association.  Over-])roduetion,  a glut- 
ted market,  and  mines  not  working  half  time,  had  forced 
down  the  price  of  coal  and  made  wag(*s  a ready  objeid  of 
attack.  To  strike  under  such  ciruemstances  was  to  invite 
defeat.  k’or  a time  I1h‘  k'abian  ladies  of  tin*  general 
odicers  was  reluctantly  respected  and  obeyed.  The  miners 
soon  tired  of  this  timid  an-d  submissive  ])olicy,  and  ai)peal 
after  appeal  came  to  the  general  ollicers  asking  the  asso- 
ciation to  sanction  a strike.  In  the  hopes  of  arresting  this 
pressure,  the  general  oflicers  had  issued  a circular  and 
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sent  it  to  every  lodge  in  the  organization  urging  the  men 
on  no  account  to  strike;  but  to  make  the  best  terms  they 
could  under  existing  circumstances.  The  circular  was 
road  in  anger,  and  was  answered  with  indignant  protests. 
A series  of  losing  strikes  were  inaugurated  in  nearly  every 
mining  district,  and  wdien  work  was  resumed  the  lodges 
in  too  many  cases  declined  to  send  in  their  assessments  to 
the  general  oflice.  Indeed  they  were  not  able  to  do  so. 

The  unfortunate  outcome  of  the  arbitration  proceed- 
ings, the  arrest  and  trial  of  Siney  under  the  obsolete  con- 
spiracy laws  of  Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  numerous 
bitter  and  protracted  strikes  during  the  year,  so  seriously 
crippled  the  organization  as  to  fill  the  minds  of  Siney  and 
James,  and  all  the  best  minds  among  the  miners  with 
grief  and  alarm.  Siney  and  James  put  forth  superhuman 
efforts  to  arrest  the  work  of  disintegration,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose; the  miners  had  become  sullen  and  disaffected;  the 
union  had  brought  them  no  redress;  on  the  contrary 
wages  were  lowered,  work  was  poorer,  and  harder,  con- 
ditions of  employment  had  been  forced  on  them  which 
were  more  obnoxious,  than  those  existing  before  the 
national  association  was  organized. 

During  the  summer  of  1876,  the  income  of  the  asso- 
ciation was  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  running  expenses 
of  the  general  office.  John  Siney  as  president  and  John 
James  as  general  secretary  had  been  elected  to  serve  until 
October.  Siney,  who  had  been  receiving  fifteen  hundred 
dollars  a year  as  president  of  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’ 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  Anthracite  ^liners  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  had  resigned  that  oflice  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency of  the  Miners’  National  Association,  at  a salary  of 
t^vclve  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  refused  to  accept  any 
salary  at  all  out  of  the  meager  exchequer  of  the  National 
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Association  when  he  saw  that  the  miners  had  lost  con- 
fidence in  him.  Poor,  old  and  maligned,  the  man  wlio 
had  given  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  his  fellow-miners, 
turned  the  ollice  over  to  Secretary  James  and  returned  to 
his  home  in  St.  Clair,  Pn.,  to  die.  James  remained  at  liis 
post  until  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ollice,  and  before 
closing  it  up,  paid  all  the  debts  of  the  olhce  out  of  his 
own  pocket.  The  National  Association  still  owed  him 
upward  of  seven  hundred  dollars.  James  died  in  lOOd. 

The  collapse  of  the  ]\[iners’  National  Association  was 
no  fault  of  its  general  otlicers;  but  of  the  conditions  of 
the  country  when  it  was  organized.  Never  were  more 
able  .or  more  unselfish  men  placed-  at  the  head  of  a labor 
union  than  John  Siney  and  John  James;  but  it  was 
beyond  human  power  to  maintain  wages,  or  ameliorate 
the  miners’  conditions  during  those  years  of  idle  mines, 
idle  furnaces,  idle  mills  and  other  idle  industrial  estab- 
lishments where  coal  was  consumed.  The  scramble  for 
business  by  the  coal  companies  produced  the  fiercest  kind 
of  competition.  Profits  which  had  hitherto  been  earned 
w^ere  swept  ruthlessly  away.  If  the  organization  failed  to 
give  effect  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized 
(arbitration,  conciliation,  co-operation  and  the  abol- 
ishment of  the  barbarous  method  of  strikes)  it  helped  to 
furnish  a chart  to  assist  its  successor  — The  United  ^line 
Workers  of  America  — to  do  more  efficient  service  for  the 
miners  of  the  United  States.  Siney  was  a profound 
student  of  the  labor  question;  he  held  broader,  more  com- 
prehensive and  more  liberal  views  on  the  subject  in  his 
riper  years,  and  was  ahead  of  the  miners.  lie  saw  farther 
than  they  saw,  and  was  too  honest,  too  frank,  too  devoted 
to  the  well-being  of  labors  amelioration,  to  sanction  a 
policy,  which,  although  popular  with  the  unthinking,  was 
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sure  to  end  in  disaster.  His  modesty,  his  honesty,  his 
frankness  were  marked  traits  of  his  character.  He  was 
gentle  as  a child,  and  it  could  be  said  of  him  as  Anthony 
said  of  Brutus:  ^‘The  elements  were  so  mixed  in  him 

that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all  the  world : This 

was  a man.” 

John  Siney  died  at  his  home  in  St,  Clair,  Pa.,  on  the 
IGth  day  of  April,  1880,  and  was  buried  in  the  cemetery 
of  St.  j^fary^s  Church.  He  was  no  sooner  laid  away  in 
his  last  resting  place,  than  the  miners  of  tlie  United 
States  began  to  realize  liow  great  and  good  a friend  they 
had  lost.  Expressions  of  healt-felt  sorrow  were  heard  at 
every  coal  mine  in  the  United  States;  and  an  agitation  at 
once  began  through  the  columns  of  the  National  Labor 
Tribune  of  Pittsburg  by  the  leading  miners  of  the  country 
for  the  erection  by  the  mine  workers  of  a suitable  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  A fund  was  raised  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation, and  a granite  monument  was  erected  in  the  fall  of 
1888.  On  the  first  of  November  of  that  year,  the  monu- 
ment was  unveiled  amidst  imposing  ceremonies.  Ad- 
dresses were  made  touching  the  life  and  character  of  Siney 
by  ITon.  John  Parker,  the  editor  of  the  TriAY eddy  Record, 
his  successor  as  president  of  the  Miners’  and  Laborers’ 
Benevolent  Association  of  the  anthracite  miners,  and  by 
other  leaders  in  that  coal  field.  The  monument  bears  the 
following  inscription: 

^‘Erected  to  John  Siney  by  his  admiring  friends,  under 
the  auspices  of  M.  and  L.  B.  A.  in  memory  of  his  firm 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  labor.” 
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CHAPTEli  XVI. 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  OHIO  MINEIIS  FOUM  .^TATE  UNIONS. 

TTilTH  the  collapse  of  the  Miners’  Xational  Associa- 
tion  in  the  fall  of  1870,  the  mine  workers  were 
greatly  depressed.  Their  great  organization,  from  which 
so  much  had  been  expected,  had  gone  down,  leaving  the 
craft  in  worse  eondition  than  it  found  them.  The 
thoughtless  and  fault-finding  in  the  ranks,  unable  to  com- 
preliend  the  environments,  which  tramelled  trade  con- 
ditions, were  disposed  to  blame  the  general  ofFicers,  but 
the  far-seeing  and  level-headed  men,  not  only  among  the 
miners,  but  in  all  the  trades,  felt  that  the  affairs  of  tlie 
organization  had  been  managed  with  consumatc  skill  and 
judgment,  and  that  if  success  had  been  possil)lc,  John 
Siney  and  John  James  would  have  commanded  it.  And 
yet  failure  was  success,  for  the  miners  had  learned  a les- 
son of  more  value  to  their  future  well-being  than  if  victory 
and  not  defeat  had  resulted.  They  had  learned  that  as 
there  is  a time  to  eat  and  a time  to  sleep,  a time  to 
work  and  a time  to  rest,  so  also  there  was  a time  to  strike, 
and  that  to  strike  at  the  wrong  time,  no  inatter  what  noble 
and  determined  fighting  qualities  they  might  exhibit, 
failure  must  result.  The  mine  workers  had  learned  too, 
that  when  they  elect  officers  to  look  after  their  interests, 
they  must  give  them  their  confidence,  and  cease  their 
chronic  criticism  and  fault-finding.  The  lesson  they 
learned  was  a dear  one,  but  it  was  worth  the.  cost  to  the 
craft. 
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During  the  season  of  greatest  depression,  a secret  or- 
ganization began  to  spread  among  the  miners.  This  was 
the  Knights  of  Labor,  destined  during  the  following  de- 
cade to  wield  a powerful  influence  in  the  world  of  labof ; 
that  influence  was  wholesome  and  good.  This  society 
was  organized  in  1870  by  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  a working- 
man of  great  natural  ability,  great  purity  of  character  and 
intensely  devoted  to  tlie  amelioration  of  labor.  He  was 
the-  first  General  blaster  Workman  of  the  order,  and  his 
memory  is  held  in  grateful  remembrance  by  the  industrial 
masses  of  America. 

The  panic  of  1873  liad  spent  its  force  in  the  summer 
of  1879.  Business  had  begun  to  revive;  the  coal  industry 
sharing  in  the  upward  tendency  of  prices,  and  in  the  ready 
market  for  the  sale  of  coal.  Labor  was  in  demand.  The 
tramp  was  disappearing  from  the  land.  Kow  was  the 
time  for  labor  to  assert  itself,  and  to  demand  its  share  of 
returning  prosperity.  The  miners  of  the  Monongahela 
and  Youghiogeny  rivers  were  the  first  to  do  so.  A num- 
ber of  local  assemblies  of  the  K.  of  L.,  composed  largely  of 
miners,  had  been  organized  in  the  Pittsburg  district 
through  whose  influence  a demand  for  an  advance  of 
wages  was  made  in  the  spring  of  1879.  The  demand  was 
made  too  soon,  and  the  operators  declined  to  accede  to  it. 
A strike  resulted  which  extended  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  spring  run.  The  miners  had  exhausted  their  re- 
sources and  w^ere  on  the  point  of  giving  up  the  fight,  when 
a young  lawyer,  named  David  P.  Jones,  advised  them  to 
continue  the  struggle  a week  or  two  longer. 

David  B.  Jones  had  been  a miner  until  he  reached  the 
age  of  18  years.  He  was  of  Welsh  parentage,  and  by  self- 
denial,  honesty  of  purpose  and  perseverence  of  character, 
W'as  striving  to  rise  above  his  environments.  He  deter- 
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mined  to  give  himself  a college  education.  He  went  four 
years  .to  Mount  Union  College  in  Ohio,  and  had 
graduated  and  was  studying  law  in  Pittsburg,  when  notic- 
ing the  boom  in  business,  and  feeling  that  the  operators, 
who  were  daily  in  receipt  of  orders  for  coal  at  constantly 
increasing  prices,  would  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
miners,  if  the  latter  would  remain  firm  a week  or  two 
longer,  gave  tln^m  the  advice  wliich  won  the  strike. 

The  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  field,  emboldened  by  the 
success  attending  Jones’  interference  in  their  affairs,  or- 
ganized at  once  and  elected  him  president  of  their  union. 
The  miners  gave  him  their  unbounded  confidence,  and 
were  ready  and  willing  to  follow  wherever  he  would  lead. 
He  had  no  assistance  whatever,  and  was  as  much  of  an  auto- 
crat as  the  Czar  of  Pussia.  There  was  neither  vice-presi- 
dent, secretary,  treasurer  or  executive  committee  to  advise 
‘or  suggest.  Every  miner  a member  of  the  union,  paid 
him  five  cents  a month  as  his  salary.  As  every  industry 
was  booming  and  prices  advancing  from  ]\Iain  to  Califor- 
nia, Jones  by  a bold  and  skillful  use  of  his  authority,  was 
able  to  threaten  the  operators  and  to  wring  concessions 
from  them  whicli  they  could  not  afford  to  question.  He 
wore  a broad-brimmed  hat  and  was  known  to  every  busi- 
ness man  in  Pittsburg.  As  he  passed  along  the  street, 
men  paused  to  look  at  him  and  say  to  one  another, 
^‘That’s  Jones.” 

With  the  return  of  prosperity,  the  miners  in  other 
fields  began  to  call  meetings  and  talk  up  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  demanding  a share  of  the  rapidly  increas- 
ing prices  of  coal.  The  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
of  Ohio,  who  have  always  been  terrible  fighters,  were 
among  the  first  to  assert  themselves.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  John  McBride,  a young  man  of  good  education. 
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who  possessed  the  magnetic  quality  which  draws  men 
toward  a leader,  a state  organization  was  planned,  of 
which  he  was  chosen  president.  A convention  of  miners 
of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  met  in  Clinton  and  requested 
the  operators  of  the  valley  to  advance  the  price  of  mining 
ten  cents  per  ton.  Five  days  later  October  11th,  the  re- 
quest was  complied  with.  In  November,  the  miners  of 
the  Hocking  Valley,  learning  that  the  towns  of  Southern 
Ohio  were  experiencing  a coal  famine,  owing  to  low  water 
in  the  river,  which  their  employers  had  taken  advantage 
of  to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  made  a demand  for  an  advance 
of  50  cents  per  ton,  which  was  promptly  allowed.  Other 
districts  in  the  state  made  similar  demands,  all  of  which 
were  conceded  without  a struggle.  Indeed  such  was  the 
* rapid  upward  tendency  of  wages  during  the  early  months 
of  prosperity,  that  the  price  of  mining  rose  to  a dollar  a 
ton,  although  the  miners  were  not  able  to  hold  this  price 
more  than  a few  weeks. 

Meantime  ^leBride,  seconded  by  Bennet  Brown,  Wih- 
liam  A.  Davis  and  other  earnest  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas 
Valley,  set  about-  perfecting  the  state  union.  But  an 
unfortunate  strike  occurred  over  the  question  of  weighing 
the  miners^  coal  before  screening,  and  handicapped  all 
efforts  in  the  district.  The  coal  producers  of  the  Tins- 
carawas  Valley  agreed  to  abandon  the  system  if  their  com-, 
petitors  in  adjoining  fields  could  be  induced  to  do  so.  An 
interstate  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Pittsburg, 
!^^arch  17,  18S0,  to  which  delegates  Avere  selected  at  a 
state  convention  of  Ohio  Miners  held  in  ]\ransfield  at 
which  every  mining  district  in  Ohio  was  represented. 
Grievances  of  long  standing  were  to  be  acted  upon  at  the 
Pittsburg  convention  which  it  would  require  years  of  per- 
sistent efforts  to  eradicate.  A brief  statement  of  these 
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grievances  and  the  causes  wliich  brought  tliein  into  being 
is  due  at  this  point; 

When  the  coal  mining  industry  began  to  develop  in 
the  various  coal  lields  of  the  United  States,  the  first  mines 
opened  were  generally  located  in  isolated  districts.  Tlie 
coal  companies,  to  accomodate  tlieir  employes,  built  stores 
in  connection  with  the  mines.  These  stores,  which  at  first 
were  a necessity,  soon  grew  into  a tyranny.  l^rices  were 
generally  much  higher  than  those  of  independent  enter- 
prises, while  the  goods  sold  were  inferior  in  quality.  The 
miners  dubbed  the  company  stores,  ‘‘pluck  me  stores,”  and 
became  restless  and  discontented  at  being  required  to  pay 
higher  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  and  receiving  in 
return  an  inferior  quality  of  goods.  This  treatment  de- 
veloped into  a deep-seated  grievance. 

The  system  of  weighing  the  miners’  coal  also  became 
a disturbing  element.  The  miner  was  paid  for  lump  coal 
only,  all  that  passed  through  the  screen  lieing  deducted 
in  weighing.  The  screenings  were  sold  by  the  company 
in  two  grades  known  as  “nut”  and  “pea”  at  reduced  rates, 
and  the  mimw  thought  that  as  he  had  mined  and  loaded' 
this  coal,  he  was  entitled  to  a proportionate  share  of  the 
sales,  dfiie  operator,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that 
he  paid  a proportionately  higher  price  for  the  lump,  and 
that  if  he  adopted  the  system  the  miners  demanded,  an 
inferior  grade  would  be  mined. 

The  miner  also  complained  that  owing  to  his  hazard- 
ous occupation  he  ought  to  work  fewer  hours  than  skilled 
or  unskilled  laborers  who  toil  in  God’s  sunlight  amidst  a 
pure  and  bracing  atmosphere.  These  grievances  had 
been  the  subject  of  endless  discussion  among  miners  ever 
since  the  b(‘ginning  of  the  coal  industry  of  the  country,  but 
they  had  become  too  deep-seated  to  be  eradicated  by  a 
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single  struggle.  Time,  persistent  effort,  and  intelligent 
leadership,  were  necessary  to  uproot  them. 

The  interstate  convention  which  met  at  Pittsburg, 
March  17th,  was  in  session  three  days,  and  passed  resolu- 
tions demanding  weight  for  all  merchantal)le  coal;  eight 
hours  to  constitute  a day’s  work;  and  the  abolition  of  the 
‘‘pluck  me  store”  system.  The  first  of  August,  1880, 
was  set  as  the  date  when  the  new  conditions  were  to  take 
effect.  A refusal  to  comply  on  tlie  part  of  the  operators 
was  to  be  met  by  a general  strike. 

In  the  meantime  the  miners  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley 
were  still  engaged  in  a struggle  for  the  abolition  of  the 
screen  system.  During  the  month  of  April  — the  strike 
having  been  on  four  months  — negroes  were  imported  to 
break  it  up.  The  following  month,  the  miners  at  a mass 
meeting  held  at  Massillon,  declared  the  strike  off  by  the 
acceptance  of  the  operators’  terms.  The  Hocking  Valley 
miners  and  those  of  Jackson  county  rejected  the  screen 
resolution,  on  the  ground  that  they  Avere  not  prepared  to 
enter  into  a protracted  contest  with  their  employers  on  the 
question.  The  Pennsylvania  miners  paid  no  attention 
to  the  resolutions.  Miners  had  to  learn  that  it  would  re- 
quire “A  long  pull,  a strong  pull  and  a pull  all  together”  to 
get  rid  of  this  troublesome  question,  and  that  only  by  con- 
certed action  through  a national  organization,  was  there 
any  possible  ho])e  of  eradicating  it.  The  time  for  the 
contest  was  opportune;  but  the  union  of  forces  was  lacking. 

The  defeat  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley  miners  in  their 
contest  to  abolish  the  screens,  so  discouraged  the  strikers 
that  the  state  union,  which  had  its  stronghold  in  that 
valley,  Avent  doAvn.  McBride  Avas  Victimized,  and  being 
unable  to  secure  cmployimmt  ah  the  mines,  accepted  a 
place  on  the  police  force  in  ^lassillon.  But  his  heart 
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was  on  his  subterranean  workshop.  In  the  early  part  of 
1882,  he  was  the  leading  spirit  in  organizing  the  Ohio 


Miners’  Anialganiated  Association,  and  was  elected  its 
president.  By  personal  soUeilalion,  and  eloquent  appeal, 
he  soon  had  the  miners  of  the  state  fairly  well  organized. 
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lie  was  annually  elected  president  of  this  association  until 
the  year  1889,  when  he  became  president  of  the  ^Miners^ 
National  Progressive  Union.  — 

The  mantle  of  John  Siney  could  not  have  fallen  on 
more  worthy  shoulders.  i\rc]lride  was  born  in  Wayne 
county,  Ohio,  June  1851,  and  received  a good  common 
school  education  in  the  public  schools  of  his  native  state. 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  lie  was  taken  to  tlie  mines  of  Stark 
county  by  his  father,  who  was  an  intelligent  and  enthus- 
iastic trades  unionist.  In  1S8‘1,  ^IcBride  was  one  of  tlie 
charter  members  of  Lodge  No.  15  of  tlie  M.  & L.  B.  A., 
and  was  its  secretary  until  the  lodge  was  merged  in  the 
^liners’  National  Association,  of  which  John  Siney  was 
jiresident.  lie  was  a delegate  to  and  secretary  of  the  con- 
vention which  arranged  for  arbitration  between  the  miners 
and  operators  of  the  Tuscarawas  Valley,  in  1874. 

In  1884,  while  president  of  the  Ohio  Miners’  Amal- 
gamated Association,  McBride  was  elected  a member  of 
the  State  Legislature  from  Stark  county,  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  same  position  in  188G.  During  the  four 
years  he  was  in  the  General  Assembly,  he  aided  in  shaping 
and  passing  a number  of  important  measures  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  workingmen  of  the  state.  In  1880,  he  was 
a candidate  for  Secretary  of  State,  and  although  defeated 
])y  11,781  votes,  ran  far  ahead  of  any  of  his  associates  on 
tlie  ticket.  In  1801,  Governor  Campbell  appointed  ]iim 
State  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

In  1802,  ]\[cBride  was  elected  to  tlie  presidency  of  the 
ITniled  Mine  Workers’  of  America,  succeeding  John  B. 
Pae,  tlie  first  president  of  that  great  labor  organization. 
He  was  re-elected  each  succeeding  year,  until  1805,  when 
he  resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  American 
Federation  of  La1>or,  and  The  United  iMine  Workers  of 
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America  testified  to  tlieir  appreciation  of  his  services  by: 
electing  him  an  honorary  member  of  the  organization. 

When  first  elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Miners^ 
Union,  the  various  districts  were  governed  by  different 
rules  and  regulations;  the  miners  were  fighting  each  other, 
and  one  district  would  engage.in  strike  while  competing 
fields  supplied  the  market.  McBride  brought  order  out 
of  chaos.  At  this  time  the  press,  the  public  and  the  pul- 
pit, denounced  labor  unions  as  contrary  to  the  genius  of 
American  institutions,  which  must  be  frowned  down.  Be- 
fore retiring  from  olfice  iNfcBride  saw  all  this  changed : 
the  press’,  the  public  and  the  pulpit  had  become  a unit  in 
defending  labor  unions  as  a break-water  against  the  en- 
croachments of  employers.  The  labor  leaders,  who  were 
formerly  denounced  as  demagogues,  blatherskites  and  mis- 
chief-makers, and  held  up  to  the  hatred  and  hostility  of 
the  public,  came  to  be  regarded  as  reformers  engaged  in 
a good  work,  and  were  honored  for  it,  not  only  by  the  press 
and  pulpit  but  in  many  instances  by  the  employers  of 
labor  themselves.  The  union  had  done  for  capital,  what 
capital  could  or  would  not  do  — harmonized  both  interests. 
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CHAPTER  XVII.  ' 


'mining  CATASTROPHIES.  — THE  BLUE  ROCK  ACCIDENT. 
THE  DIAMOND  CATASTROPHE.  — THE  NANTOCOKE 
HORROR.  — THE  JEANSVILLE  INUNDATION. 


mORE  than  ten  thousand  miners  are  killed  and  ser- 
iously wounded  annually,  in  the  pursuit  of  their 
calling,  in  tlie  coal  mines  of  the  United  States.-  Inun- 
dations of  water,  explosions  of  fire-damp,  crusbing  of  the 
superintendent  strata,  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  are  the  dan- 
gerous forces  which  deal  death  and  destruction  in  the 
gloomy  recesscss  of  the  mine.  The  good  people  of  our 
country  little  think,  as  they  sit  by  a cheerful  tire,  and  listen 
to  the  howling  of  the  fierce  winter  wind  without,  what  it 
costs  to  mine  coal. 

It  would  fill  many  volumes  to  recount  these  mining 
catastrophies,  and  to  record  the  noble  heroism  they  bring 
out  on  the  part  of  comrades.  Scenes  of  daring,  which 
warm  the  heart  and  inspire  the  soul,  are  performed,  not 
in  the  hope  of  pecuniary  reward,  but  in  a noble  spirit  of 
genuine  Christianity,  on  the  occasion  of  every  mining 
calamity.  Some  of  the  noblest  deeds  ever  performed  by 
man,  which  had  they  occurred  on  the  battlefield,  would 
have  been  rewarded  with  public  honor  and  emolument, 
have  been  exhibited  in  rescuing  imperilled  comrades. 

The  first  alarming. accident  which  occurred  in  a coal 
mine  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  took  ])lacejn  the  year  1850  at 
Blue  Rock  on  the  Muskingum  River.  The  mine  was  a 
small  drift  opening,  in  which  twenty  to  thirty  men  were 
employed.  The  accident  occurred  at  noon  on  the  25th  of 
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April,  while  twenty  men  were  in  the  mine.  They  had 
just  re-entered  after  dinner  and  becoming  alarmed  by 
the  grinding  of  the  incumbent  strata,  and  the  bursting  of 
the  pillars,  they  fled  in  terror  to  the  outer  world.  Four  of 
their  number  named  James  Pierson,  James  Getwood,  Wil- 
liam Ellwood  and  Edward  Savage,  were  caught  in  the 
crush  and  were  hopelessly  imprisoned. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  four  human  beings 
were  buried  alive  in  a coal  mine,  thousands  of  poeple, 
from  all  parts  of  the  state,  flew  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster 
to  offer  assistance  in  the  rescue  of  the  forlorn  miners. 
Work  went  on  with  extraordinary  avidity  to  cut  a passage- 
way through  the  fallen  masses  of  rock.  Again  and  again 
the  noble  band  of  rescuers  was  driven  back  in  dismay, 
work  being  resumed  as  soon  as  the  roof  settled.  William 
Edward,  of  Poseville,  a miner  of  great  skill  and  exper- 
ience, assumed  charge  of  the  work  of  rescue,  and  wrought 
to  the  last  moment  without  leaving  his  post. 

Day  after  day  the  heroic  miners  worked  with  unabated 
energy  after  hope  had  gone,  except  in  the  hearts  of  the 
faithful  wives  and  parents  of  the  entombed  miners.  On 
Tuesday  of  the  second  week,  the  rescuers  had  cut  their 
way  to  an  empty  car,  and  had  expected  to  find  the  dead 
body  of  a miner  beside  it.  On  Thursday,  one  of  the 
rescuers  heard  the  sound  of  a human  voice  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wall,  and  called  the  attention  of  his  associates 
to  the  fact.  Edwards  put  his  ear  to  the  ground  and  lis- 
tened, and  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  as  of  men 
in  conversation. 

He  shouted  through  the  rock,  '^Are  you  alive  and 
well?”  ^^We  are  all  well,”  responded  a voice  from  within, 
^‘but  we  have  no  lights  in  here.”  “We  are  doing  all  we 
can  for  you,”  cried  the  overjoyed  Edwards.  One  of  the 
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rfscuers  ran  outside  and  cried:  ‘‘The  men  are  all  alive; 

\ve  have  heard  them  talking.” 


F.DWAKL)  SAVA<iE. 


At  1 o’clock  p.  m.  May  9th,  fourteen  days  and  thirteen 
hours  after  the  accident,  the  four  miners  were  brought 
out.  Savage,  who  was  a hoy  15  years  of  age,  was  the 
first  to  recover.  He  immediately  asked  for  a quid  of 
tobacco. 
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The  faces  of  the  rescued  men  were  covered  to  protect 
their  eyes  from  the  light.  The  men  were  home  to  their 
homes  on  chairs  and  placd  in  dark  rooms  and  fed  on  rice 
water  and  soup.  They  soon  began  to  gain  strength.  Wlien 
allow'ed  to  look  outside,  the  sight  was  in  strange  contrast 
with  the  view  when  they  last  saw  tlie  light  of  day;  the 
trees  which  were  then  almost  bare,  M’ere  now  covered  with 
leaves. 

The  history  of  William  Edgell  was  quite  remarkable. 
As  soon  as  he  got  W'cll,  he  resumed  work  in  the  mines. 
When  the  Civil  War  burst  upon  the  country,  he  enlisted  in 
an  Oltio  regiment  of  infantry,  and  fought  with  tlie  same 
herqism  with  which  he  confronted  the  masses  of  fallen 
strata  in  the  gloomy  labyrinth  of  the  mine.  After  figlit- 
ing  in  a dozen  battles,  one  of  his  hands  was  shot  away,  and 
he  was  honorably  discharged.  lie  then  resumed  his 
fornu'r  oeciij)ation,  procuring  an  iron  hook  which  he  fast- 
ened on  his  arm  in  handling  the  ])ick,  and  could  still  do 
a good  days’  work  in  the  mines.  Tie  was  an  industrious 
man,  and  with  the  savings  of  his  wages,  he  bought  a farm 
on  the  l\[uskingum  River  a few  miles  below  Zanesville,  and 
became  a well-to-do  farmer. 

Edgell  used  to  drive  into  Zanesville  on  a Saturday 
evening  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  his  old  comrades  in 
arms,  and  fight  the  battles  of  the  Rebellion  over  again. 
One  winter  evening  having  been  in  town  all  day,  he 
started  home  on  his  wagon,  but  thoughtlessly  gave  the 
horses  a sharp  cut  with  .the  whip,  'fhey  made  a sudden 
plunge  forward  which  threw  Edgell  out  of  the  wagon. 
He  struck  the  ground  with  his  head  and  broke  his  neck; 
and  thus  died  the  miner  and  patriot  who  had  hravc'd  death 
in  the  mines  and  on  the  hattlefield,  as  few  men  had  ever 
done. 
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William  Edwards,  the  Roseville  miner,  also  went  to  the 
war.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  died  gallantly 
on  the  field  with  his  face  to  the  enemy.  Savage  could  .not 
be  induced  for  many  years  after  the  accident  to  return 
to  the  mines,  but  the  horror  wore  off,  and  he  again  returned 
to  his  dangerous  subterranean  workshop.  Getwood  and 
Pierson  also  went  back  to  the  mines. 

This  was  the  first  exciting  mine  catastrophe  which  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States,  and  brought  out  these  noble 
qualities  of  miners,  who  risk  tlieir  own  lives  in  the  face  of 
the  most  imminent  danger  to  save  the  lives  of  imperilled 
fellow-workmen. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1883,  one  of  the  most  heart- 
rending catastrophies  in  the  annals  of  coal  mining  in  the 
United  States  occurred  at  Mine  Uo.  2 of  the  Diamond 
Coal  Company,  near  the  village  of  Braidwood,  in  the  state 
of  Illinois.  The  mine  was  a shaft  opening,  a hundred 
feet  in  depth.  The  coal,  which  was  three  feet  thick,  was 
worked  on  the  long  wall  plan,  the  whole  of  the  seam  being 
removed  as  the  workings  progressed  forward  — the  in- 
cumbent strata  falling  down  behind  the  miners.  In  thin 
veins  and  where  the  conditions  are  favorable,  this  system 
of  working  coal  is  often  preferred  to  pillar  and  room,  and 
is  a favorite  plan  in  the  Scottish  collieries,  in  many  parts 
of  England  and  Wales,  and  it  is  also  adopted  in  many 
mines  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  other  western  states. 

On  two  separate  occasions  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
dreadful  accident,  there  had  been  slight  inundations  of 
water  from  breaks  in  the  roof.  They  are  of  frequent 
occurence  in  long  wall  mining,  but  ‘they  generally  ex- 
haust themselves  in  a few  hours,  and  seldom  overpower 
the  pumps,  and  therefore  cause  little  alarm  to  the  subter- 
ranean workers. 
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..  For  two  days  preceding  the  accident,  there  had  been 
heavy  falls  of  snow.  During  the  night  of  the  15th  the 
weather  moderated,  the  snow  changing  to  rain.  On  the 
fatal  morning  of  the  16th,  the  prairie  overlying  the  under- 
ground workings  was  covered  with  water,  the  depressions 
in  the  land  being  several  feet  deep.  Some  of  the  more 
timid  miners  did  not  relish  the  situation  and  remained 
at  home,  but  the  mass  ridiculed  the  idea  of  danger  with 
the  100  feet  of  strata  of  clay,  sandstone,  soapstone  and 
shale  intervening  between  them  and  the  overlying  lake. 
Subterranean  excavations  are  boldly  puslied  under  the  sea 
in  England,  and  the  writer  has  been  in  a mine  under  the 
Ohio  Diver,  where  the  paddle  wheel  of  the  steamboats 
plying  the  river  could  be  distinctly  heard.  At  11  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon,  the  roof  broke  to  the  surface,  500  feet 
northeast  of  the  hoisting  shaft,  in  a dip  or  depression  of 
the  strata,  and  the  water  rushed  through  the  break  in  a 
mad  current.  The  driver  boys  were  the  first  to  discover 
the  flood.  With  a heroism  never  surpassed,  they  left 
their  mules  and  ran  into  the  working  faces  where  the 
miners  were  employed,  calling  at  the  top  of  their  voices: 
“The  mine  is  being  flooded  with  water;  run  for  your 
lives.”  The  miners  communicated  the  alarming  tidings 
from  one  room  to  another,  and  made  a rush  toward  the 
two  openings. 

A number  of  the  old  employes  of  the  mines,  who  had 
been  in  two  2')revious  inundations,  did  not  at  first 
realize  the  full  extent  of  the.  danger.  lileantime  the  angry 
current  was  eating  into  the  ground  every  moment,  en- 
larging the  break  and  increasing  the  current  into  a 
tumultuous  torrent.  Those  who  ran  toward  the  hoisting 
shaft  found  the  water  up  to  the  roof,  preventing  all  means 
of  rcacliing  the  bottom  of  the  shaft.  All  who  flew  toward 
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tlie  air  shaft  at  the  first  cry  of  danger,  reached  day  in 
safety.  There  was  another  depression  in  the  road  lead- 
ing to  the  air  shaft,  and  in  a few  moments  tlie  mad  tor- 
rents filled  this  dip  to  the  roof  also.  The  men  in  their 
fight  for  life,  plunged  into  the  flood  and  waded  through 
to  safety  until  the  water  rose  to  the  roof,  the  last  man 
wading  through  the  flood  when  the  water  was  witliin  siy 
inches  of  the  roof.  Duncan  Brown  and  William  Smith 
were  the  last  to  get  out  alive. 

A number  who  could  have  saved  themselves,  fearing 
that  friends  in  distant  parts  might  not  have  been  informed 
of  the  flood,  ran  to  inform  them,  and  died  in  the  attempt 
to  save  others.  P.  C.  Kedmont  brought  one  son  beyond 
the  point  of  danger,  and  ran  back  to  save  another,  but 
perished  in  the  attempt.  Several  of  the  brave  drivers 
otfered  up  their  lives  to  save  others.  Conrad  Wall, 
^lichael  Daly,  John  Mayer  and  Pobert  Daly  made  a rush 
through  the  inine  to  alarm  their  comrades. 

The  news  spread  like  wild-fire  through  the  villages  of 
Diamond,  Coal  City,  Braidwood,  Bracdville  and  Gardiner, 
and  soon  a large  crowd  assembled  around  the  mine.  The 
wives  and  children  of  the  entomhed  men  were  paralyzed 
with  fear  as  they  beheld  the  maddened  torrent  of  water 
plunging  into  the  mine;  brave  men  stood  still,  feeling  how 
helpless  all  human  effort  would  be  to  stem  the  Niagara 
of  water  rushing  headlong  into  the  mine. 

The  chasm  was  soon  thirty  feet  wide,  and  in  three 
hours  the  water  rose  to  the  surface  and  became  as  placid 
as  the  ocean  in  the  midst  of  a profound  calm.  Sixty-one 
brave  miners  were  still  in  the  mine  in  one  vast  uncoffincd 
grave.  The  heart-broken  relatives  lingered  around  the 
chasm  in  a state  of  uncontrollable  grief,  after  all  hope  had 
fled,  until  darkness  threw  her  mantle  over  the  scene,  when 
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all  retired  to  their  desolate  homes  weeping  for  their  loved 
ones,  and  refusing  to  be  comforted. 

The  flood  having  completed  its  work  of  death  and  dc*- 
striiction,  a consultation  was  held  between  the  leadinsr 
miners  and  mine  olhcials  of  the  ill-fated  mine,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  pump  out  the  water  and  recover  the  bodies 
of  the  entombed  miners.  A corps  of  workmen  was  or- 
ganized into  three  sliifts  and  put  to  work  to  build  a levee 
around  the  chasm.  The  night  was  bitter  cold 
— a keen  blizzard  blowing  across  the  prairie;  but 
the  work  of  rescue  was  continued  all  night  with 
unabated  energy.  Hay,  the  limbs  of  trees,  bar- 
rels and  whatever  could  be  improvised,  were  thrown  into 
the  break.  A track  was  laid  on  which  cars  loaded  with 
clay  were  liauled  and  dumped  into  the  cliasm,  until  it  was 
filled  to  the  surface  and  hermetically  sealed.  The  work 
of  filling  the  break  was  prosecuted  with  such  energy  that 
in  four  days  the  pumps  were  started.  They  were  kept 
going  day  and  night  until  the  waters  of  the  mine  were 
pumjied  dry. 

Willing  and  eager  volunteers  were  on  hand  to  go  down 
into  the  mine  to  search  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
miners.  The  rescuers  were  divided  into  three  reliefs,  and 
the  work  of  rescue  kept  up,  without  intermission  day  and 
night.  When  the  first  shift  descended  they  found  the 
roadways  of  great  areas,  particularly  in  the  dips,  closi'd 
with  the  debris  which  had  been  washed  into  the  mine  by 
the  flood;  there  were  also  great  falls  of  the  roof;  and  the 
bold  and  adventurous  explorms  bad  fn'qucntly  to  cut  their 
way  along  the  roads  where  it  was  sujiposed  bodies  would 
be  found.  The  atmosphere  was  so  foul  from  the  vapors 
of  the  mine,  and  the  odor  from  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
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miners,  that  none  but  the  younger  and  more  robust  could 
remain  longer  than  a few  hours  at  a time. 

. The  workmen,  lying  flat  on  their  faces,  cut  low  pas-_ 
sageways,  throwing  the  debris  behind,  which  was  removed 
in  boxes  by  the  rear  workers;  a space  was  excavated  in 
this  manner  large  enough  for  a man  to  crawl  through. 
The  first  bodies  were  recovered  on  Saturday,  six  weeks  and 
one  day  from  the  date  of  the  catastrophe.  l\rany  wore 
found  lying  on  the  gob,  having  taken  refuge  in  the  higher 
parts  of  the  mine,  fighting  death  to  the  last.  ' 

Wooden  boxes  were  lowered  into  the  mine,  and  on  Sun- 
day morning  twenty-two  bodies  were  sent  up  the  shaft,  and 
laid  in  two  rows  for  inspection  and  identification.  As 
the  grief-stricken  relatives  gathered  around  to  view  the 
dead  and  claim  hushaiids,  sons  and  hrothors,  the  scene 
was  heart-rending  beyond  description.  To  add  to  its 
solemnity,  all  the  corpses  had  become  so  clianged  in  ap- 
pearance, from  having  lain  so  long  in  the  water,  tliat  it 
was  difficult  and  in  several  cases  almost  impossible,  to 
identify  them.  In  one  instance  two  heart-broken  widows 
claimed  the  same  body  as  that  of  their  husband;  it  re- 
quired the  kind  office  of  the  parson  to  convince  one  of  the 
vehemently  excited  females  that  the  body  belonged  to  the 
oilier. 

A week  later  six  more  bodies  were  recovered  and  turned 
over  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  work  of  rescue 
was  kept  up  for  several  weeks  longer,  but  no  more  of  the 
dead  could  be  found.  After  a consultation  with  the  dar- 
ing corps  of  rescuers  and  others  interested  it  was  reluct- 
antly concluded  that  further  search  would  be  fruitless,  and 
the  three  shifts  were  withdrawn  from  dhe  ill-fated  mine. 
The  machinerv,  and  all  the  fixtures  of  value  were  re- 
moved, and  the  mine  abandoned  forever.  The  forty-one 
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unrecovered  dead  sleep  in  the  vast  grave  into  which  they 
descended  that  fatal  morning,  full  of  life  and  hope,  all 
unconscious  that  it  was  to  be  their  last  on  eartli. 

The  dreadful  catastrophe  moved  the  hearts  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  as  no  previous  accident  had  ever  done.  Xo 
sooner  had  the  mine  been  abandoned  than  committees  were 
organized  to  receive  subscriptions  for  tlie  relief  of  the 
widow  and  tiie  fatherless.  Liberal  donations  came  pour- 
ing in  from  all  classes  of  people,  and  in  a short  time 
$40,000  was  subscribed.  The  State  of  Illinois  gave 
$10,000  more.  The  committee  in  charge  of  the-  money 
acted  in  line  with  the  generosity  of  the  public,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  widows  and  orphans,  made  destitute  by 
the  accident,  were  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  want.  The 
disinterested  labors  of  this  committee  elicited  the  com- 
mendation of  the  people  of  the  slate. 

Fifteen  years  after  this  terrible  calamity,  the  mine 
workers  of  the  state  of  Illinois  started  a movement  for 
the  erection  of  a monument  over  the  grave  of  their  com- 
rades who  -perished  in  the  flooded  mine  — the  idea  having 
originated  with  the  local  of  Coal  City,  near  the  scene  of 
the  catastrophe.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1808,  the 
monument  was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  thousands  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  dedication  of  the  marble  shaft 
raised  to  commemorate  the  memory  of  the  appalling 
catastrophe,  and  to  honor  the  noble  sons  of  subterranean 
soil  who  perished  in  the  flooded  mine.  Amidst  the 
solemnities  of  religious  ceremonies  the  venerable  mother 
of  P.  C.  Pedmont,  the  brave  miner,  who,  after  saving 
one  son  perished  in  the  attempt  to  rescue  another,  ap- 
proached the  monument  and  formally  unveiled  the  shaft. 

A catastrophe  of  a similar  character  to  that  of  the 

Diamond  mine  occurred  at  the  Xanticoke  sloj)e  in  the  ^ 
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anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  18th  of  De- 
cember, 1885.  Tlie  coal  pitched  at  a high  angle,  and  the 


breasts  in  the  upper  lift  were  driven  to  the  top  of  the 
anticlinal.  The  ineumhent  strata  consisted  of  fragile  shale. 
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which  in  turn  was  overlaid  by  quicksand  and  clay.  Early 
in  the  forenoon  of  tlie  catastroplio,  the  roof  f?ave  way  near 
the  face  of  the  counter  gangway  on  the  suininit  of  the 
anticlinal;  a mad  rush  of  sand,  clay  and  water  burst  into 
the  workings  and  startled  the  miners.  Such  was  the  force 
and  fury  of  the  flood  that  in  less  tlian  an  hour,  the  gang- 
ways were  filled  from  floor  to  roof.. 

All  the  miners  who  were  at  work  inside  of  the  break,  ran 
to  the  air-shaft  and  escaped  with  their  lives;  but  twenty- 
six  brave  men  became  enveloped  in  the  flood  and  were  lost. 
Four  men  were  at  work  in  the  lower  lift;  one  of  theiu 
with  desperate  determination,  t^re  himself  loose,  and 
reached  the  outer  world  in  safety.  As  he  freed  himself 
from  the  flood  he  looked  back  for  a moment  to  encourage 
his  comrades.  They  made  heroic  efforts  to  save  them- 
selves, but  were  overwhelmed  and  buried. 

As  soon  as  it  became  known  that  a calamity  had  over- 
taken the  Nanticoke  slope,  all  the  workmen  from  the 
adjacent  mines  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  their  imperilled 
comrades.  A corps  of  resciu'rs  was  organized,  which  ’pro- 
ceeded to  cut  a passage  four  feet  square  through  the 
usurping  debris.  The  debris  was  removed  in  buckets, 
by  a line  of  men  sixty  in  number.  For  four  days  and 
nights  the  work  of  rescue  was  pushed  with  unparalleled 
energy,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  tunneling  had 
been  completed,  when  a flood  of  sand  and  water  rushed 
in  anew  and  filled  the  whole  excavation,  driving  the 
rescuers  away,  who  barely  escaped  with  their  lives. 

The  company  operating  the  mine  now  directed  the 
mining  engineer  in  charge  to  survey  the  uninjured  parts 
of  the  workings  in  the  hope  of  locating  the  site  of  the  inun- 
dation where  the  entombed  men  were  most  likely  to  l)e 
found.  The  engineer  declared,  after  the  survev  was  com- 
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pleted,  that  the  men  were  probably  all  dead;  and  that  to 
recover  the  bodies  the  main  gangway  of  the  mine  would 
have  to  be  cleared  the  whole  length  of  the  filled-up  space., 
A corps  of  men  were  put  to  work  to  reopen  this  gallery. 
The  work  was  pushed  with  the  utmost  vigor  until  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  and  yet  not  a single  body  had  been  re- 
covered. Another  inundation  was  feared,  still  the  bold 
and  resolute  rescuers  continued  to  work  and  hope.  Peel- 
ing that  further  search  would  lead  to  no  satisfactory  re- 
sults, and  might  result  in  the  loss  of  the  corps  of  dauntless 
men  at  work  on  the  debris,  the  manager  abandoned  the 
hopeless  undertaking. 

The  friends  of  the  dead  miners  were,  however,  still 
unsatisfied,  and  insisted  on  the  continuation  of  the  work. 
Finding  the  company  unwilling  to  proceed,  suits  at  law 
were  entered  to  compel  the  operators  to  renew  the  work 
of  rescue.  The  court  held  that  sufficient  efforts  had  been 
made,  and  that  nothing  further  ought  to  be  asked  of  tliem. 
The  twenty-six  bodies  of  the  dead  miners  were  left  in 
their  deep  graves. 

On  the  25th  of  August,  1887,  this  mine  was  the  scene 
of  another  accident  by  an  inundation  of  water.  Three 
hundred  miners  were  at  work  at  the  time,  but  fortunately 
no  lives  were  lost.  The  men  were  apprised  of  the  danger 
in  time  to  escape  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  although 
many  of  them  were  up  to  their  armpits  in  water,  and  were 
drawn  up  to  day  on  the  cage,  a score  at  a time.  Ninety 
mules  were  drowned.  The  subterranean  reservoir  was 
formed  in  a worked-out  portion  of  the  colliery. 

Another  dreadful  catastrophe  caused  by  an  inundation 
of  water,  which  has  become  historic  in  the  annals  of 
American  mining,  occurred  on  the  4th  of  February,  1891, 
at  slope  No.  1,  of  J.  C.  Hayden  & Co.,  situate  at  Jeans- 
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ville,  Luzerne  county,  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  mine  Avorkings  consisted  of  two  lifts.  One 
of  the  breasts  of  the  lower  lift  broke  through  into  an  aban- 
doned mine  filled  with  water.  The  subterranean  lake 
rushed  into  the  lower  lift  in  a wild  tumultuous  flood. 
The  miners  sought  safety  in  flight,  but  their  retreat  was 
cut  off  before  many  of  their  number  got  out  of  the  mine. 
The  roaring  torrent  filled  the  gangway,  and  rose  up  the 
breasts,  driving  the  terror-stricken  men  before  it,  making 
exit  or  entrance  impossible. 

A scene  of  indescribable  horror  and  amazement  took 
place  around  the  ill-fated  slope.  As  soon  as  the  excite- 
ment subsided,  the  pumps  were  put  to  Avork  and  run  to 
their  utmost  capacity  day  and  night;  but  the  dead  were 
not  recovered  for  eighteen  days  after  the  terrible  acci- 
dent. Some  of  the  forlorn  miners  had  been  drowned, 
'others  had  died  of  starvation,  having  taken  refuge  in  the 
higher  Avorkings  which  the  Avater  could  not  reach.  On 
Monday,  February  23rd,  seventeen  bodies  had  been  re- 
covered. 

While  the  search  was  still  going  on,  the  exploring 
party  was  startled  by  hearing  the  miners’  Avell  knoAvn 
signal  — the  rapping  of  a pillar.  The  explorers  listened 
in  breathless  attention.  There  Avas  no  mistaking  that 
sound,  it  was  made  by  imprisoned  miners.  The  daring 
band  of  rescuerers  started  for  the  place  Avhence  the  signal 
of  distress  proceeded,  but  Avere  overtaken  by  a column  of 
black-damp,  through  Avhich  neither  light  nor  life  could 
exist.  A temporary  airway  had  to  be  constructed  to 
sAvecp  aAvay  the  deadly  gas  and  rencAV  the  circulation. 
Some  of  the  rescuers  Avent  up  the  slope  to  convey  the  glad 
tidings  that  several  of  the  imprisoned  men  Avere  still  alive. 
The  ncAvs  produced  the  greatest  excitement  and  soon 
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spread  all  over  the  district.  Thousands  of  people  from 
the  surrounding  villages  hastened  to  the  mine  to  discuss 
tlie  marvelous  story,  and  witness  the  rescue  of  the  haple^ 
prisoners.  A number  of  pliysieians  volunteered  their 
services  and  went  into  the  mine,  taking  necessary  nour- 
isliment  with  them,  to  superintend  the  manner  of  bring- 
ing out  the  prisoners,  whose  lives  hung  on  a thread. 

^leantime  the  daring  rescuers,  headed  by  the  mine 
superintendent,  had  displaced  the  column  of  black-damp, 
and  were  at  work  cutting  a hole  through  the  pillar.  At 
four  o’clock  Tuesday  morning  tlie  men  were  reached  and 
rescued.  They  were  utterly  exhausted,  and  could  not 
have  lived  much  longer.  They  were  carefully  wrapped 
in  blankets,  and  carried  out  of  the  mine  on  stretchers,  and 
placed  in  dark  rooms. 

The  four  men  had  been  eighteen  days  in  the  mine. 
For  some  days  they  had  eaten  very  sparingly  of  the  dinner 
they  had  taken  in  the  mine  on  the  morning  of  their  im- 
prisonment. When  this  food  was  exhausted,  they  drank 
oil,  and  ate  rats,  which  like  themselves  had  sought  safety 
from  the  flood  in  the  higher  workings.  The  prisoners 
suffered  from  cold,  and  rubbed  themselves  against  each 
other  to  restore  warmth.  The  stronger  of  the  four  was 
known  as  “Big  Joe,”  and  he  it  was  who  kept  knocking  on 
the  pillar  in  the  hope  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
rescuers.  All  four,  by  careful  nursing  and  medical 
attendance,  recovered. 

Fire-damp,  that  terrible  scourge  of  coal  mines,  was 
seldom  met  in  alarming  volume  by  the  first  mine  workers 
in  this  country.  The  earlier  developments,  in  both  the 
anthracite  and  bituminous  fields,  were  either  by  drift 
o))enings,  or  by  comparatively  shallow  shafts,  from  which 
the  inflammable  air  had  generally  been  liberated  ages  ago, 
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through  the  outcrop  made  by  erosions  of  the  coal  strata. 
In  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  the  theory  was 
advanced  by  geologists  that  the  fire-damp  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  coal  by  the  heat  which  drove  out  the  bituminous 
matter  during  the  uplift  of  the  Allegheny  mountains,  but 
when  deep  mining  became  necessary,  this  theory  was 
proven  to  be  a mistaken  one. 

During  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  loss  of  life 
by  explosion  has  been  greater  in  this  country  than  in  any 
otlier  country  in  the  world.  Scarcely  a month  now 
passes  that  does  not  witness  some  catastrophe  wliich  throws 
whole  neighborhoods  into  mourning,  and  rdl  this  in  states 
which  liave  mining  codes,  bristling  with  penalties,  for  the 
protection  of  the  health  and  safety  of  miners,  and  state 
mine  inspectors  whose  sworn  duty  is  to  see  that  those  laws 
are  enforced  and  obeyed. 

No  mine  in  the  United  States  gives  off  fire-damp  so 
copiously  that  it  cannot  be  diluted  and  rendered  harmless 
by  the  distribution  of  fresh  air.  Plans  look  well  on  paper, 
but  too  often  theory  and  practice  are  not  in  accord.  Fire- 
damp, like  Satan,  goes  about  like  a roaring  lion,  seeking 
whom  it  may  devour,  and  comes  like  a thief  in  the  night. 
When  once  seen  in  a mine,  its  absence  can  never  be  trusted 
afterwards.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety. 

In  a drift  mine  in  Columbiana  county,  Ohio,  a case  in 
point  came  under  the  author^s  observation  in  1881.  A 
little  gas  was  occasionally  met  in  two  of  the  entries.  The 
mine  was  a small  one,  working  not  more  than  twenty-five 
men.  One  morning,  the  boss,  who  acted  as  fire  viewer, 
found  thirty-five  yards  of  gas  in  entry  No.  2 and  thirty 
yards  in  No.  3.  lie  could  not  write,  but  put  up  a danger 
signal  in  front  of  the  entries  and  went  out  to  breakfast 
without  notifying  any  of  the  miners  of  the  presence  of 
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gas.  They  went  to  work,  as  usual,  stepping  over  the  piece 
of  rail,  hot  knowing  what  it  meant,  and  supposing  it  had 
been  left  there  by  accident.  A terrific  explosion  occurreii 
which  killed  six  men  and  seriously  burned  or  bruised  nine 
otliers.  Such  was  the  force  of  the  blast,  that  one  man  — 
a driver  — three  mules,  a dog  and  seven  loaded  cars,  were 
blown  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  drift.  Two  of  the.  mules 
and  the  dog  were  instantly  killed,  but  the  driver,  who  was 
blown  across  the  railroad  track,  landed  on  soft  ground  and 
was  not  seriously  hurt. 

The  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  as  the  mine 
inspectors’  reports  show,  is  more  dangerous  and  fatal  to 
life  than  any  other  coal  region  in  the  world.  Explosions 
of  fire-damp  and  other  mining  calamities  began  to  startle 
the  public  as  soon  as  the  mines  were  pushed  down  into  the 
S}Ticlinals  which  traverse  the  field.  It  would  ’ fill  a 
volume  to  record  the  catastrophies  occasioned  by  explosion 
alone  in  the  hard  coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania.  Scarcely 
a week  passes  which  does  not  witness  one  or  more  of  these 
accidents.  A few  of  the  more  thrilling  calamities  are  here 
recorded,  which  occurred  during  the  first  three  months  of 
the  year  1890. 

At  the  Nottingham  shaft  near  Plymouth,  an  explosion 
occurred  on  the  first  of  February  which  killed  six  men,  and 
seriously  injured  seven  others.  The  men  were  engaged  in 
timbering  when  the  fire-damp  exploded.  The  whole  force 
was  enveloped  in  the  rolling  volume  of  burning  air,  and 
such  was  the  power  of  the  concussion,  that  stoppings  were 
blown  out  and  mine  cars  dashed  to. pieces.  The  engineer 

who  attended  the  fan  on  top  of  the  airshaft,  was  blown 
through  the  door  of  the  fan  house.  One  of  the  miners, 
after  being  scorched  by  the  fire-damp,  was  able  to  regain 
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his  feet.  He  was  kneeling  in  prayer  when  death  relieved 
his  sufferings. 

A few  weeks  later,  at  shaft  Ho.  3 of  the 
South  Wilkesbarre  mine,  located  on  Bolling  Mill  Hill, 
eight  miners  were  killed.  The  mine  took  fire  at 
four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  cause  of  the  fire  is 
still  a mystery.  A volume  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from 
the  shaft.  Hundreds  of  miners  gathered  around  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  and  soon  a corps  of  rescuers  was  organ- 
ized, who  on  entering  the  mine,  found  the  gang-ways  and 
air-passages  filled  with  smoke  and  fire,  beyond  which  it  was 
impossible  to  pass  to  reach  the  imprisoned  men  who  were 
at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  mine  more  than  three  thou- 
sand feet  beyond  the  burning  pillars,  all  unconscious  of 
their  impending  fate.  A boy  ran  through  the  smoke  and 
burning  fire  to  notify  the  men,  and  died  in  his  heroic  at- 
tempt to  save- them.  All  the  other  inmates  of  the  mine 
escaped  by  an  adjoining  mine,  whose  workings,  were  holed 
througli  into  mine  number  throe.  ^ 

Tlie  mothers  and  wives  of  the  imprisoned  miners  flew, 
to  the  scene,  wringing  their  hands,  and  filling  the  air  with 
their  uncontrollable  grief.  There  was  no  leadership 
among  the  assembled  multitude  for  a time,  and  several 
hours  of  valuable  time  were  lost  before  an  organization 
was  perfected.  At  ten  o’clock,  a corps  of  rescuers,  headed 
by  the  mine  superintendent,  the  mining  engineer  and  mine 
inspector  of  the  district,  descended  the  adjoining  shaft, 
and  penetrated  several  thousand  feet  beyond  the  burning 
pillar  of  coal.  After  a search  of  six  hours’  duration,  the 
rescuers  returned  to  day  without  locating  the  imprisoned 
men.  The  following  morning  a second  party  explored  the 
mine;  but  their  search  was  equally  fruitless.  The  general 
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opinion  was  that  the  nioii  were  all  deacl,  ns  they  could  not 
he  found  at  any  point  where  human  life  could  exist. 

The  managers  now  concluded  to  submerge  the  worl^ 
ings  as  the  only  means  of  extinguishing  the  fire,  wliicli 
was  gathering  force  every  minute.  Thirteen  streams  of 
water  were  turned  into  the  sliaft,  which  were  kept  playing 
until  the  fire  was  extinguished.  The  pumps  were  then 
.started,  and  kept- going  day  and  night  until  the  workings 
were  pumped  dry. 

Jt  was  not  until  the  31st  of  Decemlier,  ten  months  after 
the  fatal  catastrophe,  that  the  mine  was  reopened  and  the 
l)odies  of  the  dead  miners  recovered.  They  wore  all  found 
together,  in  a far  gone  state  of  decomposition,  and  all 
were  heyond  recognition.  'I’liey  were  identified  by  the 
fragments  of  their  clotliing.  One  of  them,  who  had 
lost  a limb  in  a previous  catastrophe,  Vvas  readily  recog- 
nized by  his  wooden  leg.  The  remains  were  rolled  up  in 
blankets,  placed  on  stretchers,  sent  out  to  day,  and  buried 
with  imposing  ceremony. 

On  .May  Ifith  of  the  same  year,  a third  catastrophe 
occurred  in  this  coal  region,  at  the  Jersey  colliery  of  the 
Wilkesharre  Coal  Company  by  which  nineteen  miners  lost 
their  lives.  This  accident  was  caused  by  a crush  of  the 
ineundient  strata  which  spread  a volume  of  standing  gas 
through. the  upper  lift  where  the  people  of  that  division 
of  the  mine  were  at  work.  The  gas  was  kindled  from  the 
nak('d  light  of  the  fire  boss.  it  caused  a terrific  ex])losion, 
and  the  burning  fire-damp  rolled  in  a vast  sheet  through 
the  working  j)laces  of  the  miners. 

The  fall  of  the  incuml)ent  rock§  had  closed  the  avenues 
which  led  to  the  first  lift,  making  it  impossible  for  a 
rescuing  corps  to  reach  the  terribly  scorched  men,  and  a 
surface  shaft  had  to  be  sunk  to  get  into  this  division  of 
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tile  workings.  The  steep  inclination  of  the  vein,  however, 
had  broiiglit  the  advanced  rooms  to  the  alluvial  cover  of  the 
coal,  and,  in  a single  day, , an  energetic  corps  of  sinkers 
completed  a small  shaft,  througli  wliich  a rescuing  party 
descended. 

At  six  o’clock,  three  were  found  alive,  and  soon  three 
more  were  rescued  and  sent  out  to  their  friends.  They  were 
insensible  from  the  effects  of  the  after-damp,  but  soon 
recovered  in  the  sweet  air  of  heaven.  The  heroic  rescuers 
continued  their  search  amidst  the  mephitic  vapors  of  the 
mine  until  the  force  of  nature  could  no  further  go,  when 
they  returned  to  day  to  rest  and  recuperate. 

Before  the  search  was  renewed,  it  was  necessary  to 
renew  tlie  circulation  and  discliarge  tlie  after-damp. 
Early  the  following  morning  a rescuing  party  again 
descended.  The  explorers  were  able  lb  reach  the  scene 
of  the  explosion,  and  found  the  missing  men,  nineteen  in 
number,  stretched  in  death.  A number  of  them  were 
burned  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  their  clotliing  being 
scorched,  and  their  arms  and  bodies  charred.  l\[ost  of 
them  had  covered  their  faces  with  their  hands,  which 
miners  are  taught  to  do  who  work  in  fire-damp  mines. 
One  of  the  dead  miners,  a man  of  gigantic  frame,-  had 
been  blown  against  the -side  of  the  gangway  and  dashed  to 
pieces.  His  mutilated  remains  were  gathered  together, 
and  sent  out  in  a rough  wooden  box. 

Not  a day  passes  that  does  not  witness  some  calamity 
in  the  anthracite  mines  of  Pennsylvania.  By  far  the 
greater  number  of  fatalities  result  from  falls  of  coal  and 
roof.  These  accidents  the  public  hear  little  or  nothing 
about,  but  their  aggregate  each  year  runs  up  into  hundreds 
of  deaths.  The  same  is  true  in  a less  degree  of  the  bitu- 
minous mines  of  the  country. 
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Another  cause  of  fatality  which  is  less  known  even  than 
accidents  by  falls  of  roof  and  coal,  is  the  mephitic  vapors; 
which  the  miner,  whenever  defective  ventilation  exists,  h 
obliged  to  breathe  in  his  subterranean  workshop.  These 
gases  kill  the  men  by  inches,  being  insidious  in  their  oper- 
ation, and  are  a fruitful  cause  of  the  discontent  and  spirit 
of  fault-finding,  which  characterize  miners,  and  have  been 
the  indirect  cause  of  many  a long  and  bitter  strike. 

Prior  to  the  year  1884,  exjilosions  of  lire-damp  in  the 
soft  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  were  generally  feeble 
in  character,  resulting  in  few  fatalities,  and  small  de- 
struction to  mining  property,  but  in  1884,  a series  of  ex- 
plosions occurred  resembling  those  terrible  calamities  of 
British  coal  mines,  which  shocked  the  civilized  world. 
Every  year  since  1884  has  added  to  their  frequency  and 
destructive  force. 

The  first  of  the  series  occurred  in  the  new  state 
of  Colorada,  at  the  Crested  Butte  mine,  in  Gun- 
nison county.  This  catastrophe  happened  on  the 
24th  of  January,  1884.  The  mine,  although  compara- 
tively new,  was  quite  an  extensive  one,  employing  nearly 
two  hundred  miners.  Half  an  hour  after  the  day  shift, 
consisting  of  sixty-seven  men,  had  gone  to  work,  a terrible 
roar  resembling  thunder  was  heard  in  the-  mine,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  vast  clouds  of  dust  and 
debris  issuing  from  the  piPs  month.  The  main  entry  was 
filled  with  the  wreck,  the  roof  of  the  dump-house  was 
blown  away,  the  stoppings  in  the  air-ways  were  thrown 
down. 

The  scenes  which  occurred  j^round  the  mine  were 
heart-rending  in  the  extreme.  The  wives,  mothers  and 
sisters  of  the  entombed  miners  gathered  around  the 
entrance  of  the  mine  weeping  and  wringing  their  hands. 
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A corps  of  rescuers  was  soon  organized  to  explore  the 
mine  for  the  recovery  of  the  dead,  and  to  search  for  the 
living.  Eight  men  were  all  that  were  recovered  alive,  the 
other  fifty-nine  having  been  seorelied  to  death  or  poisoned 
by  the  deadly  after-damp. 

The  Crested  Butte  mine  gave  off  fire-damp  copiously, 
but  it  was  well  ventilated,  and  the  explosion  startled  the 
manager  like  a clap  of  thunder  in  a cloudless  sky.  A 
fire-boss  was  employed  who  made  the  rounds  of  the  mine 
daily  before  any  of  the  miners  were  allowed  to  enter. 
But  fire-bosses  become  careless,  and  this  one  must  have 
been  especially  so  on  this  fatal  morning.  'J'he  night  pre- 
ceding the  explosion,  the  brattice  cloth  in  the  division  of 
the  mine  where  the  catastrojihe  occurred,  had  become 
defective,  permitting  a dangerous  accumulation  of  gas, 
which  exploded  from  a naked  light,  and  wrought  death  to 
the  miners  and  destruction  to  the  mine.  The  mine  super- 
intendent was  disposed  to  'blame  the  carelessness  of  a 
miner  in  going  into  a room  where  he  had  been  forbidden. 
This  is  the  ever-ready  excuse  in  mine  explosions,  for  dead 
men  tell  no  tales. 

On  the  20th  of  February,  of  the  same  year,  another 
explosion  took  place  in  the  West  Leisenring  mine,  in  the 
Connellsville  region  of  I’ennsylvania,  which  killed  nine- 
teen men.  The  fire-damp  accumulated  during  the  night, 
and  exploded  from  the  naked  light  of  one  of  the  work- 
men. 

Three  weeks  later,  one- of  the  most  appalling  explosions 
that  had  hitherto  occured  in  the  annals  of  coal  mining,  in 
the  United  States,  took  place  in  the  new  coal  field  of  the 
Flat  Top  region  of  Virginia,  which  killed  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  mine. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

TIIK  1‘OCAIIONTAS  EXPLOSION. 


CUE  mine  was  a drift  or  level  free  opening,  and  was 
considered  by  the  ofTicers  in  cliarge  to  bo  not  only 
free  from  the  presence  of  fire-damp,  but  even  from  the 
possibility  of  generating  gas.  When,  therefore,  the  ex- 
plosion occurred,  the  superintendent  insisted  that  line 
coal  dust,  held  in  the  air  of  the  mine  by  mechanical  sus- 
pension, had  exploded  and  produced  the  catastrophe. 

Shortly  after  the  accident,  the  Soutliwest  Virginia  Im- 
provement Company,  which  owned  and  operated  the  mine, 
requested  the  president  of  the  American  Institute  of  Min- 
ing Engineers  to  appoint  a committee  of  expert 
members  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  explosion. 
The  committee  consisted  of  three  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute,  who  made  a thorough  examination  of  the 
mine  before  operations  were  resumed.  They  were  not 
satisfied  as  to  the  cause  of  the  explosion,  finding  no  trace 
of  fire-damp  in  the  Avorkings,  and  while  not  certain  whether 
the  mine  made  fire-damp  or  not,  concluded,  after  stating 
the  conditions  Avhicli  led  to  the  catastrophe,  “that  the  ex- 
plosion was  due  either  to  coal  dust  alone,  or  to  coal  dust 
quickened  by  an  admixture  of  fire-damp  too  slight  for 
detection  by  ordinary  means.”  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee was  read  before  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  'Mining  Engineers  held  in  j\fay,  1884, 
and  forms  part  of  the  transactions  of  the  Institute. 

The  author  visited  the  mine  and  examined  the  work- 
ings several  times  duripg  a ten  days’  sojourn  in  Tazewell 
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county.  The  coal  is  of  sub-conglomerate  age,  belonging 
to  the  series  of  sub-conglomerate  coals  found  along  tlie 
southeastern  outcrops  of  the  Great  Appalachian  Coal 
Field.  This  seam  is  known  as  nuiiiber  three  of  the  series, 
and  lies  about  100  feet  above  the  upper  surface  of  tlio 
l)i’own  shale.  The  coal  ranges  from  nine  to  eleven  feet 
in  thickness  and  is  semi-bituminous  in  character,  resemb- 
ling the  coal  of  the  Frostburg,  ^faryland  field.  , Only 
eight  feet  of  the  bed  is  mined  in  working  forward,  two 
feet  or  more  of  top  coal  being  left  unwrought  to  form  the 
roof  of  the  mine. 

The  mine,  which  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1881,  had 
not  been  worked  over  an  area  of  more  than  20  acres  when 
the  explosion  occurred,  about  200,000  tons  of  coal  liaving 
been  mined.  With  the  exceptions  of  a few  rooms  on  the 
first  and  second  west  entries,  none  of  the  working  places  of 
the  mine  liad  been  finished  up.  On  the  se^cond  west,  pil- 
lars were  being  drawn  in  the  first  ten  rooms  of  the  entry. 

There  were  five  sejiarate  ojienings  to  tlie  mine,  two  on 
the  east  and  three  on  the  west  of  the  main  opening.  The 
east  opening  was  the  intake,  and  the  extreme  west,  the 
upi-ast.  Ventilation  was  produced  by  an  eight-foot 
]\lurphy  fan,  capable  of  moving  To, 000  cubic  feet  of  air 
per  minute.  The  ventilating  current  first  traversed  the 
■southern  division  of  the  first  east  entry,  thence  returning 
by  the  northern  division  to  the  third  north  of  the  first 
east,  and  was  sent  up  the  east  side  of  this  entry  and 
brouglit  back  along  the  west  parallel.  On  reaching  the 
second  east  there  was  a direct  course  opened  for  the  air  to 
return  down  to  the  main  north  entry,  so  that  all  the  work- 
ings of  the  second  and  third  east  entries  were  deprived  of 
the  greater  portion  of  tlie  air  designed  for  this  division 
of  the  mine.  This  part  of  the  workings,  which  was 
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known  as  ^‘HelFs  Half  Acre,”  consisted  of  thirty-tliree 
working  places,  besides  the  entries,  and  was  the  worst  ven- 
tilated division  of  the  mine. 

In  addition  to  the  defective  plan  of  ventilating  in 
‘‘HelFs  Half  Acre,”  tliere  was  gross  negligence  in  regard 
to  keeping  the  trap  doors  of  the  mine  shut. 

For  some  days  before,  as.  well  as  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion,  the  doors  for  guiding  and  directing  the  main 
current' of  air  were  propped  wide  open,  so  that  the  column 
of  air  which  entered  the  mine,  instead  of  being  forced 
forward  to  the  interior,  where  the  miners  were  at  work, 
passed  directly  to  the  fan  entry  and  was  delivered  to  day. 
The  air  in  tlie  workings  was  thick  and  vapid  in  consequence. 

For  several  months  before  the  explosion  occurred,  there 
were  frequent  warnings  that  the  mine  was  generating  an 
explosive  compound.  In  January,  1883,  a slight  ex- 
plosion occurred  on  the  first  east  entry  — the  gas  having 
kbidled  from  a shot.  The  flame  of  the  burning  air  rolled 
along  the  roof  of  the  entry  for  a hundred  feet,  raising  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  alarming  the  miners  who  were  mainly 
foreigners  and  negroes  and  had  never  seen  inflamed  air 
in  a mine. 

During  the  fall  of  1883,  George  Brittan  was  severely 
burned  by  an  explosion.  The  gas,  which  kindled  from 
a shot,  rolled  in  a flame  through  the  break-through  in 
which  he  stood,  thirty-five  feet  from  the  face  of  the  room. 
Two  Hungarian  miners  after  firing  a shot,  went  outside, 
and,  on  returning  to  their  room  an  hour  afteewards,  the 
inflammable  air  caught  fire  from  one  of  their  lamps. 

The  explosion  occurred  at  halfTpast  one  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  night  shift  having  been  at  work  for  over 
six  hours.  At  the  time  of  the  accident,  the  weather  was 
soft  and  wet,  and  had  been  so  for  some  days.  There  were 
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•five  distinct  explosions,  within  two  or  three  minutes. 
Each  blast  shook  the  earth  and  was  louder  than  the  most 
terrific  thunderbolt. 

When  the  author  examined  the  mine  eight  months 
after  the  catastrophe,  the  lines  of  direction  of  the  rolling 
volumes  of  burning  air  could  still  be  seen.  The  roof  and 
pillars  were  charred  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  inflamed 
atniospliere.  The  first  explosion,  which  evidently  origin- 
ated at  or  near  the  head  of  the  workings  in  ‘‘Hell’s  Half 
Acre,”  in  the  worst  ventilated  part  of  the  mine,  split  in 
two  columns,  one  stream  of  flame  rolling  ‘southward 
through  the  working  places  in  “IlelFs  Half  Acre,”  and 
the  oilier  rolling  westward  along  the  third  east  entry.  At 
the  second  east  at  the  foot  of  “Hell’s  Half  Acre,”  the  flame 
again  divided,  one  column  flying  through  the  second  east, 
and  the  other  traveling  to  and  along  the  first  east  to  the 
third  north,  the  lurid  flames  rolling  from  roof  to  pave- 
ment, scorching  to  death  every  living  thing  within  their 
reach.  On  the  west  side  of  the  main  north  entry,  few  if 
any,  of  the  miners  were  burned,  as  the  flames  did  not 
penetrate  this  part  of  the  mine.  At  one  point,  near  the 
face  of  the  second  north  of  the  third  west,  seventeen  color- 
ed men  were  found  dead  in  a heap,  from  the  effects  of 
after-damp.  They  had  heard  the  noise  of  the  blast,  and 
evidently  had  all  run  together  in  terror,  doubtless  feeling 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel  had  come  and  blown  the  last 
trumpet.  Had  they  ran  outside  on  hearing  the  explosion 
every  one  of  them  would  have  been  saved.  In  this  part 
of  the  mine,  a Hungarian  was  found  dead,  with  his 
pick  in  his  hand.  Others  were  lying  flat  on 
the  floor,  with  their  faces  downward  and  their  arms 
stretched  out  as  though  they  had  fallen  while  running. 
Ho  effort  was  made  after  the  explosion  for  the  rescue  of 
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those  who  escaped  the  burning  air.  The  mine  boss,  losing 
all  self-control,  retired  to  his  bed  from  which  he  did  not 
rise  for  two  weeks.  , 

The  pillars  caught  fire  from  the  burning  air  and  a few 
days  after  the  explosion,  the  mine  was,  by  the  advice  of  an 
experienced  mining  engineer  from  the  Midlothian  mine 
near  Richmond,  liermetically  sealed  and  flooded  with 
water.  Four  weeks  elapsed  before  the  workings  were 
re-entered  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  miners  recovered. 
Not  a trace  of  inflammable  gas  was  found  in  the  workings. 

The  Pocahontas  catastroplie  was  the  first  case  in  the 
history  of  American  coal  mining  in  which  the  coal  dust 
tlieory  was  advanced  to  account  for  an  explosion.  This 
subject  had,  however,  been  discussed  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  for  several  years  by  the  ablest  living  mining 
engineers,  by  mining  institutes,  l)y  government  commis- 
sions. As  early  as  1815,  ]\rcssrs.  Lyell  and  l^kiraday  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  fire-damp  was  not  the  only  force 
in  colliery  explosions  where  fine  dry  coal  dust  existed  in 
copious  volumes.  In  France,  iM.  M.  Sorich  in  1855; 
A'^ital  and  Touraeni,  in  1875,  as  well  as  other  French  min- 
ing enginei'rs,  made  expi'rlmenls  with  the  fine  dry  coal 
dust  of  mines  to  determine  its  influence  in  explosions. 
An  elaborate  series  of  experiments,  the  most  thorough 
ever  undertaken  in  England,  w'ore  made  wdth  coal  dust  by 
a committee  of  the  Chestorfiidd  and  Derbyshire  Institute 
of  Mining  Engineers  in  1879.  This  committee,  as  a re- 
sult of  its  experiments,  came  to  the  unanimous  conclusion 
that  wdiile  coal  dust  can  be  inflamed,  under  especially 
arranged  conditions,  no  explosion,  only  ignition  of  the 
dust,  results,  unless  fire-damp  is  present  in  the  air,  and 
that  the  finest,  freshest,  and  most  highly  inflammable  coal 
dust  floating  in  the  air  of  mines  in  wdiich  no  fire-damp  is 
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present,  can  not  be  ignited  by  any  direct  action  of  a blown- 
out  shot.  In  air,  however,  charged  with  a percentage  of 
fire-damp,  as  low  as  from  one-half  to  three  per  cent.,  which 
can  not  be  detected  by  an  ordinary  safety  lamp,  the  in- 
dications are  that  a heavily  charged  blown-out  shot  might 
raise  a cloud  of  dust  which  would  form  an  explosive 
compound. 

The  researches  of  Mr.  \V.  Galloway,  government  in- 
spector of  mines,  on  the  influences  of  coal  dust  in  col- 
liery explosions,  published  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Eoyal 
Society,  attracted  tlie  earnest  attention  of  mining  engin- 
eers in  every  coal-producing  country  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Galloway^s  early  experiments  showed  that  coal  dust  was 
not  inflammable  at  ordinary  pressure  and  temperature,  but 
that  a mixture  of  gas  in  the  proportion  of  one  volume 
of  fire-damp  to  one  hundred  and  twelve  of  air  would  cause 
explosion.  In  a subsequent  communication  to  the  Royal 
Society,  read  in  June,  1881,  after  describing  a new  series 
of  experiments  on  a larger  scale  than  those  formerly  made, 
he  states  that  the  flame  of  coal  dust  appears  to  be  self-sup- 
porting in  pure  air,  but  can  not  get  much  beyond  the  point 
to  which  the  more  energetic  action  of  tlie  flre-damp  ex- 
plosion has  extended.  In  his  fourth  paper,  read  before 
the  Royal  Society  in  May,  1884,  ^Ir.  Galloway  states  that 
since  his  former  papers  on  the  subject  were  read,  he  has 
investigated  the  cause  of  several  great  accidents,  and  is  of 
the  opinion  that  coal  dust  alone  is  capable  of  producing 
as  fatal  and  destructive  catastrophies  as  the  most  violent 
fire-damp  explosions;  that  fire-damp  is  not  necessary  in 
any  quantity  to  cause  explosion  in  a dry  and  dusty  mine  — 
a shot  which  blows  out  its  tamping,  raising  and  infla- 
ming a cloud  of  dust,  being  in  his  judgment  sutfleient. 
Shots  of  this  kind,  he  insists,  have  been  the  cause  of  great 
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explosions  in  the  mines  of  England,  in  which  there  could 
be  nothing  but  pure  air. 

The  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Prussia 
each  created  special  commissions  to  inquire  into  the  cause 
of  mining  accidents,  which  made  coal  dust,  and  its  influence 
in  colliery  explosions,  the  subject  of  searching  investigation. 

The  French  commission  ascertained  that  the  tendency 
of  coal  dust  to  explode,  depends  upon  the  amount  of  vola- 
tile matter  in  the  coal,  that  the  quantity  of  fine  dust,  re- 
quired to  be  mixed  with  the  air  of  mines  to  cause  ex- 
plosions, can  only  be  raised  by  violent  mechanical  action; 
that  the  ignition  of -dust  can  be  caused  only  by  very  strong 
flames;  that  flame  is  transmitted  very  slowly  in  air  loaded 
with  dust.  The  commission  concluded  that  coal  dust 
alone  could  only  give  rise  to  local  explosions  of  very  limit- 
ed extent. 

The  English  commission  presented  a preliminary 
report  in  1881.  The  report  is  brief,  but  the  evidence  very 
voluminous.  The  most  experienced,  practical  miners  in 
the  United  Kingdom  were  almost  unanimous  in  the  opin- 
ion that  coal  dust  itself  is  not  inflammable  to  any  serious 
extent,  and  no  instances  had  ever  come  under  their 
observation  of  explosion  being  caused  by  coal  dust  alone. 
At  the  same  time  the  majority  concurred  in  the  view  that 
while  coal  dust  could  not  itself  cause  explosion,  it  did 
intensify  the  power  and  extent  of  tlie  blast. 

Experiments  made  by  the  German  Fire-Damp  Com- 
mission on  the  other  hand,  favor  the  researches  of  l\rr. 
Galloway.  At  the  request  of  one  of  the  members  of  the 
German  commission,  the  scientific  technical  committee  of 
the  commission  made  a series  of  experiments  in  October, 
1884,  under  circumstances  more  closely  resembling  actual 
mining  conditions  than  any  that  had  previously  been 
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undertaken.  A number  of  small  cast-iron  mortar  guns, 
whose  bore  holes  were  no  larger  than  the  ordinary  drill 
hole  of  a miner,  were  taken  into  an  old  stone  drift,  1G7  feet 
in  length.  The  guns,  which  were  protected  by  a heavy 
block  of  masonry,  were  fired  by  electricity,  the  result  being 
watched  through  small,  but  thick  glass  windows  inserted 
in  cast-iron  frames.  The  guns  were  charged  with,  eight 
inches  of  powder,  making  a cartridge  one  foot  in  length. 
They  were  then  tamped  with  clay  or  fine  coal,  nineteen 
and  a half  inches.  The  length  of  flame  of  a gun  tamped 
with  clay  was  ten  feet,  with  small  coal  tamping,  twenty- 
six  feet.  The  floor  was  then  covered  for  131  feet  in 
length,  with  a layer  of  fine  coal  dust  of  poor  quality  to  a 
depth  of  one  and  a half  inches.  A gun  fired  with  clay 
tamping  produced  a flame  18  feet  in  length;  with  small 
coal  dust  tamping  the  flame  increased  to  31  feet.  When 
coal  dust  was  laid  on  the  floor,  from  the  Pluto  mine,  in 
Westphalia,  which  lias  been  the  scene  of  several  fire-damp 
catastrophies,  explosion  followed  the  discharge  of  the  gun, 
the  flame  extending  the  length  of  190  feet  — 23  feet 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  adit. 

Experiments  with  fire-damp  were  also  made,  the  gas 
having  been  taken  from  a mine  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  feet  below  the  surface.  Five  per  cent,  of  gas,  mixed 
with  air,  produced  a flame  thirty-six  feet  long.  A layer 
of  coal  dust,  taken  from  the  Pluto  mine,  was  then  sprinkled 
on  the  floor  for  sixty-five  feet.  A loud  explosion  followed 
the  firing  of  the  gun,  and  the  flame  reached  out  a hundred 
and  seventy-one  feet. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1885,  the  author  sent  samples 
of  the  dust  of  the  Pocahontas  mine,  and.'  of  dust  from 
every  mining  district  of  Ohio,  to  Prof.  N.  W.  Lord,  of  the 
School  of  Clines  in  the  State  University  of  Ohio.  Prof. 
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Lord  made  a series  of  experiments  with  these  coal  dusts. 
•The  apparatus  used  was  a pipe  seven  inches  in  diameter 
and  two  and  one-half  feet  long,  which  was  set  on  end,  air 
holes  being  made  at  the  bottom.  A light  was  kept  burning 
at  the  bottom  of  the  })ipe,  wbicli  raised  the  temperature  of 
the  air  to  120  degrees,  Fahrenheit.  Pulverized  coal  dust 
from  the  Coshocton  coal  in  Coshocton  county,  Ohio,  which 
contains  from  40%  to  44%  of  volatile  combustible  mat- 
ter, was  placed  in  a sieve  containing  80.  apertures  to  the 
square  inch,  and  shaken  over  the  pipe,  the  dust  falling  in 
a thick  cloud  upon  the  light.  The  dust  immediately  in- 
flamed and  filled  the  pipe. 

The  experiment  was  then  made  with  dust  from  the 
Po'cohontas  mine,  taken  from  near  the  place  where  the  ex- 
plosion originated,  but  flame  could  not  be  produced.  A 
dozen  trials  were  made,  and  though  the  light  in  the  pipe 
became  greatly  lengthened  in  every  experiment,  giving 
oil'  rapid  and  continuous  sparks,  in  no  case  did  the  coal 
dust  inflame.  Common  street  gas  was  then  mixed  with 
the  air  in  the  pipe,  there  being  no  fire-damp  on  hand. 
After  several  explosions  of  air  and  gas  had  been  caused, 
tlie  amount  of  gas  was  reduced  in  volume  just  below  an 
explosive  compound.  When  dust  from  the  Pocahontas 
mine  was  added,  an  explosion  immediately  resulted,  and  the 
same  result  followed  when  dust  from  the  Jackson  county, 
Ohio,  mine  was  introduced.  Tlic  Jackson  County  coal 
is  lower  in  volatile  matter  than  that  of  Coshocton  county. 
The  Pocaliontas  coal,  ])oing  a semi-bituminous  variety, 
contains  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  of  volatile  matter.  The 
results  of  the  experiments  made  by  Prof.  Lord  are  in  har- 
mony with  those  made  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
!Mr.  Calloway,  the  most  enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  coal 
dust  theory  of  explosion,  says  that  the  chemical  com- 
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position  of  the  coal  from  wl.icl.  tl.e  dust  comes,  has  every, 
thing  to  do  with  Its  ability  to  explode.  ^ 

^ In  recent  years  the  theory  that  coal  dust  will  explode 
without  a mixture  of  fire-damp  in  the  air  has  been  thought! 
lossl3  accepted  by  mine  managers  in  the  United  States  and 
mineT  *''''^''^'"'‘'‘'1  “s  causing  explosions  in’ coal 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  HOOKING  VALLEY  STRIKE  OF  1884. 


CHE  Hocking  Valley  coal  field  of  Ohio  extends  through 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Hocking,  Athens  and 
Perry,  and  is  the  most  important  mining  district  in  the 
state.  The  seam  of  coal  in  active  development  is  No.  6 of  the 
state  geological  nomenclature,  ranging  from  five  to  ten  and 
twelve  feet  in  thickness;  but  wliere  the  vein  rises  above 
six  feet,  part  of  the  upper  bencli  frequently  becomes  too 
impure  for  commercial  purposes,  and  is  either  left  un- 
wrought in  the  mine  or  sorted  out  in  loading  and  tlirown 
back  in  the  gob.  Active  developments  began  in  1872' 

with  the  completion  of  the  brancli  road  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  railway  from  Logan  to  New  Straitsville,  and  the 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  from  Newark  to 
Sliawnee.  Prior  to  this  time,  several  companies  were 
operating  at  Nelsonville  and  Haydenville,  shipments  being 
made  by  canal  and  by  the  Hocking  Valley  railroad.. 

The  district  had  become  proverbial  for  its  quarrels  and 
strikes.  New  Straitsville  and  Shawnee  possessed  coal  ten 
feet  in  height,  while  the  mines  at  Nelsonville  and  Ilayden- 
ville,  held  only  six  feet.  The  operators  of  the  thick  coal 
thought  that  the  miners  ought  to  work  for  ten  cents  per 
ton  less  than  those  who  worked  in  the  thinner  mines.  The 
thick  coal  miners  declined  to  do  so  and  were  encouraged 
in  their  position  by  both  the  miners  and  operators  of  the 
six-foot  district.  The  thick  coal  mines  were  generally 
overcrowded  with  miners,  who  flocked  there  on  account  of 
its  height,  and  found  ready  employment,  as  most  of 
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the  operators  owned  stores  and  gave  employment  to  a sur-  | i 
plus  of  miners  for  the  sake  of  the  store  trade,  which  was  I 
very  profitable.  | 

The  miners  had  abundant  leisure,  and  as  Satan  finds 
some  mischief  still  for  idle  hands  to  do,  tliey  employed 
their  idle  time  in  the  discussion  of  real  or  imaginary  • 
grievances.  The  more  a matter  is  discussed,  the  more 
important  it  becomes.  The  min6  committees,  which 
were  established  at  every  mine  in  the  valley,  ealled  meet- 
ings during  working  hours  on  frivolous  matters,  and  some- 
times as  many  as  three  strikes  were  inaugurated  in  a single 
day.  The  patience  of  the  operators  was  put  to  the 
utmost  test,  and  they  seized  every  favorable  opportunity 
to  revenge  themselves  on  their  fault-finding  and  obstrep- 
erous workmen. 

A number  of  great  strikes  had  occurred  in  the  valley 
over  wage  disputes,  the  miners  on  all  sueh  occasions  oppos- 
ing a determined  front  to  every  proposed  cut  in  their 
wages,  and  were  able  by  the  power  of  firm  union  and  the 
splendid  fighting  qualities  so  characteristic  of  the  district, 
to  liold  their  own  in  many  conflicts.  They  were  frequently 
defeated,  but  their  organization  was  never  destroyed,  and 
they  came  out  of  every  contest,  undismayed  by  disaster, 
and  ready  to  deliver  or  accept  battle  again  on  the  slightest 
provocation. 

In  tlie  spring  of  1883,  all  the  mines  in  the  Valley 
were  consolidated  into  two  companies,  known  as  the  Ohio 
Coal  Exchange,  and  Tlie  Columbus  and  TTocking  Valley 
Coal  and  Iron  Company.  This  latter  company  was 
generally  called  the  Syndicate.  Both  companies  worked 
in  harmony  and  started  business  with  tlie  settled  purpose 
of  freeing  themselves  from  the  power  of  the  miners’ 
union.  The  miners,  who  saw  in  this  combination  a 
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menace  to  their  organization,  looked  upon  it  with  uncon- 
cealed hatred  and  hostility,  and  made  ready  for  the 
impending  conflict.  ^ 

The  coal  trade  of  the  country  was  greatly  depressed 
in  1884.  The  syndicate  made  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  induce  the  miners  to  accept  a'  reduction  of 
wages  from  70  to  00  cents  per  ton,  with  a corresponding 
reduction  of  other  mining  labor.  Such  a ruduction,  it 
was  believed,  would  enable  the  syndicate  to  cut  the  mar- 
ket, take  the  trade  from  competing  fields,  and  give  the 
miners  steady  employment.  The  mine  superintendents 
labored  with  the  mining  leaders  to  accept  the  proposed 
reduction,  so  as  to  secure  steady  work,  but  they  turned 
a deaf  ear  to  all  such  appeals,  knowing  from  past  exper- 
ience that  a cut  in  wages  in  the  valley  would  be  followed 
by  a similar  cut  in  every  competing  field,  and  pave  the 
way  for  another  reduction.  Finding  the  miners  un- 
willing to  accept  a reduction,  and  believing  that  they  were 
not  in  condition  to  engage  in  a long  strike,  the  syndi- 
cate posted  up  notices  at  all  the  mines,  in  the  valley  to 
the  etfect  that  on  and  after  June  23,  1884,  the  rate  of 
mining  would  be  reduced  to  GO  cents  per  ton,  and  other 
labor  in  proportion.  The  miners  peremptorily  declined 
to  accept  the  proposed  cut  and  came  out  on  strike. 

Aft(‘r  the  strike  had  lasted  two  or  three  weeks,  the 
syndicate  took  down  the  notices  for  the  ten  cent  cut,  and 
replaced  ' them  with  others  stating  that  the  reduction 
would  now  be  twenty  cents  per  ton  instead  of  ten,  and 
that  none  of  the  strikers  would  be  allowed  to  resume  work 
until  they  first  signed  a contract  to  work  for  such  wages 
for  one  year,  and  agree  not  to  join  in  any  strike, 
nor  belong  to  any  miners'  union  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing wages;  nor  aid,  abet  or  countenance  any  strike  or  com- 
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bination  or  scheme  for  any  purpose  whatever,  under  the 
penalty  of  immediate  discharge  and  the  forfeit  of  all 
pay  due  at  the  time.  A number  of  special  rules  were  also 
drawn  up  for  the  regulation  of  work  and  other  matters 
which  the  strikers  were  required  to  sign  as  a condition 
of  resuming  work,  one  of  which  forbid  any  employe  of  the 
syndicate  from  attending  any  meeting  during  working 
hours,  citlier  above  or  below  ground. 

Tlie  anger  of  the  strikers  knew  no  bounds  on  reading 
these  contracts  and  rules.  The  loaders  at  once  prepared 
for  a desperate  and  enduring  struggle.  There  were  forty- 
six  mines  thrown  idle  and  more  than  3,000  miners  on 
strike.  The  great  majority  of  the  strikers,  owing  to  the 
dull  work  of  the  preceding  year,  possessed  neither  money 
nor  credit  to  carry  themselves  and  families  through  any 
prolonged  suspension.  These  needy  families  must  be 
supported  if  the  strike  was  to  continue.  The  leaders  at 
once  organized  committees  of  appeal,  who  were  sent  out 
among  the  surrounding  farmers  and  to  distant  mining 
districts,  to  solicit  aid.  ^loney  and  provisions  came 
pouring  in  from  every  quarter;  many  operators  in  other 
fields  contributing  liberally,  feeling  that  the  action  of  the 
S}mdicate  in  making  such  a sweeping  cut  in  wages,  and 
following  it  up  with  so  hard  and  exacting  a contract,  was 
outraging  the  American  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Meantime  the  mine  owners  were  not  idle.  They  sent 
agents  to  the  south  to  engage  negro  miners,  and  to  the 
east  to  hire  emigrants  whose  manners,  language  and  looks 
were  strange,  and  in  a few  weeks,  a heterogeneous  mass 
of  Negroes,  Italians,  Slavs,  and  other  foreigners,  were 
dumped  at  the  mines  and  distribuled  among  the  various 
companies  of  the  valley.  A large  force  of  heavily  armed 
Pinkerton  detectives  accompanied  the  needy  adventurers, 
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who  were  quartered  in  barracks  improvised  for  the  pur- 
pose; port  holes  being  left  in  the  barracks  for  the  Pinkies 
to  shoot  through.  Dead  lines  were  established,  beyond 
which  no  striker  was  permitted  to  pass,  and  orders  given 
to  shoot  every  man,  who  on  being  halted,  refused  to  turn 
back.  In  addition,  a company  of  militia  was  sent  to  the 
Valley  by  the  governor  of  the  state  on  the  requisition  of 
the  sheriff  of  Perry  county. 

Tlie  miners  saw  all  this,  but  never  weakened.  A 
general  commissary  was  established  at  New  Straitsville, 
and  l)ranches  were  organized  at  Nelson ville,  Buehtel, 
Sliawnce  and  otlier  points,  and  relief  committees  were 
formed  at  every  mine  to  visit  tlie  needy  families  and  to 
supply  their  wants.  Those  of  the  strikers  who  had  prop- 
erty, or  money  or  credit  declined  to  accept  aliment,  and 
with  a generosity  above  all  praise,  directed  that  their  part 
of  the  contributions  be  turned  over  to  the  support  of  the 
poor  and  needy.  The  summer  passed  away  into  the  fall; 
the  fall  into  winter;  the  winter  into  s{)ring,  and  still 
there  was  no  sign  of  yielding  on  the  part  of  the  determined 
strikers.  Although  liberal  contributions  in  the  shape 
of  provisions,  clothing  and  money  came  pouring  in  week 
after  wt'ck,  and  month  after  month,  thcr(!  was  much  want 
and  suffering  in  the  Valley  during  the  later  months  of 
the  strike.  l\ren  without  shoes  wad('d  through  the  frost 
and  snow  to  the  commissary;  children  subsisted  on  apples 
for  days  at  a time;  corn  was  grated  on  empty  fruit  cans, 
and  baked  into  bread,  and  still  the  strikers  had  their 
colors  nailed  to  the  mast. 

The  great  strike  bore  with  unparalleled  severity  on 
all  the  companies  composing  the  - syndicate,  ns  well  as 
on  the  miners.  Although  a thousand  or  more  men  had 
been  brouglit  into  the  mines  to  break  up  the  strike,  many 
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of  them  left  as  soon  as  they  learned  the  true  situation  of  I 
affairs.  Their  expenses  had  been  paid  by  the  syndicate;  | 
the  agents  who  went  after  them  were  paid  large  salaries;  i 
the  guards  who  protected  them  were  paid  better  wages  i 
than  they  could  liave  earned  at  any  handicraft  tliey  ever h 
worked.  One  or  two  of  the  mines  were  set  on  fire,  wliiehi 
burned  for  several  months  and  did  great  damage.  The 
coal  output'  was  so  meager  that  money  was  sunk  every 
month,  and  the  market  could  not  be  supplied  according 
to  contract.  Mr.  John  It.  Buchtel,  the  president  of  the 
Syndicate,  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  — warm-hearted, 
liberal  minded,  honest  and  hoiioralile  to  a fault,  wlio  had 
never  done  a wrong  thing  as  an  individual  employer,  was 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  and  was  finally  stricken  with 
paralysis  as  the  result  of  the  obstinate  trade  dispute. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state, 
which  convened  in  January,  1885,  a joint  resolution  was 
passed,  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a committee 
of  that  body  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  strike,  and 
also  to  inquire  as  to  what  legislation,  if  any,  was  needed 
to  prevent  strikes  in  the  fditure.  A vast  amount  of  val- 
uable testimony  was  taken  by  this  committee,  the  wit- 
nesses being  allowed  the  fullest  opportunity  to  testify 
on  all  matters  relating  to  the  cause  of  strikes.  The 
miners  who  testified,  complained  of  the  truck  sys- 
tem as  a disturbing  element,  and  stated  that  the 
syndicate  owned  and  operated  company  stores  at 
every  mine,  and  used  a mild  system  of  coercion 
to  compel  their  employes  to  deal  in  these  stores.  Checks 
and  orders  were  given,  and  miners  were  discriminated 
against  wlio  declined  to  patronize  the  company  store.  One 
of  the  witnesses  submitted  a statement  from  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  State  Labor  Commissioner  to  show  that  the 
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prices  charged  for  goods  were  much  higher  in  these  com- 
pany stores  than  obtained  in  neighboring  cash  stores. 
The  following  is  the  statement  submitted : 

Coffee,  per  pound,  company’s  store $0  20 

Do.  cash  store  18 

Tea,  per  pound,  coiiipany’s  store Oli/^ 

Do.  cash  store  70^/^ 

Sugar,  per  pound,  company’s  store 12 

Do.  cash  store  11 

Ham,  per  pound,  company’s  store 18% 

Do.  casli  store  1 17^ 

Bacon,  per  pound,  company’s  store 18 

Do.  cash  store ld% 

Flour,  per  barrel,  company’s  store 6 84 

Do.  cash  store  6 04 

Canned  goods,  per  can,  company’s  store 18 

Do.  cash  store  13 

Elen’s  boots,  per  pair,  company’s  store 4 46 

Do.  cash  store  3 67 

Boy’s  boots,  per  pair,  company’s  store. 2 45 

Do.  cash  store  1 80 

Women’s  shoes,  per  pair,  company’s  store 2 90 

Do.  cash  store  2 45 

Children’s  shoes,  per  pair,  company’s  store 1 21 

Do.  casli  store  93 

Calico,  per  yard,  company’s  store 11 

Do.  cash  store  9 

Flannels,  per  yard,  company’s  store 49 

Do.  cash  store  44 

Powder,  per  keg,  company’s  store. 3 66 

Do.  cash  store  3 13 

Oil,  per  gallon,  company’s  store.  97 

Do.  cash  store  78 
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In  selling  these  goods  to  their  employes,  no  money  ex- 
changed hands.  The  company  issued  checks  of  various 
denominations,  ranging  in  value  from  two  cents  to  live 
dollars,  which  were  redeemable  in  merchandise  at  the 
company's  store.  These  checks  were  issued  after  the 
amount  called  for  was  earned.  The  profits  on  the  stores, 
it  is  claimed,  was  sometimes  greater  tlian  those  of  the 
mines.  This  was  the  truck  system.  The  following  are 
the  kinds  of  cheeks  used  by  the  Syndicate  in  the  Iloeking 
Valley. 
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W.  P.  Rend,  an  extensive  operator  in  the  Hocking 
Va]le}%  whose  testimony  was  in  favor  of  the  miners,  said 
in  regard  to  company  stores:  “It  would  be  advisable  for 

parties  having  mine  stores  to  give  up  that  branch  of  the 
business,  and  let  merchants  and  others 'carry  it  on,  as  it 
is  a constant  cause  of  discontent  and  outcry  on  the  part 
of  tlie  miners.  Wlietlier  justly  or  not,  the  complaint  is 
made  on  the  part  of  the  miners  thatihey  are  made  to  pay 
extortionate  prices,  and  that  pc'tty  acts  of  tyranny  are 
employed  to  coerce  the  men  to  deal  out  their  earnings  in 
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the  store  belonging  to  their  employers.*  These  complaints 
are  often-times  unjust;  but  it  is  evident  that  where  em- 
ployers are  allowed  such  great  power,  they  will  abuse  tliat 


power,  and  will  often,  doubtless  resort  to  despicable  and 
tyrannical  means  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their 
gains.  If  company  stores  were  eliminated  from  the  busi- 
ness, it  would  be,  in  my  opinion,  a blessing  to  the  miners, 
and  certainly  a great  benefit  to  those  operators  who  have 
no  stores.  As  an  operator,  I will  say  that  at  times  I find 
it  virtually  impossible  to  run  my  mines  when  tliere  is 
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close  competition,  and  maintain  trade  against  parties  who 
have  stores.  They  sell  coal. at  a price  which  it  costs  to 
produce  it,  and  take  their  profit  out  of  the  store,  which 
is  generally  a large  one.  As  an  operator  I would  like  to  - 
see  stores  abolished.  It  would  be  better  to  have  it  done 
by  the  operators  themselves.  Whether  the  Legislature 
can  reach  it  or  not,  depends  upon  the  Legislature  of 
course.’* 

Air  the  operators  who  kept  stores,  testified  that  they 
kept  them  for  the  accommodation  of  tlieir  employes  and 
for  no  other  reason,  and  that  they  sold  goods  as  cheap  as 
other  stores  in  the  neighborliood. 

Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the  Legislative  committee, 
a bill  had  been  introduced  in  the  General  Assembly  for 
the  abolition  of  the  truck  system,  which  was  enacted  into 
a law  after  the  investigation  1)ogan;  and  it  was  hoped  that 
this  fruitful  source  of  discontent  had  at  last  been  elim- 
inated from  the  business  of  coal  mining.  IMany  of  the 
operators,  however,  found  means  of  evading  l)oth  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  the  act.  They  took  a partner  in  the 
store,  who  had  no  interest  in  the  mine,  and  operated  the 
store  and  'mine  as  separate  companies.  The  profits 
accruing  from  the  truck  system  were  too  large  to  be 
given  up. 

The  same  session  of  the  General  Assembly  passed  a 
law  providing  for  the  creation  of  a state  board  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  adjustment  of  wage  disputes  between  em- 
ployer and  employe,  which  although  falling  far  short  of 
the  objects  for  which  it  was  created,  has  done  much  to 
settle  these  ever  recurring  troubles,  without  a resort  to 
strikes.  As  long  as  the  present  industrial  system  en- 
dures, there  will  be  conflicts  between  employer  and  em- 
ploye. Political  economists  may  tell  us  that  the  in- 
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terests  of  labor  and  capital  are  identical;  but  that  is  only 
a half  truth;  if  it  were  wholly  true,  strikes  would  never 
be  resorted  to  by  labor,  nor  lockouts  by  capital,  to  enforce 
demands. 

Touching  the  cause  of  the  great  strike,  and  the  means 
of  preventing  a recurrence  of  such  conflicts  in  the  future, 
the  committee  found  that  it  was  simply  and  only  the  old 
quarrel  between  employe  and  employer  in  regard  to  wages, 
which  no  legislation  could  prevent  without  infringing 
upon  the  rights-  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties. 
Neither  interest  asked  for  any  direct  legislation,  and  in- 
deed the  state  has  no  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject. 

The  strike  was  inaugurated  on  the  23d  of  June,  1883 
and  lasted  until  the  ISth.of  ]March,  188-1,  when  it  was 
settled  by  a conference  of  delegates  of  the  operators  and 
miners  by  the  acceptance  of  the  50  cent  rate  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  iron-clad  contract.  During  the  nine 
months  of  its  duration,  the  miners  of  other  fields,  and  in 
many  cases  the  operators  as  well,  contributed  liberally  to 
the  support  of  the  strikers.  The  distributing  com- 
mittee, with  headquarters  at  New  Straitsville,  'consisted 
of  Chris  Evans,  president;  Samuel  David,  secretary;  John 
W.  White,  treasurer;  and  Alexander  Johnson  and  Thomas 
Lawson,  auditing  committee,  and  received  in  food  and 
clothing,  twenty-six  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
dollars,  and  sixty-seven  cents;  and  in  money,  seventy 
tliousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars,  and 
forty-eight  cents;  making  a total  of  ninety-seven  thou- 
sand, and  seventy-four  dollars  and  fifteen  cents,  for  the 
support  of  the  strike;  all  of  which  was  distributed  among 
the  poor  and  needy  of  the  strikers. 

Both  sides  came  out  of  the  conflict*  covered  with 
wounds;  but  the  lesson  taught  was  worth  the  sacrifice  to 
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miners  and  operators  alike,  not  only  in  the  Hocking  Val- 
ley of  Ohio,  but  in  every  coal  field  of  the  United  States. 
It  taught  the  miners  the  necessity  of  a national  organiza- 
tion, and  made  the  operators  ready  and  willing  to  treat 
with  their  employes  on  equal  terms.  The  annual  wage 
scale,  which  is  now.  settled  by  a joint  conv.ention  of  miners 
and  operators  on  equal  terms,  had  its  conception  in  the 
prolonged  strike  of  the  Hocking  Valley  miners. 


Minir  at  Work  in  Hocking  Vallky  Mine^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

1 * 

NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS.  — MINERS  AND  OPER- 
ATORS ADOPT  THE  ANNUAL  WAGE  SCALIC. 

OR  eight  or  nine  years  after  the  collapse  of  the 


Miners'’  Xational  Association  in  1870,  the  craft 


was  without  any  federal  union.  The  great  mining  states 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  possessed,  state  or^. 
ganizations  which  had  from  time  to  time 'secured  advances 
in  wages,  not  only  to  the  organizations  themselves;  but  in- 
directly at  least,  to  the  craft  along  the  whole  line. 

The  extraordinary  demand  for  coal  which  followed 
upon  the  heels  of  the  revival  of  business  after  the  panic 
had  spent  its  force  in  1879,  stimulated  the  building  of  new 
railroads  into  virgin  coal  fields.  The  coal  market,  which 
is  among  the  first  to  feel  a depression  in -business,  is  also 
among  the  first  to  recover  from  a depression. 

All  the  markets  of  the  country  now  became  open  to  all 
the  coal  producing  fields;  and  when  the  least  depression 
occurred  in  market,  many  operators,  through  necessity  or 
choice  made  haste  to  cut  prices  in  order  to  secure  con- 
tracts. d’his  meant  a reduction  of  wages  at  the  mines 
affected  by  the  cut,  the  operators  justifying  their  course 
by  informing  their  miners  that  they  had  cut  the  market 
in  order  to  give  them  steady  work,  careless  of  the  fact  that 
a reduction  must  follow  along  the  whole  line,  or  be  re- 
sisted by  a strike. 

The  necessity  of  a national  organization  of  miners  to 
prevent  this  cutting  policy  became  transparent  to  the 
mining  leaders,  and  John  kfcBride,  president  of  the  Ohio 
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Miners*  State  Union,  one  of  the  most  far-seeing  men  in 
the  craft,  issued  a call  to  the  miners  of  the  United  States 
to  meet  in  convention  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Ind^ 
on  the  9th  of  September,  1885,  for  the  purpose  of  form- 
ing a National  Federation  of  the  miners  and  mine  laborers 
of  the  United  States.  Seven  states  answered  the  call, 
namely:  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa  and  Kansas.  Daniel  McLaughlin,  of  Illi- 
nois, was  elected  chairman  of  the  convention,  who  on 
taking  the  chair,  delivered  a brief  address  on  the  condition 
of  the  miners  of  his  state,  and  of  the  miners  of  the  country 
in  general.  All  the  delegates,  from  personal  choice,  as 
well  as  by  instructions  from  their  constituents,  favored  the 
organization  of  a National  Union  of  miners.  A consti- 
tution was  adopted,  having  for  its  objects  the  promotion 
of  the  interests  of  the  miners  and  mine  laborers,  morally, 
socially  and  financially;  the  protection  of  the  health  and 
safety  of  miners;  to  spread  intelligence  among  the  craft; 
to  remove  as  far  as  possible,  the  cause  of  strikes;  the 
adoption  of  arbitration  and  restriction;  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  labor  to  eight  hours;  the  adoption  of  the  two 
weeks  pay  system;  and  the  abolition  of  the  truck  store 
system  in  all  its  forms. 

The  executive  and  legislative  power  of  the  association 
was  vested  in  an  executive  board,  composed  of  five  mem- 
bers at  large,  one  member  from  each  of  the  coal  producing 
states,  and  one  member  from  the  anthracite  field  of  Penn- 
sylvania. One  executive  secretary,  one  treasurer,  and 
five  members  at  large,  of  the  general  executive  board, 
elected  at  the  annual  conventions  of  the  association,  were 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  union.  A per 
capita  tax  was  to  he  levied  on  each  member  to  raise 
revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  organization. 
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Christopher  Evans,  of  Ohio,  was  elected  executive  secre- 
tary; and  Daniel  McLaughlin,  of  Illinois,  treasurer.  The 
National  Labor  Tribune  of  Pittsburg,  Penns}'lvania,  was 
made  the  official  organ ; the  union  was  named  the  National 
Federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  of  the  United 
States  and  Territories. 

Christopher  Evans,  who  was  elected  the  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  the  National  Federation  of  ^Miners,  was 
born  in  England,  in  1841,  and  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  in  1869,  settling  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  miners’  affairs  from  the  first, 
pointing  out  to  his  fellow-miners  the  necessity  of  organi- 
zation. lie  assisted  in  raising  a fund  to  erect  a miners’ 
institute,  and  in  organizing  a literary  society  at  the  mine 
where  he  worked.  At  that  time  he  was  an  indifferent 
speaker,  but  soon  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself 
with  clearness  and  force  in  the  debating  society.  He  was 
a delegate  to  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  ^liners’ 
National  Association  held  in  Cleveland  in  1873,  represent- 
ing the  miners. of  the  Shenango  Valley  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1877  Evans  moved  to  New  Straitsville,  Ohio,  and 
has  resided  in  the  Hocking  Valley  ever  since.  He  soon 
became  a leader  in  that  coal  field.  During  the  stormy 
period  of  the  development  of  the  region  he  took  a leading, 
but  unostentatious  part  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
miners,  being  noted  for  his  modesty  and  unassuming 
character.  While  battling  for  the  just  rights  of  the 
miners,  he  counseled  respect  and  obedience  to  law.  He 
was  a delegate  to  every  state  convention  of  the  Ohio 
^liners’  Amalgamated  Association,  in  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  conspicuous  figures;  and  was  president  of  the 
Hocking  Valley  miners  during  their  great  struggle  in 
1884-5. 
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Chkistoj'hhk  Evans, 


Evans  was  elected  executive  seeretary  of  the  National 
Eederation  of  ^Miners  each  year  until  1889,  when  the 
union  became  merged  into  the  National  Progressive 
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Union,  of  which  John  McBride  was  chosen  president.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  first  joint  conference  of  operators 
and  miners  which  met  in  Columbus  in  1886  to  formulate 
the  annual  scale,  was  secretary  of  the  joint  conciliatory 
board  for  the  first  year,  and  secretary  of  the  second  and 
third  conferences.  He  was  respected  alike  by  both  the 
miners  and  operators  as  secretary.  In  1889,  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
with  headquarters  in  Xew  York,  and  was  annually  elected 
to  this  otiice  for  five  years,  when  he  declined  a re-election 
on  the  ground  that  as  a miner  had  been  chosen  president, 
it  would  not  1)C  proper  for  him  to  accept  the  secretaryship. 

When  the  Federation  of  Labor  moved  its  headquarters 
to  Indianapolis  in  1895,  the  executive  council  requested 
Evans  to  go  with  the  new  officers  and  assist  them  in  their 
work,  and  he  was  with  them  for  several  months.  After 
this,  the  American  Federation  sent  him  into  the.  West 
Virginia  coal  field  to  assist  in  the  organization  of  the 
miners  of  that  state,  and  kept  him  there  until  after  the 
suspension  of  1897,  when  lie  was  appointed  by  the  United 
iMine  Workers  as  organizer  for  the  several  fields  of  the 
United  States. 

Chris  Evans  has  been  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
miners  of  the  United  States  than  any  other  man,  and  in 
all  tliese  years  the  breath  of  suspicion  has  never  been 
raised  against  a single  act  of  his  life.  He  was  never  a 
candidate  for  office  in  the  miners’  union,  belonging  to 
tliat  old  school  of  the  craft  which  held  that  the  office 
should  seek  tlie  man,  and  not  the  man  the  office.  He 
was  never  an  extremist,  Imt  was  fair-minded  and  con- 
scientious, modi'st  and  honest.  Tlie  mine  workers  of 
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America  have  not  a truer  or  more  unselfish  official  in 
their  ranks. 

It  was  in  the  convention  of  1885  that  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a wage  scale  by  a joint  convention  of  miners  and 
operators  had  its  birth,  the  scheme  having  been  conceived 
by  Daniel  McLaughlin,  the  chairman  of  the  convention.  In 
a letter  to  the  National  Labor  Tribune,  published  a few 
weeks  before  the  convention,  McLaughlin,  after  reverting 
to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  coal  trade,  arising  over 
the  bitter  and  protracted  strikes  of  tlie  miners,  suggested 
that  the  convention  extend  an  invitation  to  all  the  coal 
operators  in  the  United  States  to  meet  tlie  miners,  to 
devise  a plan  for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  wage 
scale,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  stability  to  the  trade,  and 
thus  better  the  condition  of  the  miners.  He  concluded 
by  saying  that  he  would  l)ring  the  matter  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Indianapolis  convention. 

Accordingly,  Chairman  ^McLaughlin,  in  a few  well 
considered  remarks,  brought,  the  question  before  the  dele- 
gates. John  Mcllride  and  Chris  Evans  ahlv  and  earnestly 
spoke  in  favor  of  the  idea  as  outlined  by  the  chairman; 
and  before  the  convention  adjoVirned,  a resolution  was 
adopted  directing  Executive  Secretary  Evans  to  invite  by 
letter,  every  operator  in  the  United  States  to  meet  the 
executive  board  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners  in 
the  city  of  Chicago  on  Octol)er  15,  1SS5.  In  accord- 
ance with  this  resolution,  Secretary  Evans  issued  the  fol- 
lowing invitation : 

*‘T*o  the  Mine  Operalurs  of  the  United  Stales  and 
Terntoncs\ 

“GENTLi-3fi:N  — The  following  resolution  was  adopted 
at  a meeting  of  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National 
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Federation  of  Miners  and  Mine  Laborers  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, September  12,  1885: 

''Resolved,  That  our  secretary  be  authorized  to  draft 
an  address  to  the  mine  operators  of  the  United  States 
and  Territories,  asking  for  a joint  meeting  with  the 
board  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  market  and  mining 
prices  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  give  to  each  party  an  increased  profit  from  the 
sale  of  coal. 

“I  therefore  respectfully  solicit  a representation  from 
your  body  to  meet  said  board  at  a meeting  to  be  held 
in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  Thursday,  October  15,  1885, 
at  10  o’cloek  a.  ni.  to  consider  the  above  questions,  with 
the  earnest  desire  that  a more  practieal  system  may  be 
adopted  that  will  harmonize  our  feelings,  and  bring 
about  the  much-needed  reformation  required  at  the  hands 
of  both  parties  interested.  Trusting  that  this  invita- 
tion will  be  accepted  in  good  faith,  and  that  good  results 
will  follow, 

I am  very  respectfully  yours, 

Chris  Evans, 

Executive  Secretary.” 

Not  an  operator  in  the  United  States  took  any  notice 
of  the  invitation,  with  the  exception  of  W.  P.  Pend  of 
Chicago.  Pend  had  shown  on  other  occasions  as  well  as 
this,  his  friendship  for  the  miners^  when  they  were  in  the 
right;  and  but  for  his  presence  at  the  meeting  of  the 
miners^  executive  board  in  response  to  the  call,  the  pro- 
posed joint  movement  would  in  all  probability  have  proved 
an  utter  failure.  He  was  an  earnest  man  and  an  elo- 
quent orator,  and  possessed  the  art  of  inspiring  others 
with  the  same  sentiments  which  he  held.  The  miners  of 
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the  United  States  owe  this  warm-hearted  mining  operator 
a debt  of  gratitude.  Rend  urged  the  executive  board  to 
persevere  in  the  plan,  and  at  his  suggestion  the  board, 
through  Secretary  Evans,  sent  out  another  invitation  to 
operators  liaving  business  oflices  in  Chicago.  A dozen 
or  more,  representing  interests  in  the  more  important  min- 
ing districts  in  the  soft  coal  regions  of  the  United  States, 
responded  to  this  second  call. 

With  such  a meager  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
operators,  no  attempt  was  made  to  formulate  a scale; 
but  the  operators  present,  after  listening  to  the  arguments 
of  the  miners  executive  board,  appointed  a committee  to 
join  the  miners^  board  in  an  address  to  call  another  joint 
convention  to  meet  in  Pittsburg,  December  14th.  The 
following  is  the  address: 

*'To  the  Miners  and  Mine  Owners  of  the  States  and 
Territones : 

‘^At  a meeeting  held  in  Indianapolis,  September  12, 
1885,  by  the  Executive  Board  of  the  National  Federation 
of  ]\Iiners  and  Mine  Laborers,  a resolution  was  passed,  in- 
structing its  secretary  to  draft  an  address  to  the  mine 
operators  of  the  United  States  and  Territories,  asking  for 
a joint  meeting  with  the  board  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
market  and  mining  prices  in  such  a way  as  to  avoid  strikes 
and  lockouts,  and  give  each  party  an  increased  profit  from 
the  scale  of  coal. 

“In  pursuance  of  this  call  and  in  res])onse  to  this  in- 
vitation a convention  assembled  in  Chicago,  October  15, 
1885,  composed  of  a number  of  coal  operators  having 
mines  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,*  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  delegates  representing  miners  employed  in  the  various 
coal  producing  regions  of  the  country. 
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‘The  undersigned  committee,  consisting  of  three  mine 
owners,  three  delegates  representing  the  miners’  organiza- 
tion, were  appointed  to  make  a general  public  presenta- 
tion of  the  objects  and  purposes  of  this  convention,  and 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  all  those  engaged  in  coal 
mining  in  America,  to  lend  their  active  co-operation  to- 
ward the  establishment  of  harmony  and  friendship  l)etween 
capital  and  labor  in  this  large  and  important  industry. 

“The  undersigned  committee  believe  that  this  conven- 
tion will  prove  to  be  the  inauguration  of  a new  era  for  the 
settlement  of  the  industrial  question  in  our  mining  regions 
in  accordance  with  intelligent  reasoning,  and  based  upon 
fair  play  and  mutual,  justice. 

“The  history  and  experience  of  the  past  make  it  appar- 
ent to  every  intelligent  and  thoughtful  mind  that. strikes 
and  lockouts  are  false  agencies  and  brutal  resorts  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  disputes  and  controversies  arising 
between  the  employing  capital,  and  employed  labor.  They 
have  become  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  not  only  to 
those  immediately  concerned  in  them  but  also  to  general 
society,  being  fruitful  sources  of  public  disturlnmce,  riot 
and  bloodshed.  Sad  illustrations  of  this  truth  are  now 
being  witnessed  in  certain  of  our  large  cities,  and  in 
several  of  the  mining  and  manufacturing  centers  of  the 
country.  These  industrial  conflicts  generally  involve 
waste  of  capital  on  the  one  hand  and  the  impoverishment 
of  labor  on  the  other.  They  engender  bitter  feelings  of 
prejudice  and  enmity,  and  enkindle  tlie  destructive  passions 
of  hate  and  revenge,  bearing  in  their  train  the  curses  of 
wide-spread  misery  and  wretchedness.  They  are  contrary 
to  the  true  sj)irit  of  American  institutions,  and  violate 
every  principle  of  human  justice  and  of  Christian  charity. 
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“Apart  and  in  conflict  capital  and  labor  became  agents 
of  evil,  while  united  they  create  blessings  of  plenty  and 
prosperity,  and  enable  man  to  utilize  and  enjoy  the  boun- 
teous resources  intended  for  his  use  and  happiness  by  the 
Almighty. 

“Capital  represents  the  accumulation,  or  savings,  of  past 
labor,  wliile  labor  is  the  most  sacred  part  of  the  capital. 
Each  has  its  respective  duties  and  obligations  toward  the 
other.  Capital  is  entitled  to  fair  and  just  reniuneration 
for  its  risks  and  its  use,  and  must  have  security  and  pro- 
tection, while  labor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  as  fully  and 
justly  entitled  to  reward  for  its  toil  and  its  sacrl Pices. 
Each  is  entitled  to  its  equitiible  share,  and  there  is  no  law, 
either  human  or  divine,  to  justify  the  one  impoverishing 
and  crushing  the  other.  Cod  tells  us,  ‘The  laborer  is 
worthy  of  his  hire,’  and  threatens  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
upon  the  oppressors  of  the  poor. 

“The  question  of  what  one  should  pay  and  the  other 
receive  in  compensation  can  best  be  determined  by  friendly 
conferences,  where  intelligence  and  arbitration  will  take 
the  place  of  the  usual  irrational  and  cruel  methods  of  the 
past.  It  is  evident  that  the  general  standard  of  reward 
for  labor  has  sunk  too  low,  by  reason  of  reductions  that 
have  taken  place  during  the  past  few  years,  and  that 
miners  generally  are  receiving  inadequate  compensation 
in  an  employment  full  of  toil  and  danger. 

“It  is  equally  true  that  the  wide-spread  depression  of 
business,  the  over-production  of  coal,  and  the  consequent 
severe  competition  have  caused  the  capital  invested  in 
mines  to  yield  little  or  no  profitable  returns.  The  con- 
stant reductions  of  wages  that  haye  lately  taken  place  have 
afforded  no  relief  to  capital,  and  indeed,  have  but  tended 
to  increase  its  embarrassments.  Any  reduction  in  labor 
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ill  any  coal  field  usually  necessitates  and  generates  a eor- 
responding  reduction  in  every  otlier  competitive  coal  field. 
If  the  price  of  labor  in  the  United  States  was  uniformly 
raised  to  the  standard  of  three  years  ago  and  the  employers 
of  labor  would  occupy  toward  each  other  tlie  same  relative 
position  in  point  of  competition  as  at  present,  such  an 
advance  would  prove  beneficial  to  their  interests,  as  it 
would  materially  help  to  remove  the  present  general  dis- 
content of  tbe  miners  in  tlieir  employment.  ITowevcr, 
such  a general  advance  can  not  be  made  at  tlie  present 
time  from  tlie  fact  that  already  contracts  in  many  dis- 
tricts have  beeii  made  between  tbe  coal  operators  and  their 
miners  which  will  last  until  next  spring;  also  that  con- 
tracts have  been  entered  into  with  manufacturers  and 
large  consumers  of  coal  which  will  continue  in  force  up  to 
the  same  time. 

“The  committee  would  therefore  suggest  and  invite  that 
another  meeting  shall  take  place  at  Pittsburg  on  December 
15th  next,  ivhere  it  is  hoped  there  will  be  a full  represen- 
tation of  the  miners  and  mine  owners  throughout  the 
various  states  and  territories,  and  where  permanent  action 
may  be  taken,  looking  to  the  improvement  of  both  in- 
terests. 

“The  committee  feel  that  this  question  of  labor  is  one 
of  vital  importance  and  it  must  be  met  in  a spirit  of 
conciliation,  and  that  the  problems  connected  with  it  re- 
quire studied  thought,  that  it  may  lead  to  some  wise  and 
happy  solution. 

“This  is  the  first  movement  of  a national  character  in 
America,  taken  with  the  intention  of  the  establishment  of 
labor-conciliation,  and  while  many  practical  difficulties  may 
present  themselves  in  retarding  the  attainment  of  the 
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laudable  end  in  view,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  least  an 
honest  general  effort  shall  be  put  forth  by  the  operators 
and  miners. 

^The  intelligence  and  progress  of  the  age  demands  this. 
Our  material  interests  demand  it.  Common  justice  de- 
mands it.  The  internal  peace  of  our  common  country 
demands  it.  Eespect  for  the  dignity  of  American  honor 
demands  it.  The  security  of  capital  demands  it. 

*‘The  freedom  hitherto  enjoyed  in  this  country  by  our 
well  rewarded  labor  and  the  intelligence  and  dignity  of  the 
American  workingman  have  been  matters  of  congratula- 
tion alike  gratifying  to  our  civil  pride  and  conducive  to 
our  national  glory.  Our  industrial  progress,  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  unexampled  prosperity,  the  peace  of  so- 
ciety, and  security  of  our  free  form  of  government,  each 
and  all  demand  that  the  American  workingman  shall  re- 
ceive just  and  liberal  wages  and  decent  treatment.  The 
workingmen  in  our  mines,  in  our  factories,  and  in  our 
farms  compose  not  only  a vast  array  of  citizenship,  but 
constitute  our  mighty  standing  army,  which  is  ever  ready 
for  the  defense  of  our  country's  rights  and  our  country's 
honor. 

“They  have  built  up  our  national  wealth  in  a mar- 
velous degree,  and  to  its  present  gigantic  proportions,  and 
are  entitled  to  receive  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  not 
the  wages  of  European  pauperism,  but  a more  generous 
reward,  which  will  enable  them  to  maintain  the  dignity 
of  their  manly  labor  and  protect  their  freedom. 

W.  P.  Pend,  Cjiri  stop  her  Evans, 

A.  L.  Sweet,  Daniel  McLaughlin, 

D.  C.  Jenne,  J.  B.  FLE]\riNG, 

Operators.  Miners.'' 
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The  Pittsburg  convention  niet  on  the  14th  of  De- 
cember. While  the  attendance  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  Chicago  meeting  it  contained  too  few  delegates  rep- 
resenting the  operators  to  legislate  for  the  whole  mining 
interests  of  the  country.  It  appointed  a joint  commit- 
tee to  prepare  a scale  of  wages  for  the  government  of  the 
districts  represented.  The  committee  directed  John 
McBride  to  draw  up  a scale  for  the  consideration  of  the 
joint  committee  conference,  and  he  duly  presented  one, 
which  was  long  and  seriously  discussed  by  both  interests 
without  reaching  an  agreement,  and  the  conference  ad- 
journed to  meet  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  February  23,  188G. 

The  Columbus  convention  was  a good  representative 
body  of  both  interests,  and  organized  by  electing  a miner 
— Chris  Evans,  of  Ohio,  president,  and  an  operator,  T.  T. 
Bent,  of  Illinois,  secretary.  So  novel  and  startling  a 
proposition  for  the  adjustment  of  wage  disputes,  found 
many  earnest  advocates^  and  many  determined  opponents, 
among  the  mining  operators,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
convention  were  watched  with  the  keenest  interest  by  the 
general  public,  and  especially  by  all  parties  interested  in 
the  coal  trade.  Would  the  lion  and  the  tiger  lie  down 
together?  The  editor  of  The  Black  Diamond,  of  Chi- 
cago, declared  in  his  paper  the  week  before  the  meeting 
of  the  convention,  that  the  movement  was  the  best  scheme 
ever  devised  to  bring  liarmony  to  the  conflicting  interests 
represented,  but  feared  tliat  it  could  not  succeed,  because 
the  mining  operators,  having  more  business  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  greater  familiarity  with  parliamen- 
tary usages  than  the  miners,  would  take  advantage  of 
the  miners,  which  would  produce  a revolt  in  their  ranks, 
and  put  a speedy  termination  to  the  movement. 
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The  following  week,  however,  the  editor  of  The  Blade 
Diamond,  who  liad  been  an  interested  spectator  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  made  an  apology  for  the 
article,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  operators,  and  not 
the  miners  who  needed  sympatliy;  the  miners  he  declared, 
were  the  best  informed  on  ijude  conditions;  the  best  par- 
liamentarians and  the  best  able  to  present  their  side  of 
the  case.  All  this  was  true,  for  the  miners’  ofllcials 
made  it  their  business,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  study  trade 
conditions;  and  had  acquired  the  power  of  expressing  their 
thoughts  by  practice  in  their  meetings,  with  an  eloquence 
which  would  do  honor  to  the  Halls  of  Congress;  while 
their  employers  were  too  busy  with  their  business  affairs 
to  give  their  time  to  the  niceties  of  parliamentary  usages, 
or  to  the  art  of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  well  rounded 
periods. 

The  four  great  mining  states,  namely,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were  represented  by  the  oper- 
ators with  seventy-seven  delegates,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  from  Ohio;  the  miners  sent  thirty-six  delegates  rep- 
resenting six  mining  states,  namely,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Maryland  and  West  Virginia.  The 
basis  of  representation  was  four  votes  for  each  state  rep- 
resented by  the  operators,  and  four  votes  for  each  state 
represented  by  the  miners. 

A spirit  of  fairness  was  exhibited  by  both  sides  in 
the  debates  on  the  scale,  as  well  as  on  all  other  matters 
brought  before  the  convention,  and  not  an  ill-natured  re- 
mark was  heard  during  the  whole  proceedings. 

The  convention  adopted  the  Pittsburg  scale,  to  take 


effect  on  the  1st  of  May,  1886,  as  follows : per  ton. 

Pittsburg  71  cents. 

Hocking  Valley  60  cents. 
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Indiana  Block  80  cents. 

Indiana  Bituminous  No.  1 G5  cents. 

Indiana  No.  2 75  cents. 

Wilmington,  111.  95  cents. 

Streator,  111 80  cents. 

Grape  Creek  ■: 75  cents. 

Bejnoldsville,  Fairmont  71  cents. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 90  cents. 


In  the  Kanawha  district  of  West  Virginia,  the  rate 
per  ton  was  to  be  restored  to  75  cents.  The  scale  was 
to  remain  in  force  from  May  1,  18CG,  to  April  30,  1887. 
A board  of  arbitration  was  created  on  motion  of  John 
McBride  consisting  of  five  miners  and  five  operators  at 
large,  and  one  miner  and  one  operator  from  each  of  the 
coal  producing  states  represented  in  the  scale,  for  the 
adjustment  of  such  questions  as  might  arise  of  an  inter- 
state or  national  character,  and  further  that  the  miners 
and  operators  of  the  states  represented  in  the  conference, 
elect  similar  boards. 

All  questions  arising  in  any  district  different  from  the 
scale,  were  to  be  settled  by  the  miners  aud  operators  af- 
fected, by  arbitration. 

The  national  board  organized  and  elected  Oscar  Town- 
send, president,  and  Chris  Evans,  secretary. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the 
2nd  Tuesday  in  February,  1887,  in  the  city  of  Columbus. 

A meeting  of  the  national  board  of  arbitration  was 
held  in  Columbus  the  following  April,  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  eight-hour  question.  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois  and  West  Virginia  were  represented  by  both 
miners  and  operators;  but  Pennsylvania  sent  no  dele- 
gates. A spirited  discussion  was  held  on  the  question 
of  reducing  a day’s  work  to  eight  hours;  but  no  action  was 
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taken,  the  operators  claiming  that  they  had  no  authority 
from  their  constituents  to  act  on  the  subject.  A resolu- 
tion was  adopted  recommending  the  operators  on  the  board 
to  call  a meeting  of  all  operators  of  mines  in  the  states 
represented  on  the  national  arbitration  board,  to  consider 
the  eight-hour  question,  and  to  instruct  their  represen- 
tatives on  the  board  so  that  general  action  could  be  taken 
at  the  next  meeting. 

Another  meeting  w'as  held  in  September,  in  Indiana- 
polis, to  consider  the  eiglit-hour  question;  but  neither 
Pennsylvania  nor  West  Virginia  was  represented,  and 
nothing  was  done  except  to  pass  a resolution  recommending 
that  a uniform  number  of  hours  for  a day^s  work  he  re- 
ferred to  the  next  annual  joint  meeting  of  miners  and 
operators  to  be  held  in  Columbus  on  the  second  Tuesday 
of  February,  1887. 

A third  meeting  of  the  board  was  held  in  Indianapolis 
in  December  to  consider  a grievance  presented  by  the 
state  board  of  miners  and  operators  of  Indiana  in  regard 
to  the  meaning  of  the  scale  as  applying  to  the  block  coal 
district  of  that  state  — the  miners  contending  that  the 
80  cent  rate  was  a minimum  price,  while  the  operators 
insisted  that  it  was  both  a minimum  and  a maximum 
price.  The  national  board  referred  the  question  to  the 
forthcoming  joint  convention  on  the  ground  that  it  had 
not  been  thoroughly  considered  at  the  first  joint  conven- 
tion. 

The  new  departure  in  substituting  reason  for  brute 
force  in  the  adjustment  of  trade  disputes  between  the 
miners  and  operators  worked  -very  satisfactorily.  The 
hatreds  and  feuds  of  the  past  gave  way  before  kind- 
ness and  courtesy,  and  inspired  both  sides  with  respect 
for  each  other.  By  coming  face  to  face  to  discuss  their 
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differences,  the  operators  discovered  that  the  miners^  lead- 
ers were  not  a class  of  ignorant  demagogues  and  mischief 
makers,  who  lived  and  waxed  fat  by  appealing  to  the 
prejudice  and  stupidity  of  the  miners;  but  that  tliey  were 
honest  and  honorable  men,  devoted  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  fellow-craftsmen;  and  were  amenable  to  reason  when 
fairly  dealt  with.  Tlie  miners,  on  the  other  hand,  dis- 
covered that  the  operators  were,  as  a rule,  men  of  honor, 
and  not  a set  of  unprincipled  robbers  and  tyrants  whose 
chief  purpose  in  life  was  to  oppress  their  employes,  and 
reduce  them  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation. 

Chris  Evans,  the  secretary  of  the  joint  board  of  arbi- 
tration, in  his  report  of  the  operation  and  results  of  its 
first  year’s  labors’,  said  of  the  movement: 

“Its  influence  has  contributed  largely  towards  the 
present  improved  condition  of  the  coal  trade  generally. 
We  have  been  often  told  that  the  bitter  feeling  which  ex- 
isted between  miners  and  operators  could  never  be  re- 
moved; that  a restoration  of  confidence  between  us  was 
impossible.  In  this,  however,  much  progress  has  been 
made,  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be  enlarged  upon.  Miners 
and  operators  were  present  when  this  movement  was  in- 
augurated who  have  been  engaged  in  some  of  the  most 
bitter  conflicts  that  were  ever  contested;  yet  I feel  proud 
to  say  that  among  them  can  be  found  some  of  the  warmest 
supporters  of  the  present  movement.” 

Daniel  ^IcLaughlin,  the  father  of  the  joint  convention 
system  for  the  adjustment  of  miners’  wages  by  an  annual 
scale,  was  born  in  Scotland,  in  1830,  and  began  work  in 
the  mines  of  his  native  country  before  he  was  ten  years  of 
age.  lie  was  a personal  friend  of  Alexander  ^IcDonald, 
the  celebrated  miners’  leader  of  Great  Britain,  assisted  in 
electing  him  secretary  of  the  miners  of  Scotland  in  1861 
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and  was  one  of  McDonald’s  right-hand  lieutenants  until 
the  year  1868,  in  which  year  McLaughlin  emigrated  to 
the  United  States,  settling  in  Braidwood, . Illinois. 
McLaughlin  was  also  personally  acquainted  with  Sir 
Archibald  Allison,  the ’author  of  the  History  of  Europe, 
from  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Bevolution  to  the  down- 
fall of  Hapoleon.  The  great  historian,  who  was  an 
ardent  student  of  our  civil  war,  would  engage  ^IcLaughlin 
in  conversation  as  ho  was  returning  liome  from  the  mine, 
and  point  out  on  the  map  the  relative  position  of  Grant’s 
and  Lee’s  armies,  and  predict  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the 
rebellion. 

“Old  Dan,”  (as  he  was  fondly  called,  by  his  admirers 
in  the  United  States),  who  had  witnessed  the  benefits  whieh 
flow  from  intelligent  organization,  led  by  skillful  dele- 
gates, in  England,  took  an  active  ]>art  fry>m  the  first  in 
organizing  the  American  miners.  He  was  a delegate  to 
the  miners’  national  convention  held  at  Youngstown,  Ohio, 
in  1873,  which  elected  John  Siney  president,  and  was' 
himself  elected  a member  of  the  executive  board  of  that 
organization.  He  was  for  many  years  a conspicuous 
figure  at  every  national  convention  of  miners  in  this 
country,  and  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  craft  in  a 
greater  degree  for  unswerving  honesty  of  purpose,  and 
sturdy  independence  of  character,  than  perhaps  any  other 
leader  of  his  time.  Wliile  an  uncompromising  advocate 
of  the  just  rights  of  labor,  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
share  or  encourage  those  pernicious  prejudices  against  em- 
ployers so  often  indulged  in  by  men  seeking  popularity  in 
the  ranks  of  trades  unions.  He  felt  that  to  employ  labor 
was  honorable,  and  he  was  never  afraid  to  say  and  do 
right.  He  was  president  of  the  Miners’  State  Union  of 
Illinois  in  1880,  was  twice  elected  mayor  of  Braidwood, 
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Illinois;  was  mayor  of  that  town  when  the  dreadful  ac- 
cident occured  at  the  Diamond  mine  near  that  place,  and 
was  indefatigable  in  raising  the  $40,000  fund  for  the 
helpless  widows  and  orphans  of  that  dreadful  catastrophe. 
He  was  twice  vice-president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor;  was  twice  elected  to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois, 
from  Will  county,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that  body 
as  the  friend  and  champion  of  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  labor. 

In  1889,  McLaughlin  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
the  Starkville  Coal  and  Coke  Company  of  Colorado,  a 
position  he  held  for  eleven  years,  and  which  he  resigned 
in  1900  owing  to  old  age  and  increasing  infirmities,  the 
result  of  sixty  years  of  exhausting  subterranean  toil.  He 
died  in  the  spring  of  1901  in  Chicago.  The  miners  and 
operators  of  the  United  Stales  should  join  and  erect  a 
monument  to  his  memory.  They  owe  him  this  debt  of 
gratitude. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


THE  WARRING  FACTIONS  UNITE.  — FORMATION  OF  THE 
UNITED  MINE  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA. 

HE  Knights  of  Labor,  which  at  one  time  possessed 
ncarl}'  a million  members,  spread  with  great  rapidity 
among  the  coal  miners.  This  organization  was  tlie  best 
educational  institution  for  workingmen  ever  devised.  Its 
]>nrpose  was  noble  and  holy.  It  taught  that  industrial 
and  moral  wortli,  not  wealth,  wns  the  true  standard  of 
individual  and  national  greatness.  The  halls  in  which 
the  local  assemblies  lield  their  weekly  meetings,  were  fre- 
quently owned  by  members  on  the  co-operative  plan,  and 
were  workingmen^s  schools.  Discussions  were  held  in 
every  local  on  industrial  subjects,  and  on  all  other  matters 
airecting  the  amelioration  of  labor,  which  developed  a 
taste  for  reading  and  research,  and  taught  members  the  art 
of  expressing  their  thoughts  in  forcible  and  even  eloquent 
language.  iMany  of  the  present  leaders  and  able  speakers 
in  the  ranks  of  the  United  iMine  Workers  of  America,  took 
th(‘ir  first  lessons  in  public  speaking  in  the  local  assembly 
room  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

When  the  National  Federation  of  l\liners  was  organized 
in  1885,  locals  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  scattered  all 
over  the  mining  regions  of  the  United  States.  The  mem- 
bers (of  which  there  were  many  thousands)  were  devotedly 
attached  to  the  order,  and  believed  it  to  be  the  only  organi- 
zation of  workingmen  capable  of  managing  the  affairs  of 
the  mining  craft.  The  Knights  beheld  the  formation  of 
the  National  Federation  of  iMiners  with  no  friendly  feel- 
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ing,  and  at  once  took  steps  to  organize  a National  District 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  composed  of  miners.  At  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  order  held 
in  Hamilton,  Ontario,  in  1885,  permission  was  given  the 
miners  to  form  a National  District  with  full  and  final 
power  over  all  local  and  district  assemblies  composed  of  a 
majority  of  miners.  John  F.  Young  was  elected  presi- 
dent pro  tern  and  W.  H.  Smith  secretary  pro  tern  for  the 
special  purpose  of  issuing  a call  to  all  district  and  local 
assemblies  composed  of  minors  and  mine  laborers  in  the 
United  States,  to  send  delegates  to  a convention  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis,  Thursday,  ^lay  20,  1880,  to  form  a National 
Trades  Assembly  of  the  mining  craft. 

The  convention,  which  met  pursuant  to  call,  elected 
John  F.  Young,  chairman,  and  W.  II.  Smith,  secretary, 
and  organized  the  Knights  of  Labor  National  Assembly 
of  coal  miners  and  mine  laborers.  The  general  oTicers 
were  a Master  Workman,  a Worthy  Foreman,  a Secretary- 
Treasurer,  an  Auditor  and  an  Executive  Foard.  Wm.  H. 
Bailey  of  Ohio,  was  elected  Master  Workman;  Isaiah 
Philips  of  Penns}dvania,  Worthy  Foreman;  Lewis  James 
of  Ohio,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Wm.  Beal  of  l\rissouri. 
Auditor.  After  transacting  the  necessary  business  for 
putting  the  national  district  in  working  order,  the  con- 
vention adjourned  to  meet  in  Indianapolis  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  September,  1886. 

There  were  now  two  national  organizations  of  miners 
in  the  coal  fields  of  the  United  States,  the  members  of 
which  were  sincerely  and  devotedly  attached  to  the  union 
to  which  they  belonged.  The  great  Napoleon  once  said 
that  one  bad  general  was  better  than  two  good  ones.  In 
like  manner,  one  bad  national  organization  of  the  coal 
miners  was  better  than  two  good  ones.  It  was  a house 
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divided  against  itself  and  could  not  stand.  A bitter  feel- 
ing sprang  up  between  the  rival  unions  resembling  the 
religious  dissensions  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies. Each  organization  strove  for  supremacy,  and 
worked  like  balky  horses  in  a team,  to  the  infinite 
delight  of  the  mining  operators.  The  quarrels  and  bick- 
erings extended  to  nearly  every  coal  mine  in  America, 
and  wt're  not  always  wordy  ones,  the  opposing  miners  fre- 
quently using  their  strong  right  arms  to  prove  the  sup- 
eriority of  their  respective  organizations. 

The  National  Federation  held  its  second  annual  con- 
vention in  Indianapolis  on  the  7th  of  September,  188G, 
at  which  a resolution  was  passed,  declaring  that  their  or- 
ganization was  the  only  one  capable  of  transacting  the 
business  of  the  miners  of  the  United  States,  and  directing 
the  executive  board  to  issue  a manifesto  defining  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Federation  on  this  subject.  The  manifesto, 
after  giving  the  reasons  for  the  organization  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Miners,  set  forth  the  good  results 
which  had  flowed  from  it  since  it  was  established,  declar- 
ing that  through  its  influence  the  operators  and  miners 
had  been  brought  closer  togetlier.  The  bitter  animosi- 
ties of  the  past,  which  had  caused  so  many  strikes  and 
lockouts,  and  brought  so  mucli  misery  and  distress  to'  the 
hom.es  of  miners,  had  been  allayed.  Confidence  had  been 
restored,  and  a joint  understanding  arrived  at  between 
operators  and  miners  conceded  to  be  the  grandest  effort 
ever  made  by  the  miners  of  this  country  toward  estab- 
lishing peace  and  harmony  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, and  at  the  same  time  securing  better  results  to 
every  member  of  the  craft.  “To  our  utmost  surprise,” 
declared  the  address,  “just  as  our  National  Federation  had 
begun  to  show  its  influence,  a rival  steps  in  between  us. 
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eminating  from  the  noble  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
which  formed  a similar  organization,  known  as  the  Miners’ 
and  Mine  Laborers’  KationaL  District  Assembly,  follow- 
ing oiir  footsteps  in  almost  every  particular  and  — as  a 
fire-brand  thrown  in  among  us  — is  only  calculated  to 
create  discord  and  disunite  the  miners  and  mine  laborers 
of  the  country,  and  bring  ruinous  and  disastrous  elTects 
upon  the  members  of  our  trade’.  On  behalf  of  those  we 
represent,  we  say:  beware  of  the  designing  ones  that  are 
circulating  rumors  through  the  Associated  Press,  that  our 
trades  union  is  being  turned  over  to  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
It  is  false  and  only  calculated  to  deceive  you  and  work 
destruction  to  our  National  Federation.  While  anxious, 
as  our  constitution  says,  to  assist  all  similar  organizations 
which  have  the  same  object  in  view,  to  wit,  mutual  pro- 
tection, and  the  protection  of  labor  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  capital,  yet  we  will  not  tolerate  nor  assist  in 
building  up  any  organization  that  seeks  to  destroy  our 
trade  unions,  and  in  unmistakable  language  we  inform 
one  and  all  that  the  National  Federation  of  Miners  and 
Mine  Laborers  intend  to  transact  its  own  business  as  a 
trades  union,  and  to  free  itself  from  the  manipulations 
of  selfish  individuals  that  are  bent  upon  the  destruction 
of  our  National  Trades  Union.” 

The  National  Trades  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  miners  held  its  first  annual  convention  in  Indiana- 
polis a few  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the  National 
Federation,  and  passed ' a resolution  that  in  case  the 
Federation  of  Miners  carried  out  its  threat,  not  to  recog- 
nize the  Knights  of  Labor,  nor  admit  its  representatives 
on  an  equal  basis  in  the  adjustment  of  trade  disputes  with 
their  employers,  the  Knights  of  Labor  miners  would  con- 
sider themselves  under  no  obligation  to  abide  by  or  conform 
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to  any  agreement  made  between  the  Federation  and  the 
operators;  but  pledged  itself  to  strictly  and  faithfully 
maintain  any  scale  adopted,  if  admitted  to  representation 
on  an  equal  basis  with  the  Federation.  Provision  was 
made  at  this  convention  to  put  a number  of  organizers  in 
the  field  for  the  purpose  of  bringing,  not  only  all  districts 
and  local  assemblies  of  miners  into  the  fold  of  the  ISTa- 
tioual  District  of  the  Knights  of  La1)or,  l)ut  of  covering 
the  whole  mining  craft  with  the  shield  of  the  order,  ‘^to 
raise  the  craft  to  the  digTiity  of  a trade,  and  throw  sueh 
safeguards  around  it  as  would  keep  it  on  a plane  with  any 
other  branch  of  honorable  toil.” 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Federation,  alarmed  at  the 
threat  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  convention  that  it  would 
decline  to  sanction  any  agreement  made  by  the  Federation 
with  the  operators  unless  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  al- 
lowed equal  representation,  concluded  that  discretion  was 
the  better  part  of  valor,  and  made  haste  to  extend  the 
olive  branch  to  the  rival  union.  The  board  offered  to 
meet  the  Knights  of  Labor  board  to  consider  a plan  of 
agreement  upon  which  the  two  boards  could  meet  the  oper- 
ators to  formulate  the  annual  scale;  but  the  Knights  of 
Labor  board  were  sullen  and  obstinate.  On  the  second  of 
April,  1887,  the  executive  board  of  the  Federation  again 
made  overtures  for  a meeting  of  the  two  hoards  to  har- 
monize the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  work  for  the 
general  welfare  of  the  miners  of  the  whole  country.  The 
executive  secretary  of  the  Federation  was  directed  to 
'notify  the  secretary  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  union  to  this 
effect.  The  secretary  replied,  by  direction  of  the  master 
workman,  that  the  Knights  of  Labor  board  would  meet 
the  board  of  the  Federation  in  Cincinnati  on  the  third  of 
June  following. 
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But  inasmuch  as  llie  interstate  board  of  miners  and 
operators  was  to  meet  in  ]\Iay  to  consider  wliether  the 
Columbus  scale  had  been  substantially  complied  with,  it 
was  all  important  that  the  two  or»-aiiizations  should  pool 
their  issues  l)efore  this  meeting.  Jolin  lytcBrido,  presi- 
dent of  tlie  Ohio  jMiners’  Union,  now  tried  to  pour  oil 
on  tlie  troubled  waters.  In  a letter  to  Master  Workman 
Bailey  of  the  Knights  of  Lal)or,  he  urged  a meeting  of 
the  two  boards,  and  advised  that  all  should  forget  the 
bitterness  of  feeling  which  had  been  engendered  by  acri- 
monious discussion  regarding  the  merits  and  defects  of 
the  respective  unions.  He  appealed  to  the  master  work- 
man to  waive  any  feeling  of  hostility  towards  the  Feder- 
ation, and  reminded  him  of  the  old  proverb  that  while 
the  grass  was  growing  the  horse  was  starving;  and  that 
while  the  rival  unions  were  fighting,  the  cause  of  labor  was 
suffering. 

At  the  second  annual  convention,  which  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Bailey  declined  to  stand  for  re-election,  and 
was  succeeded  by  William  T.  Lewis.  The  loeal  assembly 
of  Shawnee,  Ohio,  to  wliieh  both  of  these  men  belonged, 
was  one  of  the  best  in  the  state.  The  double-story  build- 
ing in  which  the  assembly  met,  was  owned  by  the  local, 
having  been  built  on  the  co-operative  ]dan.  The  two 
lower  rooms  were  rented  out  for  stores,  and  the  assembly 
hall  was  supplied  with  books  and  papers  for  the  use  of 
members.  At  every  weekly  meeting,  original  essays  were 
read,  and  discussions  held  on  industrial  subjects  to  educate 
and  train  members  for  the  varied  duties  of  American  citi- 
zenship. Master  Workman  Lewis  was  a young  man  of 
commanding  presence,  and  possessed  a fairly  good  educa- 
tion. He  was  ambitious  to.  make  a career  in  the  labor 
movement,  and  for  nearly  two  years  was  indefatigable  in 
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promoting  the  interests  of  the  National  District,  throwing 
all  the  energy  of  his  active  mind  into  the  cause. 

At  the  third  ' annual  convention  of  the  district,  the 
master  workman  in  opening  the  session,  said:  “This  or- 

ganization was  born  under  a threat  and  baptized  in  abuse; 
not,  as  might  be  looked  for  from  organized  capital,  but 
from  organized  labor  as  represented  by  those  who  failed 
to  use  the  order  to  accomplish  their  own  ends.  Your 
ofTicers  have  endured  tlieir  misrepresentations  and  insin- 
uations in  silence,  waiting  for  the  verdict  of  the  mining 
craft;  and  that  verdict,  in  five  hundred  local  assemblies, 
in  sixteen  states,  is  in  favor  of  this  district,  and  this  form 
of  organization,  witli  every  encouragement  to  continue  in 
the  good  work  so  well  begun/^ 

A few  months  after  these  hoj)eful  words  were  uttered, 
Lewis  suddenly  reached  the  conclusion  that  National 
District  No.  135. of  the  Knights  of  Labor  had  proved  a 
failure,  and  undertook  without  the  knowledge  or  consent 
of  his  associates,  to  turn  it  over  to  the  management  and 
control  of  the  National  Federation  of  Miners.  Eobert 
IVatchorn,  who  bad  been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
National  District  at  the  Cleveland  convention,  on  learning 
the  purpose  of  the  master  workman,  issued  a circular  to 
the  various  locals  urging  the  deposition  of  Lewis,  with 
the  view  of  saving  the  National  District.  A vast  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Knights  of  Labor  miners  were  opposed 
to  the  scheme  of  Lewis  for  the  abandonment  of  the  Na- 
tional District;  but  he  was  in  the  fight  and  proposed  to 
see  it  out. 

Two  conventions  were  called  to  meet  in  Columbus, 
December  5th,  one  by  the  officials  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  Miners,  the  other  by  Lewis,  representing  the 
Knights  of  Labor  miners,  for  the"  purpose  of  deciding 
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upon  a form  of  organization  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
dual  union.  The  Knights  of  Labor  delegates  met  in  secret 
convention,  in  advance  of  the  joint  conference,  and 
it  soon  developed  that  Lewis  had  only  a few  followers. 
Finding  that  the  convention  was  opposed  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  Kational  District,  Lewis  declared  that  he 
would  work  for  a new  organization,  regardless  of  what 
the  convention  would  do.  A resolution  was  offered  and 
carried  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  to  meet  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Federation  of  Miners  in  joint  convention 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  unification;  but  for  conciliation 
and  co-operation.  Lewis  declared,  on  the  adoption  of 
the  motion,  that  the  (piestion  of  conciliation  and  co-oper- 
at’ion  would  not  be.  entertained  by  the  Federation  of 
"Miners  — that  it  was  unification  or  nothing. 

The  joint  conference  met  and  elected  Lewis  chairman. 
He  appointed  a number  of  orators  to  debate  the  question 
for  or  against  one  organization.  The  debaters  were  se- 
lected with  impartiality,  each  side  being  accorded  an 
equal  nund^er  of  speakers,  and  a given  time  in  which  to 
deliver  their  speeches.  The  ablest  orators  in  the  ranks 
of  the  two  organizations  were  there,  and  spoke  with  an 
earnestness  and  ability  that  would  have  done  honor  to 
members  of  Congress.  The  Knights  of  Labor  delegates 
were  not  ready  to  abandon  their  splendid  organization, 
and  merge  it  in  a faction,  wdiich  was  unwilling  to  con- 
cede anything  but  a change  of  name.  At  the  close  of  the 
debate,  a resolution  was  offered  on  behalf  of  the  Feder- 
ation, declaring  that  in  the  event  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
delegates  declining  to  join  the  Federation  of  kliners  in 
the  formation  of  a single  and  distinct  union,  the  Feder- 
ation would  decline  to  continue  the  existing  agreement 
between  the  two  organizations,  and  woidd  further  decline 
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to  entertain  any  proposition  whatever,  except  it  had  in 
view  the  formation  of  a single  union.  Upon  the  readini3» 
of  this  resolution  all  the  Knights  of  Labor  delegates 
the  exception  of  Lewis  and  a few  others,  of 

the  convention  and  returned  to  their 

Tlie  delegates  representing  th-^  Fedemtion  of  Miners 
continued  in  session  after  .vitlidrawal  of  the  Knights, 
and  adopted  a new  <''\,is[}tution,  wliich  provided  for  the 
election  of  a pres  instead  of  an  executive  secretary  to 
look  ofK'i’  interests  of  the  association.  John  McBride 
was  £>>'jcted  President,  and  Patrick  ]\rcBryde,  Secrctary- 
surer,  and  the  name  of  tlie  organization  was  changed 
^^.oni  tliat  of  the  “'Xational  l^ederaiion  of  jMiners”  to  the 
“Xational  Progressive  Union.’’  Tlie  feeling  between  the 
rival  unions  was  now  more  hitter  than  ever. 

The  Knights  of  Labor  delegates  on  returning  to  their 
own  hall,  continued  the  session;  John  B.  Pae,  worthy 
foreman,  acted  as  master  workman,  and  reopened  the  ses- 
sion, duly  and  regularly  for  the  transaction  of  further 
husiness.  He  stated  that  inasmuch  as  the  joint  session 
had  failed  to  accomjilish  the  conciliation  and  co-operation 
of  force.s,  the  assembly  would  proceed  with  such  business 
as  might  be  necessary  to  strengthen  the  National  District. 
“With  hard  work  and  untiring  zeal  the  Knights  of  Labor 
miners  would  protect  the  rights  and  advance  the  interests 
of  the  mine  workers  in  the  future  better  than  in  the  past, 
since  the  National  District  had  got  rid  of  the  disturbing 
element  in  its  ranks.”  John  B.  Pae  was  elected  master 
Avorkman ; Pobert  Linn,  worthy  foreman,  and  Pobert 
Wa  t eh orn , secret ary-trea  su rer. 

Each  wing  was  now  more  fully  convinced  than  ever  that 
it  was  right  and  the  other  Avrong,  and  that  the  future  well- 
being of  the  craft  depended  on  the  adoption  of  its  general 
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public  policy.  In  every  mine  there  were  angry  discus- 
sions between  members  of  the  respective  organizations, 
and  when  arguments  failed  to  convince  the  debaters,  they 
frequently  resorted  to  blows. 

The  general  oflicers,  Kae  and  Watcborn,  were  inde- 
fatigable in  the  cause  of  the  National  District  of  the 
Knights  of  Tjal)or;  they  visited  tlie  locals  and  not  only 
appealed  to  them  not  to  lose  heart;  but  urged  them  to 
assume  the  aggressive,  and  spread  the  gospel  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  among  the  unorganized  miners  until 
all  were  covered  with  the  shield  of  the  order.  Watchorn, 
who  possessed  unwearied  industry,  not  only  spent  his 
salary  in  traveling  from  local  to  local,  but  paid  olhce  rent 
and  organizers’  salaries  out  of  his  own  ])ocket.  . 

During  these  times  of  turmoil  and  trouble,  when  the 
miners  were  divided  against  themselves,  the  Knights  of 
Labor  miners  sonudimes  opeiu'd  their  locals  with  songs  in 
honor  of  National  District  135,  and  in  denunciation  of 
the  Progressive  Union.  One  of  these  songs  made  in 
honor  of  a visit  of  Watchorn  was  sung  l)efore  lie  addressed 
thehieeting; 

Come  brothers  of  the  K.  of  L. 

Wherever  you  belong; 

You  noble  sons  of  honest  toil 
And  join  us  in  a song 

In  honor  of  one  thirty-five, 

The  miners’  pride  and  joy, 

• Which  traitors  and  the  N.  P,  U. 

Conspired  to  destroy. 

But  members  of  the  K..  of  L. 

Who  labor  underground, 
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Without  regard  to  district  lines 
Were  soon  together  bound.  .. 

They  called  a halt,  and  took  a hand, 

And  leaders  true  arose,  ___ 

Who  foiled  the  miscreants  at  their  work 
And  did  their  schemes  expose. 

They  bared  their  bosoms  to  the  storm, 

Those  noble  men  and  true, 

Stood  by  the  ship  and  took  the  helm 
And  brought  her  safely  through. 

All  honor  to  those  gallant  men. 

To  Watchorn  and  to  Rae. 

Such  leaders  of  our  noble  cause 
Are  not  found  every  day. 

While  the  internecine  war  was  going  on,  the  miners 
of  the  west  were  engaged  in  a strike,  which  proved  an 
absolute  failure,  owing  largely  to  the  division  in  the  ranks 
of  the  miners.  The  operators,  who  enjoyed  the  bitter 
rivalry  of  the  contending  factions,  held  out,  knowing  that 
it  was  simply  a question  of  time  until  the  dissensions  of 
the  miners  would  defeat  themselves  and  disintegrate  both 
organizations. 

The  war  of  opposing  forces  could  not  last  forever; 
the  loss  of  the  great  strikes  in  Illinois  and  Indiana,  sobered 
the  combatants,  the  leaders  ceased  shaking  their  fists 
in  each  other’s  faces  and  shook  hands.  A conference  of 
both  unions  was  called  to  devise  a plan  to  bring  about  con- 
ciliation and  co-operation.  The  mistake  which  the  open 
union  made  a year  ago  was  in  attempting  to  dictate  the 
terms  by  which  the  two  unions  could  unite.  The  Knights 
were  peremptorily  asked  to  disband  their  splendid  Nation- 
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al  District,  and  join  the  open  organization  in  a body.  No 
proposition  for  uniting  the  two  branches  was  possible 
which  did  not  recognize  National  District  135,  and 
admit  it  on  an  equality  with  the  open  union.  When  the 
Progressive  Union  was  ready  to  do  this,  the  way  would  be 
clear  to  heal  the  wounds  given  and  taken  in  one  of  the 
most  bitter  fights  that  ever  divided  the  miners  of  the 
United  States. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Trades  As- 
sembly of  the  Kniglits  of  Labor  miners,  held  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1889,  the  general 
oHicers  were  instructed  to  call  a national  convention*  of  all 
organized  and  unorganized  miners  in  the  United  States 
to  take  action  on  the  following  questions:  The  establish- 
ment of  a relative  scale  of  prices  in  all  competing  fields; 
the  abolition  of  the  truck  system;  to  regulate  the  hours 
of  labor;  secure  semi-monthly  pay,  and  to  consolidate  the 
various  miners’  unions  under  one  head.  The  miners  were 
appealed  to  in  the  most  solemn  manner  to  cease  waring 
upon  each  other,  and  to  elect  delegates  to  the  convention, 
of  such  intelligence  and  numbers  as  would  make  the  ses- 
sion the  largest,  most  harmonious  and  most  successful 
ever  convened  in  the  United  States.  The  olTicials  of 
the  Progressive  Union  united  with  the  Knights  in  an 
address  to  both  organizations,  pointing  out  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  had  resulted  to  the  craft  in  the  past 
from  the  bitter  and  relentless  war  of  the  contending  fac- 
tions. A plan  of  co-operation  and  conciliation  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  general  olTicers  of  both  organizations,  was 
suhiuitted  to  every  local  asscml)ly  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
miners,  and  to  every  local  union  of  the  National  Progres- 
sive Union  in  the  United  States  and  Territories,  and  all 
were  rocjuosfed  to  send  delegates  to  a nalional  convention 
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to  be  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  22d  of  January,. 
1890,  instructed  to  vote  for  or  against  the  following  prop- 
ositions: 

First.  To  unite  the  two  organizations  under  one  gen- 
eral head  to  govern  and  protect  the  interests  of  miners 
and  mine  laborers.  This  union  to  be  elTccted  without 
sacrificing  the  essential  features  of  either  organization. 

Second.  The  organization  to  be  divided  into  na- 
tional, district  and  local  divisions;  tlie  nicetings  of  which 
to  be  either  secret,  or  open  as  tlie  members  may  deter- 
mine, or  the  exigencies  of  the  case  may  require:  that  is 
to  say,  the  meaning  of  the  terms  ^^open  and  secret’^  shall 
be  construed  as  applying  to  the  meetings  of  the  National 
Progressive  Union,  or  tlie  National  District  Assembly  No. 
135  Knights  of  Labor,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Third.  E(pial  taxation  on  the  afliliated  members. 

Fourth.  One  staff  of  odlcers  for  the  national  and 
one  for  each  district  and  local  organization,  in  which  due 
provision  shall  he  made  for  visiting  and  directing  the 
business  of  both  branches  of  both  organizations. 

The  joint  convention  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January 
23rd  and  was  in  session  five  days. 

John  ^IcPride  was  elected  president,  and  Eobert 
Watchorn  secretary  of  the  convention.  The  officers  of 
the  rival  organizations  sat  on  the  platform  beside  the 
president  and  secretary,  listening  with  breathless  interest 
to  the  speeches  of  the  delegates,  and  dreading  lest  some 
rash  orator  would  exeite  the  two  factions,  while  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  consolidation.  No  resolution 
in  favor  of  a joint  union  was  to  be  considered  as  adopted 
that  did  not  receive  a three-fourths  vote  of  the  delegates 
of  each  organization. 
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I'lic  four  propositions  were  voted  on  separately  and  all 
Xvere  adopted.  The  scene  that  followed  beggars  descrip- 
tion. Delegates  shouted  themselves  hoarse;  threw  their 
hats  aloft;  and  tears  coursed  down  the  cheeks  of  gray- 
haired  men. 

A committee  consisting  of  James  White,  Ilobcrt  Linn, 
L.  M.  Beatty,  John  B.  Rae,  Robert  Watchorn,  David 
Ross,  John  Kane,  J.  IT.  Taylor,  John  IMcBride  and  Pat- 
rick ]\rcBryde  was  appointed  to  draft  a constitution  for 
the  united  miners.  John  B.  Rae  was  elected  president, 
and  master  workman;  Wm.  H.  Turner,  vice-president; 
Robert  Watchorn,  secretary-treasurer.  The  following 
were  elected  members  of  the  national  executive  board:  W. 
W.  Webb,  Wm.  Scaife,  Jolm  Kane,  and  R.  F.  Warren. 

lion.  David  Ross,  in  a well  chosen  speech,  introduced 
the  following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  adopted: 

^AViieueas,  Hon.  John  ^McBride,  for  many  years  the 
able  and  faithful  representative  of  our  numerous  crafts- 
men, finds  it  necessary  to  sever  his  ofTicial  relation  with 
our  organization,  yet  holds  himself  ever  ready  to  use  his 
influence  to  promote  our  interests  as  miners,  therefore, 
be  it 

''Jtcsoivcd,  ddiat  as  a recognition  of  his  distinguished 
services,  he  is  hereby  declared  an  honorary  member  of 
this  organization.” 

David  Ross  had  been  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  con- 
ventions of  miners,  both  state  and  national  for  years.  He 
was  by  nature  modest;  although  frequently  urged  to  allow 
his  name  to  be  brought  before  conventions  for  president 
of  the  state  organization  of  Illinois  or  for  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  he  invariably  declined.  He 
was  born  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  in  1801,  and  emi- 
grated to  the  United  States  with  his  parents  in  1808, 
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His  means  of  acquiring  an  education  were  very  limited,  as 
he  was  taken  to  the  mines  at  nine  years  of  age,  but  by 


Dav'id  Ross. 

self-imposed  study  after  exhausting  toil  in  his  subter- 
ranean workshop,  he  educated  himself. 

In  1888  Ross  was  elected  a member  of  the  Legislature 
of  Illinois,  having  laid  down  his  pick  to  attend  his  new 
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duties  as  a statesman.  He  was  instrumental  in  securing 
the  passage  of  a number  of  necessary  amendments  to  the 
mining  laws.  His  earnestness  of  manner,  his  undoubted 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  his  knowledge  of  subterranean 
labor  won  the  confidence  of  the  Legislature.  Friends 
who  recognized  his  good  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  ad- 
vised him  to  take  up  the  study  of  law.  By  hard  study, 
which  required  the  burning  of  the  midnight  lamp,  he 
passed  the  examination  at  the  head  of  his  class.  He 
practiced  law  until  1897,  when  the  governor  of  Illinois 
appointed  him  secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  a posi- 
tion he  still  retains. 

In  all  these  years  he  has  never  lost  interest  in  the 
amelioration  of  his  former  craftsmen,  and  still  retains 
his  membership  in  the  organization  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  It  was  mainly  through  his  exer- 
tions that  the  free  employment  offices  were  established  for 
the  benefit  of  the  unemployed  men  and  women  of  the 
state  of  Illinois.  Since  the  enactment  of  this  law  nearly 
two  hundred  thousand  men  and  women  have  been  fur- 
nished employment. 

The  annual  reports  of  his  department  are  generally 
and  justly  regarded  as  among  the  ablest  documents  issued 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  field  of  stati^ical  labor. 

The  various  coal  fields  of  the  United  States  were 
divided  into  districts.  Where  more  than  one  district 
was  formed  in  one  state,  the  miners  of  such  state  were 
authorized  to  form  a state  organization  for  the  manage- 
ment of  slate  affairs.  Thventy-one  districts  were  organ- 
ized as  follows: 

Districts — 1.  Anthracite,  Pennsylvania. 

2.  Central,  Pennsylvania. 

3.  I.OW  Grade,  Pennsylvania. 
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4. 

Coke  Pegions,  Pennsylvania. 

5. 

Pittsburg  District,  Pennsylvania. 

6 to  10. 

Ohio. 

11. 

Indiana.  . 

12. 

Illinois. 

13. 

Iowa. 

14. 

Alissouri  and  Kansas. 

15. 

Colorado,  Washington  and  the  TerriTs. 

IG. 

Alaryland. 

17. 

West  A^irginia. 

18. 

A^irginia. 

19. 

Tennessee  and  Kentucky. 

20. 

Alabama  and  Georgia. 

2l‘ 

Texas,  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Ter. 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  were:  President,  $1,000 

annum ; 

vice-president,  $900;  secretary-treasurer. 

$1,000.  Executive  board  $:].00  a day  and  necessary  ex- 
penses when  employed  by  the  president  in  tlie  interest  of 
the  organization.  The  joint  union  was  named  the 
United  Aline  Workers  of  America.  A preamble  and  con- 
stitution was  adopted.  The  constitution  has  been  fre- 
quently amended;  but  the  preamble  stands  as  it  was 
adopted,  and  isjjere  given: 

“There  is  no  fact  more  generally  known,  nor  more 
widely  believed,  than  that  without  coal  there  would  not 
have  been  any  such  grand  achievements,  privileges  and 
blessings  as  those  which  characterize  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury civilization,  and  believing,  as  we  do,  that  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  daily  toil  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth,  mining 
and  putting  out  this  coal  which  makes  these  blessings 
possible,  are  entitled  to  a fair  and  equitable  share  of  the 
same.  Therefore,  we  have  formed  “The  United  Mine 
Workers”  of  America,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  readily 
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securing  the  objects  sought,  by  educating  all  mine  work- 
ers in  America  to  realize  the  necessity  of  unity  of  action 
and  purpose,  in  demanding  and  securing  by  lawful  means 
the  just  fruits  of  our  toil.  And  we  hereby  declare  to  the 
world  that  our  objects  are  — 

1st.  To  secure  an  earning  fully  compatible  with  the 
dangers  of  our  calling  and  the  labor  performed. 

2d.  To  establish  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  forever, 
our  right  to  receive  pay,  for  labor  performed,  in  lawful 
money  and  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  iniquitous  system  of 
spending  our  earnings  wherever  our  employers  see  fit  to 
designate. 

3d.  To  secure  the  introduction  of  any  and  all  well 
defined  and  established  appliances  for  the  preservation 
of  life,  health  and  limbs  of  all  mine  employes. 

4t1n  To  reduee  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  the 
awful  catastrophes  whicli  have  been  sweeping  our  fellow- 
craftsmen  to  untimely  graves  by  the  thousands;  by  secur- 
ing legislation  looking  to  the  most  perfect  S3'stem  of  ven- 
tilation, drainage,  etc. 

5th.  To  enforce  existing  laws;  and  where  none  exist, 
enact,  and  enforce  them;  calling  for  a plentiful  supply  of 
suitable  timber  for  supporting  the  roof,  pillars,  etc.,  and 
to  have  all  working  places  rendered  as  free  from  water 
and  impure  air  and  poisonous  gases  as  possible. 

Gth.  To  uncompromisingly  demand  that  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a day^s  work,  and  that  not  more  than  eight 
hours  shall  be  worked  in  any  one  day  by  any  mine  worker. 
The  very  nature  of  our  employment,  shut  out  from  the 
sunlight  and  pure  air,  working  by  the  aid  of  an  artificial 
light,  (in  no  instance  to  exceed  one-candle  power),  would 
in  itself,  strongly  indicate  that,  of  all  men,  a coal  miner 
has  the  most  righteous  claim  to  an  ei-ght-hour  day. 
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7th.  To  provide  for  the  education  of  our  children 

by  lawfully  prohibiting  their  employment  until  they  have 
attained  a reasonably  satisfactory  education,  and  in  every 
case  until  they  have  attained  fourteen  years  of  age. 

8th.  To  abrogate  all  laws  which  enable  coal  operators 
to  cheat  the  miner,  under  the  protection  and  majesty  of 
the  state,  to  have  his  coal  properly  weighed  or  measured, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

9th.  To  secure,  by  legislation,  weekly  payments  in 
lawful  money. 

10th.  To  render  it  impossil)le,  by  legislative  enact- 
ment in  every  state,  (as  is  now  the  ease  in  Ohio),  for  coal 
operators  or  corporations  to  employ  Pinkerton  detectives 
or  guards,  or  otlier  forces,  (except  the  ordinary  forces  of 
the  state),  to  take  armed  possession  of  tlie  mines  in  cases 
of  strikes  or  lockouts. 

11th.  To  use  all  honorable  means  to  maintain  peace 
between  ourselves  and  employers;  adjusting  all  differences,, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  arbitration  and  conciliation,  that 
strikes  may  become  unnecessary. 

The  revenues  were  to  be  derived  from  the  local  unions 
of  the  open  wing,  and  the  local  assemblies  of  the  secret 
branch  of  the  United  Inline  Workers^  Union,  each  mem- 
ber being  required  to  pay  direct  to  the  national  secretary- 
treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty  cents  per  month,  fifteen  cents 
of  which  were  to  be  set  aside  for  defense  purposes  to  sup- 
port members  locked  out  by  their  employers,  or  who  may 
be  engaged  in  a strike. 

A national  convention  was  to  be  held  annually  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  preceding  convention  might 
determine.  Members  locked  oiit  or  engaged  in  a legal- 
ized strike  were  to  receive  three  and  a half  dollars  per 
week  during  the  prevalence  of  the  strike,  commencing 
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on  the  second  week  of  idleness.  The  national  executive 
board  was  charged  with  executing  the  laws  enacted  at  the 
annual  national  conventions. 

■ William  Scaife,  who  became  prominent  about  this  time, 
was  born  in  England  in  1853,  and  went  to  work  in  the 


Wm.  Scaife. 

mines  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  the  late  sixties 
Scaife  joined  the  Durham  Miners^  Association  as  a half 
member,  and  at  twenty-one  was  secretary  of  the  local 
union,  and  worked  hard  to  build  up  the  Durham  miners* 
organization.  In  the  fall  of  1881  he  emigrated  to  the 
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United  States,  settled  in  Braidvvood,  Illinois.  Two  years 
later  he  moved  to  Coal  City,  and  assisted  Dan  McLaughlin 
in  organizing  a local  union  of  which  Scaife  was  elected 
one  of  the  officers.  From  that  time  on  he  took  an  active 
part  in  miners^  organizations  in  the  United  States. 

In  1889  Scaife  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  Dis- 
trict No.  12  of  the  National  Progressive  Union,  and  earned 
quite  a reputation  by  the  able  manner  in  which  he  man- 
aged a six  month’s  strike  in  the  northern  coal  field  of 
Illinois.  In  1890  he  assisted  in  forming  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  and  the  same  year  was  unanimously 
elected  the  state  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

In  the  fall  of  1890  Scaife  was  elected  a member  of  the 
legislature  of  Illinois,  and  took  an  active  part  in  securing 
needed  legislation  for  the  miners  of  the  state.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  a member  of  the  Illinois  mining  board. 
For  eight  years  he  was  employed  in  the  Illinois  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  under  the  Hon.  David  Boss,  chief  of 
the  department. 

There  are  a number  of  bright  wide-awake  leaders  in  the 
state  of  Illinois  who  deserve  a place  in  this  history,  but 
lack  of  space  makes  it  impossible  to.  pay  them  the  tribute 
they  merit. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THE  UNITED  MINE  WOKKEUS  OF  AMERICA  — FAILURE  TO 
SECURE  EIGHT-HOUR  DAY. 

B.  Rae,  the  first  president  and  master  workman 


of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  was  of 


Scottish  birth  and  education,  and  had  been  a miner  from 
early  boyhood.  Before  emigrating  to  America  he  had 
become  an  enthusiastic  adherent  of  the  trades  union  prin- 
ciple. He  was  of  a religious  turn  of  mind,  and  was  a 
local  preachei*  in  the  coal  regions  of  West  Virginia  when 
the  Knights  of  Labor  began  to  gather  the  miners  of  the 
little  mountain  state  under  the  shield  of  the  order.  He 
joined  one  of  the  assemblies,  and  soon  became  prominent 
in  ilic  local  circles  of  the  organization. 

At  the  General  Assembly  of  (lie  Kniglits,  which  met  in 
Richmond  in  1880,  the  delegates  representing  the  miners 
advocated  and  secured  permission  for  the  formation  of 
a distinct  trades  assembly  to  be  composed  exclusively  of 
miners,  the  general  assembly  believing  that  such  an  as- 
sembly could  not  only  perform  its  duty  as  an  educational 
organization,  but  could  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  mining  craft,  better  than  an  open  union.  Rae  became 
atniiated  with  this  trades  assembly,  and  rose  step  by  step 
until  he  was  selected  master  workman. 

The  first  president  of  the  i^^ine  Workers’  Union  was 
by  nature  a cautious  man,  never  taking  a forward  step 
until  he  was  sure  of  the  ground.  He  carried  the  precepts 
and  example  of  the  man  of  Galilee  into  his  oflicial  duties, 
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striving  to  lieal  up  the  wounds  which  had  been  inflicted 
during  the  internecine  war.  — - 

On  the  2Gth  of  January  the  national  executive  board, 
consisting  of  John  B.  Bae,  chairman;  Bobert  Watchorn, 


John  B.  Rae.  First  President  United  Mine  Woikers  of  America. 


secretary;  Patrick  McBryde,  W..C.  Webb,  William  Scaife, 
B.  F.  Warren,  and  John  Kane,  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  to 
put  the  maehinery  of  the  new  organization  in  working 
order.  The  headquarters  were  established  in  the  Clinton  ' 
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building,  in  Columbus.  Phil  H.  Penna,  B.  F.  Warren, 
and  Peter  Wise  were  appointed  national  organizers,  and 
George  Douglas  selected  as  secretary  to  the  president.  In 
case  President  Pae  should  deem  it  necessary  he  was  au- 
thorized to  call  on  John  McBride,  David  Boss,  or  any 
other  prominent  member  of  the  union  to  do  organizing 
work.  President  Pae,  Secretary  Watchorn,  John  Mc- 
Bride and  Patrick  McBryde  were  directed  to  prepare  a 
circular  letter  to  the  miners  of  the  United  States  setting 
forth  the  objects  of  the  United  Mine  Workers^  Union. 

The  executive  board  met  four  times  during  the  year. 
At  the  first  meeting  the  books  of  the  secretary-treasurer 
were  examined  and  found  to  be  carefully  kept,  and  all 
moneys  banked  and  properly  accounted  for.  The  presi- 
dent and  secretary  were  directed  to  issue  an  appeal  to  the 
miners  of  the  country  for  voluntary  contributions  to  press 
the  suits  against  the  Wilkesbarre  and  Dunbar  coal  com- 
panies for  damages,  on  account  of  the  recent  mine  dis- 
asters at  those  mines. 

The  time  of  the  board  was  largely  taken  up  with  mat- 
ters of  a local  character,  no  less  than  forty  documents  hav- 
ing been  passed  upon.  The  board  adopted  a commend- 
able resolution  forbidding  any  local  from  engaging  in  a 
strike  without  the  consent  of  the  president  and  at  least 
one  member  of  the  executive  board.  The  secretary- 
treasurer  was  empowered  to  employ  such  assistance  in 
his  office  as  he  found  necessary,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  executive  board. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  the  executive  board,  which 
convened  July  15th,  the  question  of  an  eight-hour  day 
was  taken  up.  This  question  had  been  a leading  issue 
with  the  miners  of  the  country  ever  since  the  development 
of  the  coal  mines,  but  the  miners  had  never  been  able  to 
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secure  it.  Among  all  the  varied  industries  of  the  country 
the  miner  had  the  best  claim  for  a shorter  working  day. 
He  toiled  amidst  everlasting  gloom  by  the  feeble  light  of 
his  lamp.  'Jlie  atmosphere  he  breathed  in  his  subter- 
ranean worksliop  was  contaminated  by  mephitic  gases, 
emenating  from  the  coal  strata;  from  the  excrementitious 
deposits  of  men  and  animals;  from  the  decaying  wood- 
work of  the  mine,  lie  often  worked  in  wet  and  damp 
situations,  which  stin'ened  liis  limbs,  and  prostrated  his 
energies. 

The  general  executive  hoard  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
and  the  general  council  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  had  at  their  recent  sessions  adopted  resolutions  to 
stand  by  the  miners  in  case  they  should  make  a demand 
for  an  eight-hour  day.  The  miners’  executive  board, 
supported  by  these  powerful  unions,  adopted  a resolution 
by  an  unanimous  vote  to  inaugurate  an  eight-hour  day  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1891. 

The  general  otficers  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  were  at  this  time  engaged 
in  a bitter  controversy.  The  miners’  union  had  but 
recently  emerged  from  one  of  these  contests  and  the  ex- 
ecutive board  reminded  the  officers  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by  resolu- 
tion, that  the  only  rivalr}'-  compatible  with  the  responsible 
positions  they  occupied  was  that  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  labor,  this  reminder  being  inspired  by  recent  dear 
bought  experience. 

When  the  executive  board  met  to  complete  the  pre- 
liminary work  of  the  organization  and  put  the  machinery 
in  working  order  there  was  not  a dollar -in  the  treasury. 
The  first  tax,  which  was  due  in  the  early  part  of  February, 
was  not  sent  in  until  the  middle  of  ^lay.  The  new  or- 
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■ganization  still  maintained  its*  dual  character,  and  there 
was  still  a feeling  of  jealously,  especially  among  the 
meml^ers  of  the  secret  branch,  against  the  members  of  the 
open  branch;  they  wanted  more  liglit  before  sending  in 
their  dues.  When,  however,  the  circular  letter  was  is- 
sued from  the  general  ollice,  and  distributed  in  the  var- 
ious mining  regions  of  the  country  the  members  of  both 
branches  opened  their  purse  strings,  and  forwarded  tlieir 
levies  to  the  national  secretary-treasurer. 

As  fast  as  funds  were  received  at  the  general  office 
organizers  were  disjiatehed  to  the  various  coal  fields  of 
every  state  and  territory  to  preach  tlie  union  of  hearts 
and  hands  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  greatest 
organization  of  workingmen  of  this  or  any  other  country. 
These  disciples  of  the  mine  workers’  union  expounded  its 
principles  and  explained  its  purposes  with  the  earnestness 
of  men  who  believed  what  they  preached.  Wherever 
they  went  new  locals  were  organized  and  old  ones  res- 
urrected. 

At  the  time  the  iMine  Workers’  National  Union  was 
organized  in  January,  1890,  there  were  less  than  17,000 
members  in  both  of  the  old  organizations,  the  Knights 
of  Labor  possessing  the  larger  membership.  Before  the 
close  of  the  year  the  membership  had  more  than  doubled, 
and  there  were  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  the  national 
treasury,  and  the  organization  owed  no  man  a cent.  The 
bitter  feeling  which  divided  the  craft  had  been  nearly 
wiped  out,  there  remaining  just  enough  to  inspire  emu- 
lation without  envy. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


THE  FARM  HILL  EXPLOSION. 

TTM  SAD  accident  occurred  at  the  Hill  Farm  mine,  situ- 
JTg  ated  in  the  Connellsville  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
at  11  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  on  the  IGth  of  June,  1890. 
The  colliery  was  operated  by  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Com- 
pany, and  was  located  a mile  south  of  the  village  of  Dun- 
bar in  Fayette  county.  Tlie  mine  was  a slope,  following 
the  coal  in  its  line  of  dip;  the  main  entry  was  double, 
one  heading  being  used  for  hauling  coal,  and  the  other  as 
a man-way  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  miners.  This 
accident  created  a profound  sensation  all  over  the  country, 
not  because  of  the  number  of  lives  lost,  but  because  of  the 
noble  heroism  displayed  for  fifteen  days  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful struggle,  in  the  midst  of  imminent  peril,  to  recover 
the  imprisoned  miners  dead  or  alive. 

On  the  day  of  the  accident,  about  sixty  men  were  at 
work  in  the  mine,  one-half  of  whom  were  employed  on 
the  east  side  of  the  main  entry,  and  the  other  half  on 
the  west  side.  Four  thousand  feet  from  the  mouth  of  the 
slope,  a drill  hole,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  had  been  cut 
into  the  coal,  a few  feet  to  the  left  of  the  main  entry,  in 
a depression  of  the  fioor  of  the  coal  strata.  The  hole 
was  seven  hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  had  been  sunk  to 
raise  the  water  of  the  mine  through  it  by  a steam  pump. 
When  the  drillers  withdrew  their  tools,  the  hole  was  full 
of  water.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  fatal  catastrophe, 
John  Curran,  one  of  the  miners,  was  directed  to  cut  a 
passage  into  the  drill  hole  from  the  main  entry.  As  his 
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pick  struck  into  the  hole,  the  water  burst  put  in  a roar- 
ing stream,  and  ran  down  the  slope  along  the  dip  of  the 
coal.  The  theory  of  the  accident  is,  that  gas  was  liber- 
ated and  followed  the  water  into  the  mine,  and  that  the 
fire-damp  caught  from  one  of  the  miners’  lamps,  caused  a 
slight  explosion,  and  set  the  brattice  cloth  on  fire,  the 
brattice  cloth  in  turn  setting  the  wooden  brattice  and 
coal  pillars  on  fire. 

All  the  men  at  work  on  the  east  slope  were  on  the  in- 
take, and  were  able  to  escape  before  the  man-way  became 
filled  with  the  smoke  and  gas  of  the  fire,  although  the 
last  man  to  reach  day  in  safety,  was  nearly  overcome. 
The  miners  on  the  west  side  of  the  slope  were  on  the 
return,  and  perished  — overcome  by  the  gas  and  smoke 
while  trying  to  escape. 

When  the  smoke  began  to  emerge  from  the  burning 
mine,  the  horror  of  the  situation  paralyzed  the  stoutest 
heart.  The  relatives  of  the  imperilled  miners  ran  to  the 
slope,  wringing  their  hands  in  agony  and  despair.  Two 
daring  men,  David  Hay  and  James  Shearin,  started  down 
the  man-way.  They  met  James  Gull,  the  last  man  to 
get  out  with  his  life;  he  was  nearly  overcome  with  the 
poisoned  atmosphere,  and  implored  them  to  return,  llay 
answered,  “I  have  a son  down  there,”  and  the  two  brave 
miners  went  on  to  death. 

At  half-past  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  !Mr. 
Keighly,  the  district  mine  inspector  arrived.  There  was 
another  mine  — the  Ferguson  slope,  a mile  east  of 'the 
Hill  Farm  mine  — the  workings  of  which  had  been  holed 
through  into  those  of  the  burning  mine.  A rescuing 
party,  headed  by  the  district  mine  inspector,  ^line  Super- 
tendent  Hill,  ^[ine  Boss  Evans,  and  Hugh  Doran,  went 
down  the  Ferguson  slope  to  try  to  get  around  to  the  im-.- 

10— H.  C.  M. 
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prisoned  men,  but  the  sulYoeating  atmosphere  was  so 
dense  that  the  effort  was  abandoned.  They  penetrated 
up  the  man-way  some  distance,  and  came  upon  the  dead 
bodies  of  Hay  and  Sheiirin.  'Hie  body  of  Hay  was  still 
warm,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  resus- 
citate it.  The  gases  from  the  l)iirning  fire  made  the 
parties  sick,  and  they  were  o])liged  to  leave  the  dead  men 
wliere  they  found  tliem.  Aft(‘r  several  liours  of  fruit- 
less Init  heroic  efforts  to  reach  tlie  entomiicd  men  on  tlie 
right  workings,  the  party  returned  to  day  by  the  Fergu- 
son slope.  It  was  10  o’clock  at  night  before  the  rescuers 
came  out,  and  the  gravest  fears  for  tlieir  safety  liad  been 
entertained  liy  the  eager  multitude  outside. 

]iy  Tuesday  morning,  several  mine  inspectors  and  a 
number  of  mining  experts,  among  tliem  Itoliert  Watehorn, 
general  secretary  of  the  United  l\fine  Workers’  Xational 
Ihiion,  arrived  at  the  ill-fated  mine,  and  a eonsiiltation 
was  held  in  regard  to  a plan  to  lie  adopted  for  the  re- 
covery of  the  entombed  miners.  O'he  Cambria  Iron  Co. 
had  an  abandoned  mine,  known  as  the  Mahoning  slope, 
half  a mile  west  of  the  Hill  Farm  slope.  Communica- 
tion had  been  established  between  the  two  mines,  but  the 
roof  had  fallen  in  and  blocked  up  the  passage-way.  The 
former  mine  boss  of  the  l^^ahoning  mine,  Ih'rt  Warman, 
pointed  out  on  the  map  of  the  ^lahoning  mine,  a place 
wliere  communication  could  be  re-established  by  cutting 
a passage  *100  feet  through  a fall.  Several  hundred 
volunteers  declared  their  readiness  to  immediately  begin 
work  and  never  cease  until  the  passage-way  was  made. 
This  plan  of  reaching  the  men  was  adopted. 

The  work  of  cutting  the  passage-way  between  the  two 
mines  was  prosecuted  with  unparalleled  energy.  The 
point  selected  was  2,400  feet  down' the  Mahoning  slope. 
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Sentinels  were  placed  along  the  entry  to  prevent  the  eager 
multitude  from  passing  into  the  mine  and  blocking  up 
the  entry.  A commissary  and  a hospital  were  estab- 
lished. Physicians  and  clergymen  were  on  hand  to  ad- 
minister to  the  sick  and  emaciated,  should  any  of  the  en- 
tombed men  be  brought  out  of  the  mine  alive.  The 
wives,  mothers  and  sisters  of  the  ill-fated  men  were  there, 
and  scanned  with  eager  interest  the  faces  of  the  rescuers 
as  they  came  up  out  of  the  slope,  their  grief-stricken 
countenances  betraying  the  mental  anguish  they  were 
suffering  by  that  ^‘hope  deferred  which  maketh  the  heart 
sick^h 

The  entry  of  communication  was  made  three  feet 
wide  and  three  feet  high  and  only  one  man  could  use  the 
pick  at  a time.  Another  miner,  shovel  in  hand,  was  ready 
to  throw  the  debris  into  the  little  car  as  fast  as  it  came 
from  the  pick;  two  men  stood  ready,  rope  in  bands,  to  pull 
the  loaded  wagon  out  and  replace  it  with  an  empty  one; 
and  thus  the  work  went  on,  day  and  night  without  ceas- 
ing. When  the  entrymen  had  pentrated  450  feet  through 
the  fall,  wliich  they  were  obliged  to  timber  the  whole 
length  of  the  way,  they  encountered  a solid  pillar  of 
coal. 

The  noble  band  of  rescuers  were  disappointed,  but 
not  discouraged.  They  at  once  determined  to  cut  through 
the  pillar.  It  proved  to  be  150  foot  in  thickness,  mak- 
ing the  whole  length  of  the  excavation  710  feet.  A drill 
hole  was  kept  ahead  of  the  pick,  in  case  a body  of  gas 
might  1)0  encountered  in  breaking  into  the  old  workings. 
When  the  drill  burst  into  space,  a loud  cheer  arose  in  the 
subterranean  cavern  of  the  Mahoning  slope,  which  was 
heard  by  the  assembled  multitude  on  top,  who,  divining 
its  meaning,  joined  in  shouts  of  triumph. 
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A general  consultation  was  now  held  to  select  some  de- 
termined men  to  explore  the  workings  where  the  imprisoned 
men  were  confined.  A number  of  rescuers  clung  to  the 
hope  that  some  of  the  entombed  men  might  he  still  living, 
and  there  was  no  lack  of  volunteers  who  were  ready  to 
undertake  the  perilous  search.  Fred  Keighly,  the  dis- 
trict mine  inspector;  Hugh,  Doran,  the  mine  boss;  Robert 
Watchorn,  tlie  secretary  of  the  Miners’  National  Union, 
were  selected  to  explore  tlie  mine.  IV-fore  starting  on 
tiieir  dangerous  journey,  the  Rev.  Father  IMulady,  a 
Catholic  priest,  wlio,  with  heroic  devotion,  had  stood  by 
the  rescuers  from  the  first,  suggested  that  the  party  kneel 
in  prayer.  A Protestant  divine,  hev.  i\Ir.  Hunter, 
promptly  endor.sed  the  suggestion,  and  so  impressive  was 
the  scene,  that  every  one  present,  with  one  accord,  knelt 
and  prayed  to  the  common  Fatlier  of  all,  to  vouchsafe  His 
blessings  on  the  perilous  journey.  ’I'hcre  are  times  when 
Christianity  rises  superior  to  ritualistic  forms  and  church 
creeds,  and  this  was  one  of  them. 

Superintendent  Hill,  a man  of  high  character  and 
excellent  judgment,  who  had  been  indefatigable  in  direct- 
ing and  encouraging  the  work  of  rescue,  suggested  that 
the  explorers  take  with  them  a number  of  clothes-lines  and 
stretch  them  along  the  line  of  travel  to  serve  as  a guide  on 
the  return  journey.  Creeping  through  the  narrow  tun- 
nel, the  explorers  found  themselves  in  the  workings  of 
the  Hill  Farm  mine.  The  tunnel  served  as  an  intake, 
a stream  of  fresh  air  being  drawn  through  it  into  the  Hill 
Farm  workings,  which  drove  out  the  gases  and  replaced 
them  with  a respirable  atmosphere. 

Pursuing  their  way  over  several  falls  of  ,roof,  one  of 
which  was  so  high  that  there  was  Fardly  space  to  crawl 
over  it,  the  intrepid  explorers,  after  a long  effort  to 
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locate  the  working  places  of  the  imprisoned  miners,  came 
into  one  of  their  rooms.  They  found  a partly  loaded 
car  with  a shovel  by  its  side,  and  a number  of  picks  in 
place.  “This,”  cried  Doran,  “is  Jack  MitclielFs  room;” 
but  Jack  could  not  be  found.  The  rescuers  then,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  bank  boss,  went  to  a division  of  the 
mine  where  be  supposed  the  miners  would  retreat.  With 
quickened  pulse  and  bated  breath,  they  examined  the  place, 
but  not  a miner,  living  or  dead,  was  there.  Doran  then 
suggested  that  they  had  sought  refuge  at  the  foot  of  the ^ 
slope.  On  the  way  to  the  slope,  tliey  found  two  dinner 
buckets  and  two  blouses ; one  of  the  buckets  was  unopened  J 
the  other  was  open,  a piece  of  bread  was  lying  by  it  with 
a bite  taken  out.  “This  is  Pat  Devlin’s  bucket,” 
said  Doran.  He  had  been  eating  his  dinner  when  he 
became  alarmed,  and  ran  to  his  death  while  flying  for 
his  life.  A little  further  along,  they  came  upon  a mule 
hitched  and  harnessed  to  a trip  of  loaded  cars.  The  mule 
was  dead,  partly  decomposed  and  bloated  in  an  extraor- 
dinary manner.  ’riio  stench  from  the  dead  nnile  was  un- 
bearable, and  the  three  adventurers,  who  had  been  pro- 
vided by  the  prudent  forethought  of  Dr.  IMullen  before 
entering  the  mine  with  clothes  saturated  with  sjurits  of 
camphor,  were  obliged  to  apply  it  to  their  mouths  and 
nostrils.  To  escape  the  stench  of  the  dead  mule,  they, 
ran  into  a body  of  smoko  and  gas,  which  dimmed  the 
feeble  light  of  their  safety  lamps,  and  they  made  a break 
for  fresh  air.  Doran,  who  knew  every  foot  of  the  mine 
workings,  brought  the  party  back  to  tbe  place  where  they 
had  left  the  rope,  guided  by  the  stench  of  the  afore- 
mentioned mule.  Discouraged  and  exhausted,  they  re- 
turned to  the  Mahoning  slope,  through  the  low  and  nar- 
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row  tunnel,  bringing  with  them  the  two  dinner  buckets 
and  two  blouses. 

A meeting  of  the  wliole  rescuing  force  was  called 
hastily,  and  the  three  explorers  reported  tliat  in  their 
judgment,  the  men  were  all  dead,  and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  recover  their  bodies  until  tlie  mine  fire  was 
extinguislied.  The  sense  of  the  nu'eting  was  taken,  and 
it  was  decided  to  aliandon  tlie  searcli.  The  heavy-hearted 
rescuers  who  had  for  sixteen  days,  worked,  watched,  wait- 
ed and  prayed,  separated  after  tendering  Father  Mulady 
and  Fobert  Watchorn,  a vote  of  thanks  for  their  noble  and 
disinterested  labors. 

Watcliorn,  on  liis  return  to  Columbus,  was  presented 
witli  a gold  Vvateh  by  the  executive  board  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  at- 
tempted rescue.  It  bears  the  seal  of  the  United  ^line 
Workers  on  one  side  and  an  inscription  on  the  other, 
that  it  was  given  for  heroic  services  as  their  representative 
at  Dunbar,  June  10,  1890.  The  author  Avrote  ^Ir. 
Watchorn,  requesting  him  to  furnish  the  evidence  and 
the  names  of  the  men  who  especially  distinguished  them- 
selves at  Dunbar,  and  I quote  his  ansAver: 

“You  have  asked  me  to  mention  the  names  of  the  con- 
spicuously brave  among  the  rescuers.  You  could  not 
have  given  mo  a more  dillieult  ta.sk.  If  you  Avill  Avrite 
to  the  Dunbar  Furnace  Company  and  get  the  names  of 
all  Avho  Avere  paid  off  July  2,  1890,  for  the  Avork  in  con- 
nection Avith  the  catastrophe,  and  label  them  all  heroes, 
you  cannot  go  far  astray.” 

Fobert  Watchorn,  Avho  so  heroically  assisted  in  the 
Avork  of  rescue,  Avas  born  in  Derbyshire,  England,  in  1858, 
and  Avent  to  Avork  in  the  coal  mines  of  his  native  country 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  finding  employment  as  a trapper 
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boy.  He  joined  the  Derbyshire  and  Nottinghamshire 
Miners’  Union  in  1872.  At  tiie  ag<?  of  twenty-one, 
Watehorn  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and  found  em- 
plo)inent  in  the  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  and  again  attend- 
ed niglit  school.  Here  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor, 


and  took  his  first  lessons  in  debate  in  a local  assembly  of 
that  order,  and  was  for  several  years  its  seeretary. 

In  1888  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Pittsburg 
division  of  National  Trades  Assembly  No.  135,  Knights  of 
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Labor,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  secretary-treas- 
urer of  National  Trades  Assembly  No.  135,  and  two  years 
later,  when  N.  T:  A.  135  K.  of  L.  and  the  N.  P.  U.  con- 
solidated, and  became  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  Amer- 
iea,  he  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  secretary 
of  its  national  executive  board.  In  March,  1891,  he 
was  appointed  chief  clerk  to  the  governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  following  July,  was  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor as  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania,  a posi- 
tion he  filled  for  four  years.  In  1895,  he  was  appointed 
United  States  immigrant  inspector,  and  in  1898,  was 
sent  by  the  United  States  government  to  investigate  the 
sources  and  causes  of  the  pauper  immigration  to  the 
United  States.  In  1899,  he  was  promoted  to  the  office 
of  special  immigrant  inspector,  and  in  1900,  was  sent  to 
Poumania  and  the  Balkan  States  to  investigate  the  cause 
of  the  exodus  of  the  Poumanian  Jews  to  the  United  States. 

Wateliorn  still  retains  his  membership  in  a . local  of 
the  United  ]\rine  Workers’  Union  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  an  honorary  member  of  the  United  Workers  — this 
honor  having  been  conferred  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
national  convention,  on  his  resigning  the  office  of  secre- 
tary-treasurer in  January,  1891.  He  has  never  in  his 
life  tasted  intoxicating  drink,  nor  used  tobacco  in  any 
form,  lie  attendc'd  niglit  seliool  in  England  and  the 
United  States,  in  all  fourteen  years,  and  is  a man  of  wide 
information,  broad-minded,  a fluent  speaker,  and 
of  extraordinary  energy  of  eliaracter.  His  whole  career 
is  an  inspiration  to  miners,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  the  steep  and  thorny  path,  but  the  slippery  one 
that  holds  the  workingman  down.  ^ 
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CHAiPTER  XXIV. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION.  — MAMMOTH  MINE 
EXPLOSION. 

CHE  second  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  was  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
February  10-17,  1891,  and  was  called  to  order  by  President 
Rae  at  9 :30  a.  m.  President  Rae  informed  the  conven- 
tion that  Samuel  Gompers,  ])rcsident  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Hayes, 
Hugh  Cavanaugh,  W.  F.  and  A.  W.  Wright,  members  of 
the  executive  board  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  were  in  the 
city,  and  he  appointed  a committee  to  wait  on  these  gen- 
tlemen and  invito  them  to  address  the  convention. 

President  Rae  in  introducing  the  visitors,  explained 
the  relations  between  the  United  ^line  Workers  and  the 
two  great  labor  organizations  which  the  visitors  repre< 
sented.  Messrs.  Gompers,  W.  Wright  and  Cavanaugh 
addressed  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  organized  labor 
and  its  purposes. 

An  invitation  was  expended,  during  the  sittings  of  the 
convention  to  Governor  James  A.  Campbell,  and  Speaker 
N.  R.  Hyscll  to  address  the  convention.  The  distinguish- 
ed visitors  were  escorted  to  the  platform  amidst  the 
cheers  of  the  delegates,  both  made  speeches,  giving  the 
miners*  representatives  some  wholesome  advice. 

Speaker  ITysell  was  a miner  by  occupation,  and  had 
risen  from  the  miners*  pick  to  the  honored  position  of 
speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  great  state 
of  Ohio.  He  had  been  for  many  years  identified  with 
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the  state  organization  of  the  miners  of  Ohio,  and  was  at 
the  time  of  his  olcction  to  a seat  in  the  House  of  Repre;;^ 
sentativcs,  vice-president  of  the  state  union.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Speaker  llyseirs  speech,  tlie  lion.  John 
3tcBride,  late  president  of  tlie  Miners’  Protective  Union, 
was  called  on  to  address  the  convention. 

President  Rae  in  his  annual  address  said  in  part: 

*‘The  past  year  has  been  one  of  the  most  eventful  in 
the  history  of  miners’  organizations  in  this  country.  We 
started  out  on  comparatively  new  and  untried  ground. 
It  was  a hold  stej),  not  witlioiit  some  risk,  yet  so  full  of 
promise  as  to  justify  our  fondest  hopes.  And  although 
we  feel  that  we  have  only  begun  building  what  we  fully 
expect  to  l>e,  the  greatest  organization  of  wage-workers 
in  America,  yet  the  work  done  makes  us  feel  thankful, 
and  incites  us  to  renewed  effort  and  fresh  courage.” 

He  recommended  that  the  convention  make  provision 
for  the  establishment  of  a trade  newspaper  to  be  owned 
and  controlled  by  the  organization,  through  which  the 
questions  affecting  the  well-being  of  the  craft  could  l)e 
discussed.  He  commended  the  work  of  the  national 
executive  l)oard,  whose  labors  during  the  past  year  had 
conduced  to  make  the  work  of  the  general  officers  so  great 
a success.  Ho  closed  the  address  with  the  following  ex- 
cellent advice: 

‘‘Neither  personal  friendshij),  sectarian  pride,  nor  de- 
sire for  supremacy  in  counsels  should  govern  us  in  actions 
and  dwisions.  The  best  methods  to  bring  about  the  best 
results  and  the  most  effective  agencies  available  should 
receive  our  support.” 

The  report  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Watchorn  was  re- 
plete with  interest  and  encouragement.  Referring  to 
the  work  of  the  year  he  said: 
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‘‘We  went  forth  penniless — ^not  a dollar  at  our  com- 
mand— to  perform  the  prodigious  tasks  assigned  the  na- 
tional organization.  Our  faith  never  faltered  and  every 
expense  for  nearly  one  whole  quarter  we  cheerfully  hore 
in  anticipation  of  the  triumph  which  we  firmly  Ix'lievcd 
would  come. 

“Established  as  we  were  on  the  sound  princijilcs  of 
self-defense  and  self-preservation  we  knew  no  such  word  ' 
as  fail.  At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  our  hopes  were 
realized,  our  enemies  disquieted,  our  cause  triumphant. 
Tliousands  of  men  who  had  never  enjoyed  the  lilessings 
and  privileges  under  the  wing  of  our  union,  while  those 
of  our  forces  who  have  vainly  endeavored  for  years  to 
secure  improved  conditions  have  succeeded  in  a greater 
measure  than  in  any  period  of  their  lives.’’ 

Secretary-Treasurer  Watchorn,  e<]ually  with  President 
Rae,  recommended  the  establishment  of  an  official  news- 
paper' to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  the  organization. 
He  recommended  that  in  the  establishment  of  an  official 
organ,  provision  be  made  that. every  subscriber  who  might 
be  killed  in  the  pursuit  of  his  calling  should  be  entitled 
to  a hundred  dollars,  to  be  paid  to  the  heirs-at-law  of 
the  deceased.  The  paper  would  educate  the  miner  while 
living,  and  relieve  the  awful  distress  which  is  too  often 
bequeathed  to  the  helpless  widow  and  children  by  his 
death.  The  recommendation,  it  would  s(‘om,  was  not 
acted  upon  in  the  establishment  of  the  United  Mine 
Worlcers'  Journal.  It  is  not  too  late  to  take  up  the 
matter.  The  United  IMine  Workers’  T^nion  is  now  the 
most  powerful  organization  of  workingmen  in  the 
world.  And  it  has  come  to  stay  as  long  as  a ton  of 
coal  shall  be  mined  in  the  United  States.  The  miners 
might  with  justice  be  called  the  fathers  of  the  trades 
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union  principle  in  this  country.  Watchorn’s  recom- 
mendation is  still  worthy  of  the  most  serious  consider- 
ation of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  , -- 

The  following  officers  were  elected : 

John  B.  Rae,  re-elected  president  by  acclamation. 

Phil  IT.  Penna,  elected  vice-president. 

Patrick  McBryde,  elected  secretary-treasurer. 

W.  B.  Wilson,  elected  member  executive  board. 

John  Kane,  elected ''member  executive  board. 

W.  C.  Webb,  elected  member  executive  board. 

John  Nugent,  elected  member  executive  board. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  a committee 
of  mine  workers  went  to  Pittsburg  to  meet  a committee 
of  operators  from  the  competitive  mining  fields  to  con- 
sider a mining  scale  for  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour  day. 

After  some  discussion  of  the  scale  question.  President 
Bae  stated  to  the  operators  that  the  question  of  a shorter 
working  day  should  be  taken  up  before  the  scale,  as  it 
was  of  more  importance  than  any  question  which  would 
come  before  the  conference.  Before  taking  up  the  eight- 
hour  day  the  operators  asked  for  a recess. 

When  the  conference  met  again  the  question  was 
promptly  taken  up.  The  speeches  of  the  delegates  were 
confined  to  thirty  minutes.  Mr.  Penna,  on  behalf  of 
the  miners,  made  an  earnest  appeal  for  the  adoption  of 
the  eight-hour  day,  and  closed  his  remarks  with  the  apt 
quotation: 

‘*\^ffiether  we  work  by  the  day,  or  work  by  the  piece. 
With  a reduction  of  hours  the  wages  increase.” 

!Mr.  Robins,  speaking  for  the  operators  said  that  they 
would  not  allow  the  miners  to  dictate  how  many  hours 
they  would  run  their  mines.  Mr.  W.  P.  Rend,  however, 
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favored  granting  the  miners  an  eiiiht-liour  day.  He 
said:  believe  tlie  time  is  coming  when  eight  hours 

will  prevail  all  over  the  globe.  Postpone  the  discussion 
as  you  may,  I believe  it  will  be  adopted  in  time  in  all 


mechanical  trades.  I stand  here  before  you  favoring 
eight  hours.  All  my  colleagues  are  against  me,  and  but 
for  my  cH'orts  would  have  refused  to  discuss  the  matter.” 
Pend  proposed  as  a compromise  the  adoption  of  nine 
hours  for  the  year,  and  if  the  plan  worked  satisfactorily. 
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then  move  for  an  eight-hour  day  next  spring,  adding  ^‘that 
if  the  miners  and  operators  split  on  this  question  the 
annual  interstate  agreement  is  at  an  end.  He  would---^ 
regard  the  disruption  of  the  annual  scale  as  a calamity. 

It  had  stopped  strikes  and  lockouts  in  the  past.” 

The  question  was  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  both 
parties  in  interest.  Secretary  McBryde  making  a strong 
appeal,  which  could  not  be  answered.  The  operators, 
with  the  exception  of  W.^P.  Eend,  seemed  to  have  come 
to  the  convention  to  fight  the  eight-hour  mbvement  to  a 
finish.  Finding  that  it  was  to  no  purpose  to  insist 
further  that  the  eight-hour  day  be  granted,  the  miners 
moved  that  the  scale  be  taken  up  and  disposed  of.  On 
this  question,  equally  with  that  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
the  operators  declined  to  make  any  advances  in  settlement 
of  the  matter. 

The  miners’  representatives  having  failed  to  secure 
an  eight-hour  day  and  the  annual  scale,  Avere  left  without 
an  anchor  by  which  they  could  hold  their  tumultuous  con- 
stituencies in  line.  As  a consequence  local  strikes  broke 
out  in  every  coal  region  in  the  United  States,  and  entailed 
ten-fold  greater  losses  to  the  mining  operators,  than  the 
concession  of  the  eight-hour  day  or  the  adoption  of  the 
scale  would  have  done. 

Another  dreadful  explosion  occurred  at  the  Mammoth  • • 
mine  of  the  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  in  the  Conncllsville 
region  of  Pennsylvania,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1891. 
The  mine  was  opened  in  1875,  and  had  been  bought  by  the 
Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Co.,  a year  before  the  accident 
occurred. 

The  catastrophe  took  place  at  9 o’clock  in  the  forenoon 
in  the  workings  on  the  right  of  the  fnain  entry,  where  the 
great  majority  of  the  miiu'rs  were  ein})l()yed.  9’hc  force 
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of  the  explosion  shook  the  ground  overlying  the  subter- 
ranean excavations,  and  threw  a vast  cloud  of  smoke  and 
dust  high  in  the  air,  sending  a thrill  of  horror  through 
the  hearts  of  the  workmen  on  the  top  of  the  shaft.  The 
pews  of  the  accident  flew  over  the  neighhorhood,  and  soon 
Iiundreds  of  people  were  collecting  around  the  top  of  the 
ill-fated  pit.  The  managers  were  promptly  on  the 
ground,  and  scores  of  brave,  noble-hearted  men  volun- 
teered to  descend  the  sliaft  to  searcli  for  the  unfortunate 
miners.  Sixteen  miners  who  were  working  on  the  left 
side  of  the  main  entry,  beyond  tlie  reaeli  of  the  blast,  as 
soon  as  they  lieard  the  noise  of  the  ])urning  fire-damp, 
made  a rush  for  the  bottom  of  tlie  pit  before  tlie  after- 
damp spread  to  that  part  of  the  workings,  and  reached 
day  in  safety. 

When  the  first  corps  of  rescuers  descended  into  the 
pit,  they  encountered  a fall  of  slate  in  the  main  entry, 
against  which  a number  of  wrecked  mine  cars  were  piled 
in  hopeless  confusion.  After  clearing  away  the  debris, 
an  advance  was  made  into  the  interior,  in  the  region  of 
the  explosion.  Dead  men  Avere  encountered  in  all  di- 
rections. The  fierce  flames  of  tlie  fire-damp  and  the 
insidious  lung  poison  of  the  after-damp  had  done  tlieir 
work  — not  a living  creat\ire  had  been  spared,  except 
the  sixteen  men  \yho  had  esca])ed  before  the  rescuers  enter- 
ed the  mine.  Some  of  the  dead  were  horribly  mutilated, 
the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  explosion  having  been  raised 
off  their  feet  by  the  force  of  the  blast  and  dashed  against 
the  pillars  of  the  mine;  others  were  terribly  burned  by 
the  fire-damp;  but  the  majority  had  died  a painless  death 
from  inhaling  the  surcharged  atmosphere,  the  product  of 
the  explosion.  One  man,  who  bad  fallen  asleep  from  in- 
haling the  insidious  fire-damp,  had  been  on  his  knees 
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in  prayer  when  overcome;  his  hands  were  clasped  to- 
gether, his  eyes  upturned.  The  search  was  kept  up  all 
day  and  all  night,  and  by  morning,  all  of  the  victims  of 
the  explosion,  one  hundred  and  six  in  number,  had  been 
recovered. 

The  scenes  around  the  pit  mouth  as  the  dead  were  sent 
to  the  surface,  beggars  description.  The  friends  of  the 
dead  miners  were  overcome  with  uncontrollable  grief. 
Loud  lamentations  filled  the  air  as  the  bodies  were  sent 
to  the  surface,  and  were  scanned  by  the  stricken  relatives, 
for  husbands,  fathers,  or  brothers.  An  empty  house,  the 
property  of  the  company,  was  improvised  for  a morgue, 
and  the  work  of  preparing  the  dead  for  burial,  went  oh  all 
niglit,  the  glare  from  the  miners’  lamps  throwing  a weird 
shadow  over  the  heart-rending  scene.  Clergymen  and 
physicians  had  promptly  and  nobly  volunteered  their 
services  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  soul,  and  the  phy- 
sical care  of  the  body,  but  the  cruel  hand  of  death  had  not 
spared  a living  soul.  The  undertaker  alone  was  in  de- 
mand in  the  terrible  calamity. 

The  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Company  appropriated 
$’35,000  for  the  relief  of  the  unfortunate  families,  and  also 
provided  for  the  decent  interment  of  the  dead  ' miners. 
Th(‘  Knights  of  Pythias,  who  have  numerous  lodges  in  the 
Connellsville  region,  took  great  interest  in  raising  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  stricken  widows  and  orphans,  and  the 
powerful  organization  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  came 
promptly  forward,  to  their  assistance. 

The  IMammoth  mine  was  supjiosed  by  the  responsible 
otficers  of  the  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Company  to  be  free 
from  the  presence  of  fire-damp,  and  the  explosion  came 
upon  them  like  a thunder-clap  in  a cloudless  sky.  On 
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the  morning  of  the  catastrophe,  the  fire-boss  made  the  fol- 
lowing report  of  the  workings: 

“Mammoth  ^[ine,  Jan.  27,  1891. 

General  Manager  Lynch : 

“This  is  to  certify  that  the  undersigned  has  this  day 
(January  27,  1891,)  examined  the  working  places  in  the 
Mammoth  mine  of  the  H.  C.  Frick  Coal  and  Coke  Com- 
pany, and  find  the  same  to  be  in  a safe  condition  for  the 
miners  and  other  workmen  employed. 

William  Snaitii,  Fire  Boss.’' 

A great  deal  of  discussion  occured  after  this  explosion 
in  regard  to  the  cause  of  it;  and  the  ever-ready  excuse 
was  offered  by  the  management  of  the  mine:  ‘‘A  sudden 

outburst  of  gas.”  In  this  connection  the  following  quo- 
tation from  the  report  of  Mr.  Lionel  Brough,  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  the  British’ mine  inspctors,  throws 
valuable  light  on  the  cause  and  prevention  of  fire-damp 
explosions: 

“I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say  that  after 
great  explosions,  sudden  outbursts  of  gas  are  often  sug- 
gested as  the  cause  of  the  calamity;  again,  doors  left  open, 
tobacco  smoking,  lamps  tampered  with  — anything  .in 
fact  except  the  true  cause  — insufficient  ventilation.  It 
matters  but  little  which  may  be  the  prevailing  danger  — 
fire-damp  or  black-damp  — thorough  searching  venti- 
lation, never  neglected,  will  sweep  both  or  either  speedily 
away.” 

Two  days  after  this  calamity,  the  general  officers  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  visited  the  mine,  and  drew  up 
the  following  appeal  to  the  governor  and  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania: 
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*'To  His  Excellency,  Robert  E.  Patterson,  Governor;  and 
the  Honorable,  the  Senate  and  House  of  Represenz. 
tatives,  of  Pennsylvania,  Greeting: 

“Standing,  as  we  do,  by  the  open  graves  of  our 
brothers,  whose  lives  have  been  suddenly  and  violently 
taken  in  the  frightful  ^Mammoth  disaster,  our  hearts 
bleeding  and  tom  while  we  witness  the  interment  of  recent 
comrades,  we  hear  the  orphans’  wail,  and  the  widows^ 
despairing  cry;  and  feeling  our  helplessness  most  keenly, 
we  appeal  to  you  to  come  to  our  aid.  Many  kind  offers 
of  aid  have  been  made,  and  to  all  the  generous  souls  who 
responded,  we  feel  deeply  grateful.  While  we  appreciate 
the  timely  succor  which  comes  with  true  American  prompt- 
ness and  generosity,  wo  are  fully  conscious  that  kindness 
and  liberality  on  the  part  of  a charitable  public  is  not  all 
that  is  necessary.  We  accept  these  offerings  most  gladly; 
but  we  appeal  to  your  hlxccllency,  and  to  the  Honorable 
Senate  and  House  of  Eepreson tatives  to  come  to  our  aid 
and  throw  around  our  craftsmen  the  strong  protecting 
arm  of  the  great  Keystone  state.  ‘Prevention  is  better 
than  cure’  is  an  old  maxim,  and  we  believe  that  it  was 
never  more  truthfully  illustrated  than  in  our  case.  Over 
150,000  of  our  brothers  daily  enter  the  respective  mines  of 
the  state. 

“In  addition  to  the  hardships  incident  to  working  un- 
derground the  minors  are  in  many  instances  in  constant 
danger  of  meeting  the  same  fate  that  last  Tuesday  shocked 
the  entire  country.  Many  of  the  mines  of  this  region 
are  exceptionally  dangerous;  and  as  the  workings  are  ex- 
tended, the  dangers  are  multiplied.  The  present  methods 
to  protect  life  and  property  are  altogether  inadequate, 
and  frecpiently  unreliable.  The  defects  in  our  mining 
laws  make  it  difhcult  to  locate  rsponsihility ; and  it  is  to 
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be  feared  that  a certain  amount  of  carelessness  is  the 
result.  In  this  hour  of  our  great  sorrow,  face  to  face 
witli  the  danger  and  misery  to  which  our  craftsmen  are 
exposed,  we  invoke  protection  for  the  helpless  and  the 
suffering. 

John  B.  Bae, 

^las.  Workman  & Brest. 

Robert  Watchorn, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Peter  Wise, 

United  ^line  Workers. 

C.  M.  Parker, 

United  Mine  Workers.” 

The  day  following  the  dreadful  accident,  the  Legis- 
lature passed  a joint  resolution  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  governor,  of  a special  commission  to  visit  the 
ill-fated  mine  and  searchingly  investigate  the  cause  of  the 
explosion.  The  Legislature  also  made  provision  for  the 
appointment  by  the  governor  of  two  separate  commissions, 
one  for  the  bituminous,  and  tlie  other  for  the  anthracite 
mines  of  the  state,  to  consist  of  eight  practical  miners, 
eight  mining  operators,  and  eight  mine  inspectors  for 
eacli  commission,  to  frame  new  mining  bills  for  each  of 
these  coal  fields. 

The  mine  inspectors  were  expected  to  act  as  a balance 
between  the  operators  and  miners,  and  to  a great  extent 
that  expectat'on  was  fulfilled,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  operators  who  were  employers  of  men,  were  al- 
ways in  a position  to  grant  little  favors,  while  the  miners 
had  no  favors  at  their  disposal.  Some  of  the  mine  in- 
speelors  were  influenced  by  that  circumstance,  hut  to  their 
credit  be  it  said,  most  of  them  acted  in  accordance  with 
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wliat  they  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  those  engaged 
in  mining.  The  miners  on  the  commission  proposed  that 
tlie  mines  should  be  ventilated  by  a system  of  air  splits. 
The  system  of  splitting  the  ventilating  current  was 
adopted  and  a compromise  made  on  sixty-five  persons  to 
each  division.  The  mining  law  required  one  hundred 
feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  person  employed  in  the 
mine.  The  miners’  representatives  contended  for  an 
amendment  making  the  quantity  two  hundred  cubic  feet 
per  minute ; a compromise  was  eventually  agreed  to  on  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  per  minute.  The  amendment  was 
strongly,  almost  bitterly,  opposed  by  those  operators  whose 
mines  did  not  generate  fire-damp.  They  insisted  that 
mines  which  did  not  generate  inflammable  air  did  not 
require  more  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  to  make 
them  safe.  The  contention  of  the  miners  was  that  while 
explosions  did  not  occur  in  mines  generating  carbonic 
oxide  (white-damp)  and  carbonic  acid  (black-damp) 
yet  the  insidious  effects  of  those  gases  destroyed 
more  men  by  the  slow  process  of  miners’  asthma  than  were 
injured  or  killed  by  explosions,  the  great  difference  being 
that  by  explosions  a number  were  killed  at  a time,  and 
the  community  horrified  by  it;  while  the  killing  process, 
through  the  agency  of  the  other  gases  mentioned,  did  not 
attract  public  attention  because  men  were  not  destroyed 
suddenly.  Black-damp  being  much  heavier  than  air,  re- 
quired a strong  current  to  remove  it,  while  fire-damp 
being  much  lighter  than  air,  could  be  easily  removed  if 
the  air  current  w^as  carried  to  reach  it.  A clause  was 
inserted  requiring  that  the  stoppings  between  the  main 
intake  and  main  return  airways  be  built  of  masonry, 
laid  in  cement  or  mortar.  In  the  definition  of  terms, 
adopted  as  part  of  the  proposed  law,  the  mine  foreman 
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was  declared  to  be  the  agent  of  the  operator,  having  charge 
of  all  the  inside  workings  of  the  mine.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  of  the  commission,  the  report  was  signed  by 
the  eight  mine  inspectors  and  the  eiglit  miners.  The 
miners  on  the  commission  conceded  a number  of  points 
while  the  bill  was  being  formulated  which  they  would  not 
have  conceded  but  for  the  hope  of  getting  a unanimous 
report.  The  operators  not  only  refused  to  sign  it  but 
sent  a lobby  to  Harrisburg  to  secure  the  defeat,  of  the 
measure.  W.  B.  Wilson  was  selected  by  the  mine  in- 
spectors and  miners  to  go  to  Harrisburg  and  endeavor 
to  have  the  Legislature  adopt  the  report.  There  was 
little  ditTiculty  in  inducing  the  lower  house  to  pass  the 
measure,  but  it  was  lield  up  in  the  Senate  committee  on 
mines  and  mining,  of  winch  Mr.  Thompson,  from  Dauphin 
county,  an  anthracite  coal  operator  and  attorney,  was 
chairman,  and  was  reported  too  late  for  the  Senate  to  take 
action  upon  it. 

In  the  session  of  1893,  the  bill  was  again  introduced, 
a lobby  of  operators,  headed  by  W.  P.  DeArmitt, 
Alexander  Dempster,  of  Pittsburg,  and  Winfield  Scott 
Nearing,  of  Morris  Pun,  went  before  the  mine  committee 
to  oppose  the  bill.  A conference  was  held  between  the  oper- 
ators present  and  John  A.  Cairnes,  James  White,  James 
Sweeny,  and  others  representing  the  miners,  at  which  a 
modifeation  of  the  report  of  the  commission  was  agreed 
to,  and  the  operators  withdrew  their  opposition  when  the 
modifed  bill  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature  and  signed  by 
the  governor.  The  important  modifications  made  were 
the  removal  of  the  clause  making  mine  foremen  the  agents 
of  the  operators,  the  abolition  of  the  section  requiring 
main  stoppings  to  be  built  of  masonry  laid  in  cement  or 
mortar,  and  the  amendment  of  the  article  on  ventilation 
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tliiit  mines  not  generating  fire-damp,  were  only  required 
to  have  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each 
person  employed. 

A number  of  accidents  of  a similar  character  to  this 
catastrophe,  but  less  destructive  to  life,  had  occurred  from 
time  to  time  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  same  year  in  which  the  Dun- 
bar explosion  occurred,  the  South  Wilkesbarre  shaft  ex- 
ploded, killing  a number  of  miners,  whose  bodies  had  not 
yet  been  recovered.  The  Legislature,  as  already  stated, 
made  provision  for  a commission  of  anthracite  mining  ex- 
perts, similar  to  the  soft  coal  commission,  which  formu- 
lated a bill  for  the  better  protection  oftlie  lives  and  safety 
of  the  hard  coal  miners,  which  was  promptly  enachal  into 
a law. 

The  appointment  of  the  mine  inspectors  by  the  gov- 
ernor, has  never  commanded  the  approval  of  the  miners  of 
the  anthracite  field.  An  act  was  passed  in  June,  1901, 
making  provision  for  the  nomination  and  election  of  these 
officers  by  I/allot,  under  the  general  laws  of  the  common- 
wealth, the  first  election  to  take  place  in  November,  190‘L 
All  candidates,  to  be  eligible  for  nomination,  must  be  ex- 
amined by,  and  pass  a board  of  examiners,  and  receive  a 
certificate  of  competency;  otherwise  the  election  would  be 
illegal  and  void.  The  operation  and  results  of  this  law 
will  be  watched  with  great  interest  by  the  miners  in  every 
coal  field  of  the  United  States,  who  generally  and  justly 
complain,  that  the  office  of,  mine  inspector,  originally 
created  in  the  interest  of  the  subterranean  population, 
has  been  prostituted  to  political  purposes,  the  inspector 
too  often  being  selected  not  by  reason  of  special  fitness  for 
the  position,  but  because  of  supposed  influence  as  a pro- 
fessional politician,  or  as  a reward  for  party  services. 
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The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  new  organization 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1890,  as  shown  by  the 
hooks  of  Secretary-Treasurer  Robert  Watchorn,  were  as 


follows: 

Receipts  — General  Fund  $13,732  47 

Receipts  — Defense  Fund  35,181  29 


Total ......$48,913  76 

Expendituress  — General  Fund.  .$13,602  57 
Expenditures  — Defense  Fund...  19,967  11 

. Total 33,569  68 


Balance  on  hand  Dec.  31,  1891 $15,344  08 


The  expenditures  had  been  incurred  in  payment  of 
officers’  salaries,  including  salaries  and  expenses  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  board;  telegrams;  stationary; 
printing;  postage;  supplies  for  locals,  and  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  office.  Nearly  twenty  thousand  dollars 
had  been  expended  in  conducting  a number  of  strikes  — a 
costly  luxury. 

The  organizers  who  had  been  sent  out  to  preach  the 
gospel  of  united  effort  had  done  good  work.  During  the 
year  one  hundred  and  sixteen  new  locals  had  been  added 
in  about  equal  number  from  the  two  branches  of  the  union. 
The  bitter  feeling  which  rent  the  two  unions  while  they 
had  separate  and  independent  organizations,  had  in  great 
measure  disappeared. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE  OONNELLSVILLE  STRIKE. 

CHE  Union  furnace,  erected  on  Dunbar  Creek  in  Fay- 
ette county,  in  1791,  was  the  first  furnace  to  use 
coke  in  what  is  now  the  Connellsville  coke  region.  Can- 
non halls  used  by  General  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  New 
Orleans,  were  cast  at  this  pioneer  furnace.  After  Gen- 
eral Arthur  St.  Clair  was  rcmo\x'd  from  the  governorship 
of  the  South-Western  Territory,  he  moved  to  this  region 
and  built  a fine  home  for  those  early  days.  He  erected 
the  Hermitage  furnace  on  !Mill  creek,  two  miles  east  of 
Ligonier,  in  Westmoreland  county,  hoping  by  this  ven- 
ture to  retrieve  his  fortune,  which  he  had  lost  during  the 
Revolutionary  War;  but  the  enterprise  proved  a failure; 
he  lost  all  he  had,  and  died  in  poverty  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  in  a little  log  cabin  on  Chestnut  Ridge  mountain. 

iM.  ]\[.  Cochran,  was  the  father  of  the  coke  industry 
of  the  Connellsville  region.  In  1843  he  built  two  boats 
on  the  Youghegehny  river,  which  he  loaded  with  coke 
and  shipped  by  river  to  Cincinnati.  He  found  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  coke,  but  finally 
induced  Miles  Greenwood,  the  principal  iron  manufac- 
turer of  the  Queen  City  of  the  west,  to  make  a test  of  it. 
Greenwood  was  agreeably  surprised  at  its  wonderful  heat- 
ing power,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  melted  the  pig  iron. 
He  bouglit  both  boat-loads,  and  told  Cochran  to  go  home 
and  send  liini  all  the  coke  he  could  make. 

The  development  of  the  coke  industry  of  this  region 
has  been  phenomenal.  It  now  furnishes  employment  to 
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30,000  — the  leading  company  being  the  H.  C.  Frick 
Coke  Company.  When  the  strike  of  1891  was  inaugu- 
rated this  company  owned  and  operated  forty  mines,  nine 
thousand  coke  ovens,  and  gave  employment  to  nearly  ten 
thousand  men. 

In  the  Connellsville  region  the  National  Mine  Work- 
ers possessed  a large  membership,  the  great  majority  of 
which  belonged  to  the  secret  wing  of  the  organization. 
The  rate  of  wages  was  not  satisfactory  to  tlie  miners,  and 
they  were  restless.  In  the  first  week  of  February,  1891, 
the  rc])rescntntives  of  the  Connellsville  coke  miners  met 
a committee  of  the  operators  to*  discuss  the  wage  ques- 
tion. A suspension  for  ten  days  was  agreed  on  to  allow 
delegates  to  attend  the  annual  convention  which  was  to 
meet  in  Columbus  on  the  ninth  of  the  month.  The 
Connellsville  delegation  laid  their  grievances  before  the 
convention,  which  promised  to  stand  by  the  coke  workers, 
in  case  the  companies  declined  to  accede  to  an  advance  of 
wages.  The  delegates  were  however  advised  not  to 
precipitate  a*  strike  until  after  the  first  of  3[ay,  the  date 
on  which  a general  demand  was  to  be  made  by  all  the 
miners  of  the  United  States  for  the  inauguration  of  the 
eight-hour  day. 

Early  in  March,  however,  a conflict  was  precipitated 
by  the  operators,  who,  without  consulting  the  miners’ 
officials,  posted  up  notices  to  the  effect  that  a reduction 
of  wages  had  become  necessary,  and  that,  mining  em- 
ployes would  be  required  to  work  nine  hours  a day  f3r  the 
next  three  years.  The  miners  struck,  and  demanded  the 
eight-hour  day  as  a condition  of  returning  to  w'ork.  This 
sudden  and  unexpected  turn  of  affairs  of  the  Connclls- 
ville  miners  and  operators,  disarranged  the  plans  of  the 
National  Union.  President  Pae,  Secretary  ^fePryde 
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and  other  oflicials  visited  the  Connellsville  region  and  en- 
deavored to  effect  an  honorable  compromise;  and  would' 
liave  succeeded  but  for  the  stubborn  folly  of  a number  of 
the  local  leaders.  !Mr.  Lynch,  the  general  manager  of 
the  Prick  Coal  and  Coke  Company,  became  exasperated 
with  the  home  delegates  and  broke  off’  all  negotiations 
looking  to  a eoinpromise,  and  declared  his  pur])Ose  to  light 
the  strike  to  a finish. 

Tn  this  per])lexity  President  Pae  sent  for  Samuel 
Cornpers,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Lal)or. 
This  formidable  labor  union,  together  with  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  which  was  still  strong  in  numbers  and  influence, 
had  promised  the  miners  to  stand  by  them  in  case  the  min- 
ing operators  declined  to  concede  the  eight-hour  day  on 
the  ensuing  first  of  May.  President  Pae  stated  the  sit\i- 
ation  in  the  Connellsville  coke  region  to  the  chief  of  the 
American  Fcderacion  and  implored  him  to  recognize  tire 
strike  as  the  first  step  taken  by  the  miners  to  enforce  the 
eight-hour  day.  Gompers  peremptorily  declined  to 
change  the  date  for  the  inauguration  of  the  movement. 
This  decision  practically  cut  the  miners’  union  off  from 
receiving  assistance  from  the  American  Federation  in 
support  of  the  Connellsville  strike. 

The  National  Organization  supported  the  strike  with 
funds  from  its  own  treasury,  and  the  strike  went  on, 
neither  of  the  combatants  exhibiting  any  disposition  to 
give  up  the  fight.  The  national  executive  board  issued 
a circular  letter  to  tlie  miners  of  the  United  States  ap- 
pealing for  voluntary  contributions  to  help  the  strikers, 
and  the  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 

The  great  majority  of  the  Connellsville  coke  and  mine 
workers  were  Slavs,  Huns  and  Poles,  and  until  this  sus- 
pension occurred,  were  regarded  by  the  American  miners 
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as  a servile  people,  ready  to  accept  any  wages  their  em- 
ployers would  offer,  and  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  mine 
bosses  and  superintendents,  without  question.  But  dur- 
ing the  strike  they  displayed  the  haughty  and  fierce  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  Their  stubborn  and  enduring 
fight  incensed  the  mining  operators,  who  as  a last  resort 
to  break  the  strike  threw  the  foreigners  out  of  the  com- 
pany houses,  by  due  process  of  law.  They  resisted  tlie 
sheriff  and  his  deputies,  and  several  of  the  Slavs  were 
shot.  Even  the  Slav  women  showed  fight,  shaking  their 
fists  in  the  faces  of  the  sheriff’s  deputies,  as  these  officials 
performed  their  disagreeable  duty. 

During  the  strike  the  state  militia  was  called  out;  a 
riot  occurred  at  ]\Ioorwood  and  a number  of  the  strikers 
were  killed.  The  strike  was  lost  wlien  this  condition  of 
affairs  was  reached.  The  financial  resources  of  the 
National  Union  were  in  wretched  condition  when  the  end 
came,  and  as  the  mining  compani^  made  it  a condition 
of  re-employment  that  the  miners  should  abandon  the 
union,  the  National  Organization  lost  sixteen  thousand 
members. 

In  accordance  Avith  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means  at  the  last  national  convention, 
the  national  executive  board  purchased  the  necessary  out- 
fit from  tlie  funds  of  the  treasury  to  establish  an  official 
newspaper,  to  be  known  as  the  United  Mine  Workers* 
Joimial.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  was  issued  from 
the  general  office,  April  IGth,  1801.  It  Avas  a six-column 
paper  of  eiglit  pages,  and  presented  a very  neat  and  hand- 
some appearance.  It  introduced  itself  to  public  favor 
in  an  ably  prepared  valedictory,  the  folloAving  extract  being 
the  opening  paragraph : 
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accordance  with  the  desire  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  expressed  through  their  delegates  at 
the  recent  convention  in  Columbus,  the  United  Mine 
Workers*  Journal  introduces  itself  to  the  public,  and  es- 
pecially to  those  whose  interests  it  will  guard,  and  foster, 
and  whose  patronage  it  expects.  The  Journal  makes  its 
appearance  in  response  to  a long-felt  want  — that  of  a 
fearless  advocate  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the 
mine  workers.  It  will  be  dauntless  and  earnest  without 
catering  to  either  the  selfish  prejudices  or  passions;  truth- 
ful in  its  presentation  of  facts  and  figures;  open  and  fair 
in  discussion.” 

The  annual  subscription  price  of  the  Journal  was 
placed  at  a dollar  and  a half,  but  was  soon  reduced  to  a 
dollar.  The  paper  was  edited  temporarily  by  a practical 
printer  until  a miner  of  intelligence  and  education,  tact 
and  judgment,  could  be  selected  to  take  charge  of  it. 

The  editorial  mantle  fell  on  the  shoulders  of  John 
Kane.  He  was  of  English  birth  and  had  been  a miner 
from  early  boyhood,  and  was  largely  a self-taught  man. 
He  had  been  a devoted  adherent  to  the  trades  union  prin- 
ciple all  his  life  and  when  called  to  the  editorial  chair 
was  a member  of  the  national  executive  board  of  the 
United  31ine  Workers  of  America.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  an  earnest  student  of  those  economic  questions 
which  gave  birth  and  development  to  the  labor  movement 
in  the  United  States,  and  was  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  work  assigned  him.  Under  his  editorial  manage- 
ment the  paper  took  and  held  high  rank  among  the  ably 
edited  trades  union  papers  of  the  United  States. 

Kane  was  fair  and  courteous  in  statement,  able  and  dig- 
nified in  discussion,  writing  up  fo  the  intelligence  of  his 
readers,  and  endeavored  to  represent  the  best  thought  of 
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the  miners.  He  never  catered  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
hot-headed  men,  who  sometimes  get  to  the  front  and  lead 
the  miners  to  wreck  and  ruin.  He  was  vice-president 
of  the  National  Union,  when  he  died,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight  years.  No  man  in  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor  was  ever  followed  to  his  grave  by  more  sincere 
mourners.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  erect- 
ed a monument  to  his  memory. 

When  tlie  question  of  owning  and  controlling  a trade 
paper  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  national  conven- 
tion there  was  considerable  opposition  manifested,  not 
on  account  of  its  necessity,  but  because  of  tlie  gratitude 
the  miners  owed  to  a numl)er  of  trade  papers  wliich 
had  stood  by  them  in  all  their  conflicts  with  their  em- 
ployers. Notably  among  these  was  the  National  Labor 
Tribune  of  Pittsburg,  which  from  the  first  day  of  its 
publication  had  been  the  steadfast  friend  of  the  mine 
workers  of  the  United  States. 

The  National  Labor  Tribune  was  founded  by  Thomas 
A.  Armstrong  of  Pittsburg  in  1874.  Armstrong  devoted 
his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  labor,  was  prominent  in 
labor  circles  and  wa-s  tlie  Greenback  candidate  for  gov- 
ernor of  Pennsylvania,  when  the  public  mind  demanded 
that  a Greenback  dollar  should  be  made  equivalent  in 
purchasing  power  to  a dollar  in  gold.  He  died  univer- 
sallv  respected  by  the  working-men  of  America,  who 
erected  a monument  to  his  memory. 

In  addition  to  the  National  Labor  Tribune,  the 
Trades  Journal  of  Pittsburg,  the  Scottsdale  Independ- 
ent, the  Uoutsdale  Advance,  the  Wage  Earners*  Jour- 
nal, the  j\[assillon  Independent,  the  Lonaconing  Re- 
view, the  Spring  Valley  Gazette,  the  Blossburg  Adver- 
tiser, the  Alabama  Sentinel  and  a number  of  other 
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papers  had  done  valiant  service  for  the  miners.  The 
concensus  of  opinion,  however,  was  that  there  could  not 
be  too  many  labor  papers  published ; that  there  was  worlc 
for  all  to  do;  and  that  the  condition  of  the  mine  work- 
ers of  America  had  made  it  an  imperative  necessity  for 
the  organization  to  own  and  control  its  own  journal. 

On  the  17th  of  April  a committee  of  tlie  United 
Mine  Workers,  consisting  of  John  B.  Bae,  Patrick 
MeBryde,  John  P.  Jones  and  John  Nugent,  issued  an 
address  to  the  miners  of  the  United  States,  reviewing  the 
mining  situation,  and  di’scribing  the  failure  of  the  miners’ 
delegates  to  si'ciire  any  c‘oncessions  from  the  operators. 
The  miners  were  ordered  to  strike  on  the  first  of  ilay  to 
enforce  the  eight-hour  day.  The  order  was  not  favor- 
ably received  by  the  miners,  either  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized; and  the  national  executive  board  and  district  pres- 
idents were  summoned  to  headquarters  for  consultation. 

The  situation  \ras  carefully  gone  over  in  its  aggregate 
and  in  its  parts.  Tlie  advices  from  tlie  various  coal  fields 
showed  that  the  miners  were  divided  in  opinion  touching 
the  propriety  of  a strike  at  this  time.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  w^as  believed  that  the  strike  wmuld  be  a 
failure.  Another  circular  letter  was  prepared  and  issued 
by  the  committee  countermanding  the  strike  order. 

The  movement  for  the  eight-hour  day  had  been  a 
chapter  of  accidents.  The  premature  strike  of  the  Con- 
nollsville  district;  the  obstinacy  of  the  local  leaders  to 
accept  a compromise;  the  failure  of  the  Federation  of 
Labor  to  endorse  the  strike;  the  apathy  of  the  miners 
themselves,  presented  to  the  general  officials  no  alternative 
but  to  order  a precipitate  retreat. 

The  vacillating  policy  pursued  by  the  general  officers,  in 
dealing  witli  the  eight-hour  movement,  greatly  w'cakened 
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the  influence  of  President  Rae  among  the  miners  of  the 
country.  The  miners  of  Iowa  paid  no  attention  to  tlie 
circular  letter  countermanding  the  strike  order.  On  the 
first  of  May  they  made  a demand  on  their  employers  for 
an  eight-hour  day.  The  o})orators  declined  to  concede 
it,  and  the  miners  struck.  A number  of  the  companies 
granted  the  eight-hour  demand  as  a result. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  books  of  the  secre- 
tary-treasurer showed  that  although  $12,000  had  liecn  ex- 
pended for  defense  purposes,  and  $10,000  for  offlcers’  and 
organizers’  salaries,  the  organization  had  $G,595  in  the 
treasury.  The  following  statement  gives  the  income  and 
expenditures  from  February  17,  1891,  to  January  31, 
1892. 

INCOME. 

Received  from  Robert  \Vatchorn.$17,570  33 

Gemu-al  Income  10,226  91 

Income  from  sale  of  supplies....  1,055  75 

Income  from  defense  fund 31,902  37 

]\Iiscellaneous  3,121  75 

Income  from  31.  W.  Journal....  6,748  67 

Total... $70,025  78 

EXrKNDlTUUES. 

Ollicers’  and  organizers’  salaries.  .$10,137  14 

Officers’  ex])enses 1,575  21 

For  defense  purposes  ' 42,158  25 

Expended  miscellaneous  fund...  2,957  12 
United  3Iine  Workers’  Journal..  6,602  66 

Total 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  31,  1892 . . 


$63,430  38- 
$6,595  40 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

GOVEBNOR  MCKINLEY  ADDEESSES  THE  CONVENTION.  — THE 
FAIRMONT  STRIKE.  — COAL  CREEK  STRIKE.  — PANIC 
OF  1893.  — THE  SUSPENSION  OF  1894. 

HE  third  amuial  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  met  in  Druid  Hall,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  189:?.  President  Rae  informed  the  delegates 
that  Governor  William  iMclvinley  would  address  the  con- 
vention. Two  delegati‘S  were  appointed  to  w-ait  on  the 
governor  and  escort  him  to  the  hall.  The  governor  ad- 
dressed the  convention  as  follows: 

“Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  — 
I have  ran  away  for  a moment  from  my  oHlcial  duties  to 
give  3'ou  greeting  and  to  welcome  you,  the  representatives 
of  the  miners  of  the  United  States,  to  the  state  caj)ital  of 
Ohio.  There  is  nothing  too  good  for  you  in  Ohio.  We 
feel  honored  and  grateful  to  have  you  in  our  midst  today 
— the  representatives  of  the  most  important  interest  in 
this  the  greatest  iron  producing  country  in  the  world. 
Your  product  furnishes  tlie  motive  power  which  creates 
tlie  great  wealth  of  our  country.  There  is  coal  mined  in 
twenty-five  states  of  the  union.  The  coal  area  is  three 
hundred  thousand  square  miles;  the  entire  area  of  the 
world  is  four  hundred  thousand,  so  that  we  represent 
three-fourths  of  the  whole. 

In  1850  we  mined  seven  million,  two  hundred  and 
twenty— five  thousand  tons  of  coal.  In  1880  we  mined 
seventy-one  million  tons  of  coal.‘  Last  year  our  pro- 
duct had  reached  over  a hundred  million  tons.  We  have 
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zinc  and  lead,  gold  and  silver  and  nickel,  and  although  it 
was  once  said  that  we  had  no  tin  in  this  country  — that 
it  all  came  from  Great  Britain  or  the  Straits  of  Mallaca, 
yet  it  has  been  found  in  the  Dakotas,  California,  and  in 
two  or  more  of  the  southern  states.  The  more  tin  we 
manufacture  the  more  coal  will  be  used;  the  more  men 
wanted  to  mine  it,  and  more  wages  will  be  j)aid. 

“We  have  every  thing  in  this  country;  like  the  sign 
in  the  variety  sliops,  ‘any  thing  you  don’t  see  just  call 
for  it.’  It  is  a great  industry  you  represent;  and  the 
third  state  in  coal  production  in  the  United  States  bids 
you  welcome.  I am  glad  to  meet  you  this  morning,  but 
will  not  detain  you  in  the  business  which  has  called  you 
together.” 

John  B.  Kae  declined  to  be  a candidate  for  re-election 
to  the  office  of  president  of  the  organization,  and  was 
elected  an  honorary  member.  The  following  officers 
were  elected:  John  McBride,  president;  Phil  II.  Penna, 

vice-president;  Patrick  McBryde  secretary-treasurer. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  third  con- 
vention President  McBride  addressed  circular  letters  to 
the  operators  of  the  competitive  states  making  inquiry 
whether  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  miners’  represen- 
tatives in  a joint  conference,  to  formulate  an  annual  scale 
of  wages  to  govern  the  year.  The  replies  of  the  mining 
companies  were  not  promising.  They  claimed  that, 
owing  to  the  downward  tendency  of  the  market  they  could 
not  see  their  way  clear  to  enter  into  an  annual  agreement 
at  tlie  present  time. 

Failing  to  secure  a joint  convention,  IMcBride  was  suc- 
cessful in  bringing  the  miners  and  operators  together  in 
each  of  the  states  composing  the  competitive  field.  Separ- 
ate conventions  were  held  between  the  miners  and  opcr- 
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ators  of  Ohio,  at  which  a scale  was  agreed  on.  At  the 
joint  meeting  of  the  Pittsburg  miners  and  operators  there 
was  a great  deal  of  friction  which  had  to  be  overcome 
before  the  two  interests  could  come  to  an  understanding. 
In  Indiana  the  organization  was  weak,  and  non-union 
minors  indifferent.  Tlie  operators  took  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  propose  a reduction,  but  the  prevailing  scale 
rates  .were  finally  adopted.  In  the  Pittsburg  district  of 
Kentucky,  and  the  Jellico  district  of  Tennessee,  partial  set- 
tlements were  made.  In  the  state  of  Illinois  there  was 
seareely  the  skeleton  of  the  organization  left,  and  nothing 
was  accomplished. 

The  year  1892  was  remarkable  for  its  freedom  from 
strikes.  There  were  several  skirmishes  but  only  two 
battles.  The  first  occurred  at  Fairmont,  West  Virginia; 
the  .second  at  Coal  Creek,  Tennessee. 

In  the  Fairmont  district  the  organization  had  but  re- 
cently obtained  a firm  foothold,  and  the  miners,  who  had 
not  yet  become  desciplined  in  its  ethics,  rushed  into  the 
strike  without  notifying  the  general  oflice.  The  miners 
made  a demand  for  higher  wages,  which  the  companies  de- 
clined to  grant.  The  leaders  called  on  the  national  or- 
ganization for  financial  assistance.  An  investigation 
into  the  merits  of  the  suspension  by  order  of  the  national 
executive  board,  discovered  that  neither  the  market  con- 
ditions, nor  the  wages  paid  in  competing  district.^,  war- 
ranted a demand  for  an  advance,  and  President  McBride 
ordered  the  strikers  back  to  work. 

The  operators,  taking  advantage  of  their  triumph,  dis- 
charged the  strike  leaders,  and  declined  to  recognize  the 
national  union,  holding  it  responsible  for  the  strike.  The 
miners  made  it  a condition  of  abandoning  the  strike  that 
the  discharged  men  be  reinstated,  and  in  this  contention 
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received  and  deserved  the  countenance  of  the  national  ir 
executive  board.  The  companies  would  not  permit  the  * 
leaders  to  return  to  work,  and  the  men  renewed  the  strike.  I 

The  strikers,  although  lacking  in  both  discipline  and  * 
experience,  made  a gallant  fight.  They  were  finally  de-  | 
feated,  and  were  required  to  renounce  allegiance  to  the 
union. 

The  strike  in  Tennessee  was  organized  against  the  j; 
convict  system.  Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  mines  in 
Tennessee  and  Alabama  convicts  had  been  leased  out  to 
the  coal  companies  at  so  much  per  head,  their  labor  com- 
ing into  direct  competition  with  that  of  free  labor.  The 
miners  had  long  made  a fruitless  effort  to  rid  themselves 
of  this  incubus.  They  now  determined  to  try  conclu- 
sions  in  a strike.  New  hands  wore  brought  to  supercede  ^ 
the  strikers,  and  the  militia  was  called  out.  The  moun- 
taineers of  Tennessee,  wlio  are  utterly  brave,  got  out  their  . 
fighting  tools  and  clashed  with  the  militia,  ^lany  of  the 
strikers  were  arrested,  tried  and  convicted. 

These  Tennessee  miners  did  not  belong  to  the  ^line 
Workers’  Union,  but  they  received  and  deserved  the  sym- 
pathy and  assistance  of  the  national  organization.  The 
American  Federation  of  Labor  donated  five  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  defense  of  the  men  who  in  their  zeal  to  rid 
tliemselves  from  association  with  criminals,  had  trans- 
gressed the  law. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  year  there  was  a revival  of 
business  and  when  the  fourth  annual  convention  met 
President  McBride  advised  the  delegates  to  demand  an! 
advance  of  five  cents  per  ton,  stating  that  market  con- 
ditions warranted  the  demand,  but  that  concert  of  action, 
and  a bold  front  were  necessary  to  secure  it.  The  oper- 
ators declined  to  concede  the  five  cents,  counting  on  the 
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iiidilTerencc  and  lack  of  organization  among  the  miners, 
and  the  demand  fell  dead.  _ 

President  McBride  and  his  advisers  felt  keenly  the 
difHculties  of  leadership  during  the  financial  crisis  of  1893. 
To  lead  the  craft  into  a strike  was  to  kick  against  the 
pricks.  The  radical  element,  who  knew  how  to  pull  down, 
but  not  how  to  build  up,  opened  the  vials  of  their  wrath 
on  the  devoted  heads  of  the  general  officers,  and  they  did 
after  their  kind. 

Beduction  after  reduction  trod  upon  each  others  heals, 
so  fast  they  followed.  In  the  Pittsburg  district  the 
rate  of  mining  fell  from  seventy-nine  to  fifty  cents  or 
less.  'Hiere  was  not  half  work  for  the  toiling  masses  in 
any  of  tlie  trades.  Many  of  tlie  mining  operators  found 
it  so  difficult  to  make  collections  that  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  their  employes  in  ninety  day  notes,  bearing  interest 
at  si.x  per  cent.  In  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio,  the 
operators  were  suffering  so  severely  from  the  competition 
of  the  Pittsburg  district  that  they  appealed  to  the  officials 
of  the  United  ^line  Workers  for  relief.  A state  conven- 
tion of  the  miners  of  Ohio  was  called  in  the  early  part  of' 
the  year,  and  a fifty  cent  rate  of  mining  was  established  in 
the  Hocking  Valley. 

President  ^IcBride  favored  a series  of  national  sus- 
pensions for  the  purpose  of  depleting  the  overstocked 
markets,  and  placing  the  trade  in  a more  active  con- 
dition. It  was  beli(W('d  that  such  a ])olicy  would 
strengthen  prices,  prevent  the  possibility  of  future  reduc- 
tions, and  ultimately  result  in  increased  wages. 

It  was  proposed  that  a demand  be  made  at  the  next 
annual  convention  for  the  restoration  of  the  scale  of  prices 
and  conditions  of  employment  which  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  as  a basis  for  the  suspension.  The 
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Buspension  was  to  continue  .until  the  point  of  endurance  i 
was  reached,  when  work  was  to  be  resumed  to  allow  the  | 
strikers  to  recuperate,  whether  any  concession  had  been  | 
secured  or  not.  After  they  had  recovered  sufficiently  c 
to  enable  them  to  sustain  another  suspension,  it  was  to  be  j 
authorized  by  the  national  officials,  and  conducted  as  the  * 
first  one  had  been.  These  tactics  were  to  be  duplicated  i 
until  the  objects  sought  had  been  obtained.  This  policy  i 
met  the  approval  of  the  general  officers,  state  and  national,  ■ 
and  found  favor  with  the  rank  and  file.  The  vast  army  of  ■; 
half  idle  mine  workers,  whether  organized  or  not,  were  ; 
ready  to  try  conclusions  with  their  ein])loyers  in  a gen- 
eral suspension,  in  the  conlident  hope  of  depleting  the 
glutted  coal  markets,  and  raising  the  price  of  coal. 

When,  therefore,  the  fifth  annual  conveniion  met,  the  , 
delegates  came  with  their  minds  made  up.  When  Presi- 1 
dent  McBride  called  for  a report  of  the  delegates  touch-| 
ing  the  proposed  suspension,  James  ^lurray,  a delegate  • 
from  S{)ring  Valley,  Illinois,  sprang  to  his  feet,  and  ex- 
claimed : ‘^All  delegates  in  favor  of  a national  suspen- 

sion stand  up.^^  Every  man  arose.  Cheer  after  cheer 
resounded  through  the  vast  hall,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  order  could  bo  restored.  | 

The  committee  on  resolutions  reported  the  following:| 

''Resolved,  That  on  and  after  Sunday  noon,  April  ‘21, 
1894,  no  coal  shall  be  mined  in  that  part  of  the  United 
States  and  territories  govenual  .by  our  organization,  until 
such  times  as  our  general  officers,  and  national  executive 
board,  shall  order  the  miners  to  resume  work. 

"Resolved,  That  we  declare  it  to  be  the  purpose  of  the 
general  suspension  to  restore  the  scale  of  prices  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  which  prevailed  at  the  beginninc 
of  the  year.” 
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Another  praise-worthy  resolution  was  adopted,  which 
toward  the  close  of  the  strike  was  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance: 

'^Whereas,  We  believe  that  the  interests  of  our  organi- 
zation can  be  best  subserved,  and  the  purpose  we  seek  to 
accomplish,  through  a general  suspension  of  mining,  can 
be  more  easily  obtained  by  a full  and  coniplete  observance 
of  law  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  protection  of 
property. 

“Resolved,  That  we  pledge  ourselves,  and  call  upon  our 
members  to  enforce  the  suspension  of  mining  by  peace-: 
fill  methods,  and  that  should  it  become  necessary  at  any 
time  we  promise  to  voluntarily  assist  in  the  work  of  pro- 
tecting life  and  property  wherever  threatened.’’ 

At  the  hour  appointed  upwards  of  a hundred  thou- 
sand men  and  boys  laid  down  tlieir  tools.  The  general 
ofllcers  were  surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  strike,  and 
were  filled  with  confidence  and  hope  that  it  would  be  of 
short  duration,  and  result  in  triumph. 

This  confidence  was  encouraged  by  the  action  of  many 
of  the  operators  alfecicd,  wlio  volunteered  to  give  the 
advance  demanded,  provided  that  in  case  the  suspension 
should  prove  a failure,  the  miners  given  the  advance  would 
consent  to  a reduction  corresponding  to  the  wages  paid 
when  the  strike  was  inaugurated.  The  general  oflicers 
would  not  agree  to  the  proposition,  believing  that  it 
would  demoralize  the  strikers,  and  defeat  the  strike.  None 
were  to  resume  work  until  all  resumed. 

Letters  and  telegrams  were  sent  in  to  the  general 
office  making  inquiry  whether  coal  might  be  loaded  at 
local  mines  to  supply  rolling  mills,  brickworks  and  loco- 
motives. McBride  answered  “that  where  companies 
wanted  engines  run,  or  water  hauled,  or  timbering  or  other 
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repair  work  done,  it  would  be  permitted,  provided  the  in-i 
crease  demanded  be  paid/’ 

The  suspension  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  executive  (; 
board  by  the  convention,  but  at  the  request  of  President  * 
McBride  the  district  presidents  were  added.  On  thej 
27th  of  April  the  first  of  a series  of  bulletins  was  issued L' 
from  the  general  oflice,  for  the  information  of  the  strikers. 
It  stated  that  a careful  estimate  of  the  miners  who  had  i 
obeyed  tlie  order  of  suspension  was  fully  a hundred  thou-'! 
sand,  and  gave  the  districts  wliero  the  order  to  suspends 
had  been  respected  and  obeyed.  'J'he  second  bulletin,'- 
issued  on  the  dOth  of  April,  placed  the  number  at  a hun-  . 
dred  and  sixty  thousand,  and  stated  that  not  more  than 
twenty-four  thousand  miners  were  working  in  the  whole  . 
of  tlie  bituminous  coal  fields  of  the  United  States.  The 
prediction  was  made  in  tliis  bulletin  that  if  the  strikers 
remained  firm  and  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  the  fight 
^‘it  would  not  be  long  until  there  will  not  be  coal  enough 
left  in  the  gtmeral  market  to  boil  a kettle,  and  a cbmpletf 
victory  will  he  yours.” 

When  this  statement  was  given  out  there  was  warranll 
for  the  confidence.  The  market  was  being  rapidly  do- 
pletcd,  and  at  several  points  in  the  country  the  ery  was 
being  raised  that  a coal  famine  was  staring  the  people  ir 
tlie  face.  The  anthracite  operators  and  those  of  Wes' 
Virginia,  however,  came  to  the  rescue  and  poured  in  coa 
to  tlie  threatened  markets.  ^Jdiese  companies  reaped  i 
rich  harvest  during  the  suspension. 

The  United  Mine  Workers'  Journal  lent  its  powerfu 
influence  to  the  cause  of  the  suspension.  Such  pointoi 
paragraphs  ns  the  following  appeared' weekly  in  its  col 
umns.  “This  is  the  American  miners’  turn.”  “We  an 
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the  producers  of  the  fuel  of  a continent/'  “There  is 
nothing  within  reason  impossible  to  compact  union.” 

When  the  order  was  issued  declaring  a general  suspen- 
sion the  officers  of  the  National  Union  were  painfully 
conscious  that  it  could  not  he  of  long  duration.  The  mass 
of  the  mine  workers  had  not  been  working  half  time  for 
a year  and  had  consumed  their  scant  earnings  as  fast  as 
they  made  them.  The  organization  had  no  funds  to  sup- 
port the  strike.  Victory  or  defeat  must  soon  end  the 
conflict  unless  an  honorable  compromise  could  be  secured 
in  the  interval. 

President  IMcBride  opened  up  a correspondence  with 
the  operators  of  the  competitive  field,  and  secured  their 
approval  for  a joint  convention  of  operators  and  miners 
to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  15th  of  May.  He 
notified  the  Mine  Workers'  Union  to  send  delegates  to  the 
convention,  who  were  instructed  to  meet  on  the  14th  by 
themselves  to  formulate  a plan  of  action  before  meeting 
the  operators.  In  the  circular  calling  the  convention  he 
stated  that  the  ranks  of  the  strikers  were  as  firm  as  ever, 
and  had  been  materially  increased  by  the  miners  of  Coal 
Creek,  Tennessee,  and  at  many  other  places  in  Kentucky, 
Missouri  and  West  Virginia;  that  Iowa  had  declared  for 
a general  suspension,  and  that  many  of  the  operators  had 
offered  the  scale  price. 

Upward  of  two  hundred  delegates,  representing  cen- 
tral Pennsylvania,  the  coke  regions  of  that  state,  ]\Iary- 
land.  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
and  the  Indian  Nation  attended  the  convention.  One 
delegate  from  each  state  was  selected  to  act  as  a prelimin- 
ary committee  to  formulate  a scale.  When  the  work  of 
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the  convention  was  finished  the  delegates  adjourned  to 
meet  the  operators  in  , joint  convention. 

The  operators  who  attended  the  convention  were  ^‘like 
angels’  visits,  few  and  far  between.”  At  their  prelimin- 
ary meeting,  the  delegates  from  the  Pittsburg  district, 
led  by  F.  L.  Eobbins,  favored  meeting  the  miners  in  joint 
convention  for  the  purpose  of  formulating  a scale;  others, 
led  by  W.  P.  DeArmitt,  opposed  having  ajiy tiling  to  do 
with  the  miners’  union;  yet  a number  of  them  attended 
the  joint  convention  — not  for  the  purpose  of  approving 
any  action  which  might  be  taken,  but  to  protest  against 
an  agreement  being  made. 

When  the  joint  convention  met,  an  Indiana  operator 
offered  a resolution,  to  the  effect  that  the  operators  of  his 
state  would  not  respect  any  scale  which  might  be  agreed 
on  by  the  joint  convention,  unless  a scale  was  adopted 
covering  the  central  and  southern  fields  of  the  state  of 
Illinois.  The  western  Pennsylvania  operators  notified 
the  convention  that  they  would  not  be  bound  by  any  scale 
adopted.  A number  of  the  operators’  delegates,  were, 
however,  amenable  to  reason,  and  made  an  earnest  effort 
to  bring  the  suspension  to  a close  by  an  honorable  com- 
promise. They  proposed  a sixty-five  cent  rate  for  the 
Pittsburg  district  and  a fifty-six  cent  rate  for  the  Hock- 
ing Valley.  The  proposition  was  discussed  for  two  days, 
without  reaching  an  agreement,  and  the  joint  convention 
ended  in  smoke.  After  adjournment  the  miners’  dele- 
gates met  by  themselves,  and  passed  a resolution  to  place 
the  question  of  a settlement  of  the  strike  in  the  hands  of 
the  national  executive  board  and  the  district  presidents. 

Meanwhile  vast  train-loads  of  coal  from  the  anthra- 
cite fields  of  Pennsylvania,  the  New  Eiver  and  Pocahon- 
tas fields  of  West  and  Old  Virginia,  (whose  miners  had 
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not  suspended  work)  were  being  poured  into  the  markets, 
wiiich  the  suspension  -had  been  inaugurated  to  deplete. 
The  strikers,  were  living  on  a crust  of  bread  and  a glass 
of  water,  and  tlieir  liare-footed  children  were  crying  with 
hunger.  Angry  tlireats  were  made  to  burn  the  bridges 
which  spanned  the  rivers,  over  which  tlie  imported  coal 
was  being  transported.  The  resolution  enacted  at  the 
national  convention,  pledging  the  organization  to  peace- 
ful metliods,  and  promising  voluntary  assistance  to  pro- 
tect life  and  property  wherever  threatened,  had  no  in- 
fluence over  these  despairing  men. 

Under  the  interstate  commerce  act  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  general  government  to  protect  the  bridges  which 
cross  rivers  dividing  the  states.  Alarmed  by  the  threats 
of  the  strikers  the  president  of  the  United  States  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  tlie  protection  of  the  bridges.  President 
Cleveland  acted  swiftly.  The  danger  of  lawlessness  was 
so  alarming  in  other  parts  of  the  striking  coal  fields  that 
the  militia  was  called  out  in  four  states. 

President  ^IcBride  and  his  advisers  were  not  slow  to 
realize  that  it  was  now  a question  of  a short  time  when  the 
strike  would  fly  to  pieces,  and  that  the  only  proper  thing 
to  do  was  to  make  the  best  settlement  possible  with  the 
coal  companies  while  they  were  yet  in  a condition  to  make 
any  terms  at  all. 

On  the  9th  of  June  a meeting  of  the  executive  board 
and  state  presidents  was  called  to  meet  in  Columbus,  to 
which  the  operators  were  invited  — the  operators  having 
expressed  themselves  at  the  Cleveland  convention  as  ready 
and  willing  to  meet  the  miners’  representatives  from  their 
respective  districts  at  any  time  for  the  adjustment  of 
mining  rates. 
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A prominent  figure  in  the  miners’  movement  for  liv- 
ing wages  and  fair  conditions  of  employment,  both  in 
England  and  the  United  States,  was  W.  R.  Fairley  of  Ala- 


bama. He  was  born  in  England  in  18-15,  and  went  to 
work  in  the  mines  of  his  native  country  at  the  early  age 
of  eight  years.  At  sixteen  he  joined  the  Miners’  Asso- 
ciation of  Durham,  and  was  a member  of  its  executive 
board  for  seven  years,  and  was  two  years  a member  of 
the  Minors’  National  Association  of  Oreat  Britain,  of 
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M'hich  Alexander  McDonald,  member  of  Parliament,  was 
president. 

In  1880  Fairley  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  set- 
tling in  Ohio.  Two  years  later  he  moved  to  Alabama, 
and  took  a prominent  part  in  organizing  the  miners  of 
that  state.  In  the  settlement  of  tlie  national  suspension 
lie  urged  tlie  executive  board  to  abandon  the  strike  before 
the  strikers  developed  into  a lawless  mob,  when  it  would 
be  too  late  to  secure  terms  by  compromise,  and  it  was 
largely  through  his  earnest  appeal  that  the  executive 
board  agreed  to  call  it  off. 

lie  was  a member  of  the  arbitration  board  between  the 
miners  and  operators  of  Alabama  in  1903,  of  which  Judge 
Gray  was  chairman,  whose  award  increased  wages  and 
granted  semi-monthly  pay  days. 

The  miners’  movement  in,  the  United  States  has  devel- 
oped a number  of  able  men,  competent  to  manage  the 
national  organization,  or  shine  in  the  halls  of  congress, 
such  as  P.  H.  Donnelly,  Wm.  H.  Crawford,  J.  H.  Ken- 
nedy, W.  D.  Van  Horn,  W.  H.  Haskins,  Cameron  Miller, 
and  a hundred  others,  but  space  in  this  volume  is  too 
limited  to  include  sketches  of  their  work. 

After  a careful  and  thorough  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  between  the  representatives  of  both  interests 
the  following  scale  was  agreed  on,  and  a general  order 
was  issued  to  the  miners  to  return  to  work. 

Per  Ton. 


Pittsburg,  thin  vein  $0  G9 

Pittsburg,  thick  vein  CO 

Hocking  Valley  GO 

Indiana  (bituminous)  GO 

Indiana  (block)  : 70 

Streator,  111.  (summer)  G21/2 
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Streator,  111.  (winter)  .$0  70  ' i 

Wilmington,  111.  (summer)  7?i/^  i 


Wilmington,  111.  (winter)  85  i 

LaSalle,  111.  (summer).... 72 

LaSalle,  111.  (winter) 80 

Spring  Valley,  111.  (summer) 72Vi» 

Spring  Valley,  111.  (winter). 80 


^^At  other  fields  of  Illinois  the  prices  to  be  relative  to 
the  above.  Coal  in  the  Pittsburg  district  going  east  to 
'tide-water  shall  pay  the  same  mining  price  as  that  paid  by 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Westmoreland  Coal  Company. 
This  scale  of  prices  shall  be  in  effect  and  bind  both  parties 
thereto,  beginning  June  18th,  and  continuing  till  May 
1,  1895,  subject  to  the  following  provisions:  Provided 

that  the  above  named  scale  of  prices  for  the  Pittsburg 
district  shall  be  generally  recognized. 

“It  is  further  provided  that  operators  and  miners  shall 
co-operate  in  their  efforts  to  secure  a general  observance  of 
scale  prices  named  for  said  district;  and  if,  during  the 
period  covered  hy  this  agreement,  a general  recognition 
of  the  prices  named  herein  for  said  district  cannot  be 
secured,  either  party  to  this  agreement  may  call  a meet- 
ing of  the  joint  board  of  arbitration  to  convene  at  such 
time  and  place  as  those  having  authority  may  elect;  and 
said  joint  board  when  so  called  shall  meet  and  determine 
if  able,  whether  tlie  agreement  has  been  sufficiently  re- 
spected and  complied  with  to  warrant  its  continuance 
to  the  date  named  therein.  If  the  board  is  unable  to 
agree  the  members  thereof  shall  elect  a disinterested  man 
whose  decision  shall  be  final. 

“If  it  be  found  and  decided  by  process  above  provided 
that  it  is  being  substantially  respected  it  shall  remain  in 
force  and  bind  both  parties  thereto  for  the  period  stipu- 
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lated  herein,  but  if  found  and  decided  by  same  process 
not  to  be  so  generally  observed  as  to  warrant  its  contin- 
uance it  shall  be  abrogated  and  both  parties  thereto  ab- 
solved from  contract  obligations  herein  set  forth. 

“Whenever  miners  desire  they  shall  be  permitted  to 
select  and  plate  on  the  tipple  a check-weighman  of  their 
own  selection. 

“Wages  shall  be  paid  on  the  above  scale  semi-monthly, 
and  ail  balances  due  on  pay  day  shall  be  paid  in  cash. 

“An  interstate  board  of  arbitration  and  conciliation, 
consisting  of  four  miners  and  four  operators  shall  deter- 
mine upon  any  inequality  complained  of  as  between  the 
different  fields  named  in  the  above  schedule  of  prices.^’ 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  miners  by:  John  IMcBride, 

Patrick  ^IcBryde,  dohn  A.  Cairncs,  Cameron  ^filler,  Jos- 
eph Dunkerly,  Phil  H.  Penna.  . 

On  behalf  of  the  operators:  J.  S.  Morton,  Francis  L.  • 

Bobbins,  J.  Smith  Tally,  Walter  S.  Bogle,  E.  T.  Bent,  H. 
C.  Chapman,  II.  Taylor,  A.  L.  Sweet. 

Before  the  expiration  of  ^IcBride’s  third  term  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
and  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  United  ^line  Workers 
of  America  to  assume  his,  new  duties.  Vice-President 
Phil  IT.  Penna  was  selected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term. 

Both  as  president  of  the  state  organization  of  Ohio, 
and  of  the  National  Progressive  Union,  and  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  John  McBride  had  done  the 
miners  of  the  United  States  invaluable  service,  and  dis- 
played leadership  of  a high  order.  Ilis  one  groat  fault 
was  his  d(ivotinn..,to.jK).Iitics.  His  political  friends  courted 
his  friendship,  and  induced  him  to  use  his  influence  with 
the  miners  in  favor  of  policies  which  the  majority  of  the 
mine  workers  detested.  He  made  few  converts  but  many 
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enemies.  Politics  and  trades  unionism  cannot  be  made 
to  harmonize  in  the  United  States.  Every  movement 
of  this  character  has  proved  an  utter  failure,  and  has 
wrecked  a number  of  trades  unions.  To  hold  the  indus- 
trial masses  together  in  politics  a purely  labor  organization 
is  necessary,  and  the  present  labor  movement  will  in  time 
develop  into  such  an  organization.  Tlie  aggregation  of 
aggregated  capital  can  be  checked  by  no  other  means.  The 
labor  movement  will  go  on  until  tlie  leveling  of  class  dis- 
tinctions is  complete.  John  Mitchell  or  some  other  wise 
and  able  leader  of  the  industrial  masses  may  be  president 
of  the  United  States  before  the  close  of  the  first  quarter 
of  tlie  present  century.  And  why  not? 
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CHAPTEE  XXVII. 


FAILURE  TO  RESTORE  THE  ANNUAL  JOINT  AGREEMENT. 
STATE  AGREEMENTS  MADE. 


HEN  the  sixth  annual  convention  met  in  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  February  12,  1895,  Ex-President  John 
McBride  was  present  and  read  his  report  covering  that 
part  of  the  year  of  his  administration  before  be  resigned 
the  presidency  to  accept  tlie  presidency  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  He  reviewed  tbe  history  of  the 
suspension,  and  defended  himself  from  tbe  cluirges  which 
bad  been  circulated  impeaching,  bis  honor  in  calling  off 


tlie  suspension.  He  declared  that  be  bad  performed  bis 
duty  as  be  understood  it. 

Two  charges  were  preferred  against  him,  one  ])V  ]\rark 
Wild,  that  ^IcBride  bad  given  him  $G00.00  to  settle  tbe 
strike  of  tbe  American  Eailway  Union;  tbe  other  by  A. 
A.  Adams  that  corruption  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  national 
oflicers  bad  been  used  in  tbe  settlement  of  tbe  suspension. 
He  was  acquitted  of  both  cliarges. 

When  the  convention  adjourned  there  was  a general^ 
feeling  among  the  delegates  that  the  interstate  confer- 
ences wliich  had  worked  so  satisfactorily  to  both  employers 
and  miners,  until  the  panic  of  1893  set  in  and  demoralized 
the  trade,  were  to  be  revived.  President  Penna  opened 
a correspondence  with  tlie  leading  operators  in  the  com^. 
petitive  fuGds  for  tbe  purpose  of  securing  their  consent 
to  meet  tbe  miners’  representatives  in  Pittsburg  to  for- 
mulate an  annual  scale. 
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In  the  first  week  in  April  an  informal  meeting  of  a 
few  of  the  leading  operators,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Bent 
and  Sweet  of  Illinois,  Talley  and  Broughton  of  Indiana, 
and  Morton  and  Jolinston  of  Ohio,  met  the  officials  of  the 
national  organization,  and  the  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Union,  to  consider  the  question  of  calling  a joint  con- 
vention. 

It  developed  at  this  meeting  that  the  Pittsburg  oper- 
ators would  not  send  delegates  to  any  joint  convention 
whicli  might  he  called,  and  tliat  any  scale  which  might  be 
adopted  by  a joint  convention  which  did  not  include  the 
Pittsburg  district,  would  not  be  respected  by  the  oper- 
ators in  other  coal  fields.  The  operators  present  said 
that  they  were  willing  to  meet  the  miners^  representa- 
tives in  Pittsburg  to  agree  on  a scale  of  wages  for  the  year 
— provided  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  would 
join  in  the  movement,  but  not  otherwise. 

President  Penna  and  Secretary-Treasurer  IMcBryde 
wired  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  to  ascertain 
whether  they  would  join  otlier  operators  in  joint  conven-. 
tion  to  make  a scale.  F.  L.  Bobbins,  chairman  of  the 
association,  answered  that  inasmuch  as  a combination 
existed  among  Ohio  coal  operators  for  the  purpose  of 
standing  by  each  other  to  maintain  the  differential  of  nine 
cents  per  ton,  the  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  would 
decline  to  become  a party  to  any  joint  conference  of 
miners  and  operators  until  the  differential  was  abolished. 
This  answer  was  decisive.  The  Pittsburg  operators  wore 
too  important  a factor  to  be  ignored.  The  matter  was 
dropped  for  the  time. 

On  the  21st  of  May  President  Penna  issued  an  official 
call  to  the  organized  miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio, 
AVestern  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia  to  send  dele- 
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gates  to  a convention  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  meet  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  Wednesday, 


May  29th,  to  consider  the  present  status  or  the  mining 
situation. 

Sixty-one  delegates  responded,  fifty-one  of  which  were 
from  the  state  of  Ohio;  six  from  Indiana;  one  from  Illi- 
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nois;  one  from  Pennsylvania.  President  Penna  address- 
ed the  delegates  and  explained  the  situation,  stating  that 
there  was  consideraljle  pressure  being  brought  to  bear  on 
the  general  ofheers  of  the  organization  to  bring  al)Out  a 
general  suspension  similar  to  that  of  189-i  as  a means  of 
restoring  the  interstate  joint  agreement,  and  the  scale 
of  1892.  ITe  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such  a course;  but 
if  the  convention,  the  delegates  of  which  had  come  direct 
from  the  mines,  tliought  that  a suspension  would  secure 
these  results,  and  should  vote  for  it,  lie  would  acquiesce 
in  the  decision,  and  lal)or  with  all  his  al)ility  to  make  the 
strike  a success.  The  delegates  were,  however,  too  few 
in  number  to  legislate  on  so  important  a matter. 

There  were  no  funds  in  the  national  treasury;  the 
odiecTs  had  to  borrow  money  to  live  on,  and  pay  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  the  organization.  The  union  scarcely 
held  eleven  thousand  memhers  together,  of  which  seven 
thousand  belonged  to  tlie  state  of'' Ohio. 

President  Penna  turned  his  attention  to  the  Pittsburg 
district,  and  succeeded  by  the  perseverance  of  his  char- 
acter in  securing  an  advance  from  lifty-nine  to  sixty-four 
cents  per  ton.  • On  the  first  of  October,  the  day  the  ad- 
vance was  to  take  effect  all  the  operators  of  the  district 
present  conceded  it,  except  the  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal 
Company  and  one  or  two  others.  On  the  lOth  a district 
joint  convention  of  the  Pittsburg  miners  and  operators  was 
called  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  uniform ‘conditions, 
and  a uniform  price  for  producing  coal. 

The  convention  reached  an  agreement  and  provided  a 
penalty  which  was  to  be  visited  on  all  violators  of  the 
contract,  whether  operators  or  miners.  But  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  a number  of  operators  in  the 
scramble  for  trade  violated  both  the  letter-  and  spirit  of 
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the  contract,  and  the  organization  was  unable  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  agreement. 

On  December  1st  another  joint  convention  was  called^" 
to  meet  in  the  Pittsburg  district  at  which  a conditional 
scale  was  adopted,  providing  for  an  advance  of  six  cents 
per  ton,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  first  of  March,  1896,  the 
condition  being  that  in  case  the  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal 
Company  was  not  paying  the  advance  on  that  date  the 
price  then  obtaining  at  the  mines  of  this  company  should 
be  the  one  all  would  be  required  to  pay.  A committee  of 
five  operators  and  five  miners  was  appointed  at  the  con- 
vention to  enforce  the  conditional  scale  and  adjust  all 
disputes  as  they  might  arise.  On  the  first  of  starch  the 
committee  made  a report  of  existing  conditions  in  the 
district,  showing  that  ninety-seven  per  cent  of  the  com- 
panies were  complying  with  the  advance.  The  Cleveland 
Gas  and  Coal  Company,  which  had  raised  the  mining  rate 
to  sixty-four  cents  per  ton,  reduced  it  ten  c('nts.  The 
joint  committee  made  overtures  to  DeArmitt  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a true  uniformity  rate  and  succeed- 
ed in  making  a contract  to  that  effect,  but  it  was  neither 
respected  nor  obeyed. 

When  the  sixth  annual  convention  adjourned  the  dele- 
gates returned  to  their  homes  feeling  that  the  annual 
state  conferences  would  be  revived.  But  the  attempt  of 
the  general  officers  to  bring  about  a joint  meeting  of  oper- 
ators and  miners  had  proved  a failure.  The  state  agree- 
ments had  not  worked  satisfactorily,  the  contracts  being 
set  aside  when  the  self-interest  of  a number  of  operators 
stood  in  the  way.  As  a result  the  miners  became  greatly 
demoralized  and  great  numbers  withdrew  from  the  Na- 
tional Union.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  times  had 
somewhat  improved;  a slight  increase  in  wages  had  been 
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secured;  the  abolition  of  the  company  stores  had  in  some 
cases  been  brought  about ; and  in  other  cases  a promise  had 
been  given  that  the  system  would  be  given  up. 

When  the  seventh  annual  convention  met  hope  had 
revived,  and  President  Penna  in  addressing  the  convention 
spoke  words  of  comfort  and  encouragement  to  the  dele- 
gates; all  felt  that  the  National  Union  had  a bright  future 
before  it.  President  Penna  was  re-elected  by  acclama- 
tion. 

Soon  after  the  adjournment  of  the  seventh  convention 
the  miners  of  Indiana  called  a state  convention  to  consider 
a proposed  reduction  of  five  cents  per  ton.  The  con- 
vention declined  to  accept  the  cut  and  struck.  The  na- 
tional officers  were  not  consulted  in  the  inauguration  of 
this  strike,  and  President  Penna,  had  his  counsel  been 
asked,  would  have  disapproved  of  it,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  certain  to  end  in  failure,  and  necessarily  to  injure 
the  national  organization,  which  was  still  suffering  from 
the  wounds  received  in  the  suspension  of  1894. 

After  the  strike  had  so  far  progressed  that  defeat  by 
starvation  was  staring  the  strikers  in  the  face,  the  officials 
of  the  state  organization  appealed  to  the  National  Union 
for  assistance,  stating  that  their  funds  had  become  ex- 
hausted. President  Penna,  replied  that  the  exchequer  of 
the  National  Union  was  in  such  wretched  condition  that 
aid  was  impossible,  that  owing  to  the  severe  depression  of 
the  coal  trade  the  miners  of  the  country  were  not  making 
more  than  a bare  living,  and  that  if  he  were  to  issue  a cir- 
cular from  the  general  office  soliciting  assistance  it  would 
not,  in  his  opinion,  bring  in  money  enough  to  pay  for 
printing  and  mailing  it.  Tie,  however,  favored  the  se- 
lection of  accredited  delegates  of  the  National  Union  to  be 
selected  by  the  Indiana  miners  to  canvass  the  various  min- 
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ing  fields  of  the  country  to  solicit  subscriptions  for  con- 
tinuing the  strike.  But  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable 
outlook,  and  the  inability  of  the  National  Union  to  provide 
financial  assistance,  the  strike  was  kept  up  for  six  long 
months.  The  courage,  but  not  the  judgment  of  the 
Indiana  miners  commands  our  admiration  in  this  contest. 

The  Pittsburg  agreement  made  in  December,  1895,  • 
to  cover  the  year  189(5  was  made  wiili  the  understanding 
that  it  must  be  observed  by  all  (he  mining  companies, 
and  especially  by  the  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Company,  to 
be  binding  on  any.  This  company  declined  to  comply  with 
the  scale. 

During  the  montli  of  July  the  opi'rators  demanded 
that  the  organization  insist  that  the  Cleveland  Gas  and 
Coal  Company,  which  was  only  paying  forty-five  cents 
per  ton,  be  made  to  respect  the  scale  price,  or  they  would 
reduce  the  mining  rate  to  the  level  of  that  company. 
President  Penna  now  put  forth  all  his  strength  to  induce 
the  DeArrnitt.  people  to  pay  the  sixty  cent  rate,  but  failed. 

A convention  of  the  organized  miners  of  the  Pitts- 
burg district  was  called  to  consider  the  situation.  The 
convention,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  agreement,  de- 
clared by  resolution  that  all  operators  should  be  treated 
alike  and  it  reduced  the  price  of  mining  all  over  the  dis- 
trict to  fifty-four  cents  — the  price  paid  by  the  Cleveland 
Gas  and  Coal  Company. 

This  voluntary  lowering  of  wages  was  without  a par- 
allel in  the  history  of  the  organization,  and  raised  a storm 
of  indignation  among  the  unorganized  miners  affected  by 
the  cut.  Abuse  and  calumny  were  heaped  upon  the  heads 
of  the  miners^  officials,  which  became  intensified  by  the 
declaration  of  several  of  the  companies  that  the  reduction 
was  uncalled  for  — that  the  operators  were  able  to  pay 
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sixty  cents.  The  union  mineTs  affected  by  the  reduction 
accepted  it  reluctantly,  but  loyally. 

The  miners’  officials  displayed  a high  sense  of  honor  in 
thus  voluntarily  reducing  the  scale  rate  in  accordance  with 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  joint  agreement,  which  stands 
out  in  bold  relief  to  the  action  of  the  operators  on  a sim- 
ilar occasion,  who  violated  the  joint  contract,  during  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  panic,  when  they  offered  the  miners 
the  alternative  of  a reduction  of  wages,  or  they  would 
close  down  the  mines.  The  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  has  been  held  up  to  the  public  as  an,  irrespon- 
sible organization,  but  it  must,  in  justice  be  said  that  it 
has  loyally  fulfilled  every  obligation  it  has  ever  made 
with  the  mining  operators;  and  that  the  mining  compan- 
ies, which  are  responsible  in  law  for  all  contracts,  did 
when  trade  conditions  bore  heavily  upon  them  by  reason 
of  a sudden  and  unexpected  slump  in  prices,  reduce  wages 
in  the  face  of  an  annual  contract,  mutually  made  and 
entered  into  in  joint  convention. 

The  president  of  the  Pittsburg  district  was  Patrick 
Dolan,  a man  of  liberal  mind  and  a high  sense  of  honor. 
He  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1858,  and  went  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  his  native  country  when  he  was  nine  years  of 
age,  and  became  a half  member  of  the  local  union  of  the 
Coatbridge  district  at  the  age  of  twelve  years.  In  1886 
Dolan  emigrated  with  his  family  to  the  United  States, 
settling  at  ]\rcDonald,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  found  work 
at  the  Jumbo  mine,  and  allied  himself  with  one  of  the 
locals  of  National  District  No.  135  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor,  composed  exclusively  of  miners.  Soon  afterward 
he  moved  to  Peissing  and  worked  for  W.  P.  Pend.  He 
assisted  in  organizing  an  assembly  of  the  Knights  at  that 
place  of  which  he  became  master  workman,  and  held  this 
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position  in  the  assembly  until  the  formation  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  in  January,  1890. 

In  January,  189G,  Dolan  was  elected  president  of 
District  No.  5 — the  Pittsburg  district  — a position  he 
still  retains.  In  1897  he  was  elected  a member  of  the 


national  executive  board.  lie  has  been  twice  a delegate 
to  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  a 
representative  of  the  United  ]\Iine  Workers  of  America. 

Dolan  has  been  all  his  life  an  enthusiastic  advocate  of 
the  trades  union  principle,  as  a means  not  only  of  estab- 
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lishing  a breakwater  against  the  encroachments  of  cap- 
ital, but  for  the  amelioration  of  the  industrial  masses. 
He  is  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  annual  conventions  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers*  Union,  and  commands  the 
earnest  attention  of  the  delegates  wlien  lie  rises  to  address 
the  convention. 

The  miners  of  Ohio  were  working  under  the  agreement 
made  in  December,  1895,  on  the  ninc-cent  differential. 
The  price  of  mining  was  to  advance  or  decline  in  Ohio,  in 
accordance  with  the  fluctuations  of  the  rates  paid  in  the 
Pittsburg  district,  and  when  the  reduction  to  fifty-four 
cents  was  made  in  that  district  the  Ohio  operators  pro- 
posed a reduction  to  correspond  with  the  Pittsburg  cut. 
A state  convention  of  Ohio  miners  was  called  early  in 
in  October  to  consider  tlie  proposition.  The  concensus 
of  opinion  was  tliat  as  the  agreement  had  been  disregarded 
with  impunity  several  times  during  the  year  by  both 
miners  and  operators,  it  was  no  longer  binding  on  either 
party.  This  view  was  held  by  the  general  oHicers  of  the 
state  union  also.  The  question  was  referred  to  the 
miners  themselves  to  be  voted  on,  who  accepted  the  re- 
duction, with  the  exception  of  Jackson  county,  the  miners 
of  which  organized  a foolish  strike  on  their  own  behalf, 
which  lasted  four  months  and  ended  in  defeat. 

The  miners  of  Illinois  were  comparatively  quiet  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  great  strike  of  ISO-l  had  severely  in- 
jured the  National  Union  in  that  state.  But  there  was 
still  left  the  old  guard,  which  rose  superior  to  misfortune, 
and  which  sooner  than  surrender  the  principle  of  work- 
ingmens* organizations  would  die  on  the  spot.  There 
were  several  local  strikes  in  the  prairie  state  during  the 
year,  the  more  notable  of  which  was  the  one  in  the  north- 
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ern  part  of  the  state  caused  by  the  operators  enlarging  the 
screens. 

Many  plans  were  advanced  by  political  philosophers 
among  the  miners  to  restore  wages  to  the  scale  conditions 
existing  before  the  panic  set  in.  The  restriction  ‘ of  the 
out-put  was  a favorite  remedy.  The  depressed  condition 
of  the  trade  had  already  restricted  the  out-put  to  a point 
in  which  there  was  no  money  in  the  business  for  the  oper- 
ators nor  living  wages  for  the  miners.  The  proper  gen-H 
eral  policy  for  the  organization  to  pursue  was  to  avoid  j 
strikes,  which  cannot  succeed  during  a period  of  business! 
depression;  but  to  hold  the  organization  together,  await  j 
the  revival  of  business,  and  then  demand  advances  in  1 
wages  corresponding  to  the  advance  of  coal  in  the  market.  | 

There  was  little  or  no  effort  to  organize,  or  reorganize 
locals  during  the  year,  the  depleted  treasury  making  it 
impossible  to  send  out  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  of 
labor’s  redemption  through  organized  effort.  A wise  labor 
leader  will  avoid  a strike  on  a falling  market,  or  during 
a period  of  great  business  depression,  no  matter  what 
clamor  his  action  may  raise,  or  what  adverse  criticism 
it  may  provoke. 

When  the  eighth  annual  convention  met  President 
Penna  declined  to  allow  his  name  to  be  used  in  connection 
with  the  election  for  the  presidency  of  the  organization 
for  the  ensuing  year.  In  closing  his  annual  address  to 
the  convention  he  said: 

‘Tn  now  returning  to  you  the  charge  with  which  you 
intrusted  me,  and  in  retiring  from  active  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  organization  — a retirement  made  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  domestic  relations  and  duties  — I do  so 
with  more  or  less  regret.  I shMl  carry  with  me  into 
private  life  recollections  of  conflicts,  victories  and  defeats; 
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recollections  of  true  friendship  and  kindness,  as  well  as 
those  of  an  opposite  character;  and  while  I could  not  if  I 
would  obliterate  them  from  my  mind,  I shall  never  as  long 
as  memory  performs  its  functions,  forget  the  treatment 
received;  nothing  shall  be  remembered  in  malice.  I shall 
carry  with  me  through  life  wherever  my  lot  may  lead  a 
consciousness  of  duty  well  done  as  it  appeared  to  me.” 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  the  fol- 
lowing financial  condition  of  the  organization: 


INCOME. 

April  1 to  June  1,  1897,  by  tax  $8,G55  GO 

Supplies  244  70 

Journal  2,105  25 

Miscellaneous  2G2  50 

Balance  on  hand  April  7,  1896. . 1G6  40 

Total $1,104  54 

EXPENDITURES. 

Salaries  and  expenses  $7,9 G7  54 

Supplies  1,G01  28 

Office  expenses  5G2  21 

Telegrams,  postage,  etc 484  20 

Miscellaneous  29G  29 

Total $10,851  52 

Balance  on  hand $582  93 


The  following  general  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  M.  D.  Batchford,  president;  John  Kane, 

vice-president;  W.  C.  Pierce,  secretary-treasurer. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  STRIKE  OF  1897. 

mICHAEL  D.  Ratchford  was  born  in  Clare,  Ireland, 
in  1860,  and  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
with  his  parents,  in  his  twelfth  year,  the  family  settling 
in  Stark  comity,  Ohio.  A year  later  young  Ratchford 
found  work  in  the  mines  near  Massillon,  and.  in  1873, 
when  only  thirteen  years  of  age,  became  a member  of  the 
Miners’  and  Laborers’  Benevolent  Association. 

Tlie  miners  of  Stark  county,  under  the  leadership  of 
Jolm  Pollock,  were  solidly  united,  and  young  Ratchford, 
who  was  an  intelligent  boy,  soon  developed  an  unswerving 
attachment  to  the  principles  of  workingmen’s  organiza- 
tions. In  1880  he  joined  the  local  assembly  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  at  North  Lawrence  and  remained  a 
member  of  the  Knights  until  the  National  Trades 
Assembly  and  the  National  Protective  Union  joined  forces 
as  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

In  1890  Ratchford  was  elected  president  of  the  Mas- 
sillon sub-district  of  the  National  Union.  In  1892  he 
was  appointed  a national  organizer,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  was  elected  to  fill  a vacancy  on  the  national  executive 
board.  In  1895  he  was  elected  president  of  the  United 
^line  Workers  of  Ohio,  and  was  re-elected  to  the  same 
position  in  1896. 

His  administration  of  the  state  organization,  which 
was  very  successful,  brought  him  into  prominence  with 
the  miners’  leaders  all  over  the  United  States,  and  paved 
the  way  for  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  United 
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Mine  Workers,  at  tlie  eighth  national  convention  held  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  January,  1897. 

The  features  of  Ratchford’s  administration  were  the 
great  strike  inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1897, 
which  after  an  enforced  idleness  of  twelve  weeks,  resulted 
in  the  triumph  of  the  miners;  the  revival  of  the  inter- 
state methods  of  formulating  an  annual  wage  scale  between 


the  miners  and  operators;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
eight-hour  work-day. 

When  President  Patch  ford  assumed  direction  of  tlie 
affairs  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  the  organization  had 
become  reduced  to  a mere  skeleton.  The  panic  of  1893, 
which  had  not  yet  spent  its  force,  had  borne  heavily  on 
the  fortunes  of  the  National  Union.  The  average  paid- 
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up  membersliip  for  the  year  1897  was  less  than  ten  thou- 
sand; wages  had  gone  down  nothwithstanding  the  heroic 
efforts  of  McBride  and  Penna  to  maintain  the  Pittsburg 
scale. 

Thousands  of  families  were  bordering  on  starvation. 
The  papers  published  in  the  various  coal  fields  mentioned 
cases  of  children  of  miners  driving  dogs  away  from  re- 
fused bread,  which  had  been  thrown  out,  and  eating  it 
voraciously.  Hundreds  of  families  in  the  various  min- 
ing districts  of  the  country  were  forced  by  necessity  to 
appeal  for  charity  because  the  monthly  earnings  were  not 
sufficient  to  hold  body  and  soul  together.  So  serious  had 
matters  become  that  the  governor  of  Ohio  directed  the 
state  board  of  arbitration  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  miners  of  the  state. 

The  operators  were  not  making  any  money  owing  to 
the  depressed  condition  of  the  trade,  and  the  consequent 
low  price  of  coal  in  the  market.  In  March,  1897,  the 
executive  board  of  the  United  ^line  Workers  issued  an 
appeal  in  a circular  form  to  the  American  public  protest- 
ing against  the  treatment  of  American  working  men,  by 
the  DeArmitt  Company.  The  time  was  not  opportune  to 
make  the  fight,  but  the  national  organization  kept  up  the 
agitation  until  fair  conditions  were  conceded. 

At  the  annual  convention,  which  elected  Patchford, 
president,  the  following  resolutions  looking  to  an  advance 
in  wages,  were  unanimously  adopted: 

^'Resolved,  That  the  price  per  ton  for  pick  mining  shall 
be  sixty-nine  cents  in  Pennsylvania;  sixty  cents  in  the 
Hocking  Valley;  sixty  cents  in  Indiana;  fifty  cents  in  the 
Grape  Creek  district,  and  the  mining  rate  of  1894  for  the 
balance  of  Illinois. 
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** Resolved,  That  the  price  per  ton  for  loading,  drill- 
ing and  shooting  after  machines  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio 
and  Illinois  be  three-fifths  of  the  pick  ndning  rate,  and 
the  price  per  ton  for  cutting,  drilling  and  loading  machine 
coal  in  Indiana,  shall  be  of  the  pick  mining  four-fifth  rate 
in  Indiana,  and  price  for  all  other  machine  work  shall 
advance  in  proportion. 

“Resolved,  That  the  time  when  the  scale  shall  go  into 
effect  shall  be  left  with  the  national  executive  board  and 
district  presidents.” 

Owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  the  coal  trade, 
no  immediate  action  was  taken  on  the  resolutions. 

The  delegates  had  scarcely  reached  home  before  coal 
took  a tumble  in  the  market;  as  a result  the  operators  in 
the  Pittsburg  district  reduced  the  price  of  mining  to 
forty-seven  cents  per  ton.  Corresponding  reductions 
were  made  in  Indiana  and  ISTorlhern  Illinois.  The  oper- 
ators of  Ohio  had  called  the  officers  of  the  state  union  to  a 
conference  for  securing  a reduction  in  that  state.  Patch- 
ford  protested  against  these  reductions  and  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  the  operators  'not  to  further  reduce 
wages,  when  the  miners,  their  wives  and  children  were  suf- 
fering for  the  common  necessities  of  life. 

The  miners  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  angered  at  the 
cut  in  wages,  threatened  to. strike.  Patchford  urged 
them  to  continue  working,  reminding  them  that  a local 
strike  must  inevitably  result  in  failure.  lie,  at  the 
same  time,  advised  them  to  prepare  for  a general  strike. 

The  situation  was  perilous.  Patchford  wished  to 
call  a meeting  of  the  executive  board  and  district  presi- 
dents, but  owing  to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  ex- 
chequer he  was  without  money  to  pay  the  necessary 
traveling  expenses  to  the  national  headquarters.  On  the 
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7th  of  June  lie  sent  a circular  letter  to  each  member 
of  the  board  and  state  presidents  setting  forth  the  con- 
dition of  the  trade  and  asking  for  instructions  as  to  the 
policy  they  desired  him  to  pursue  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  informing  them  also  that  there  were  no 
funds  in  the  treasury  to  call  them  together.  The  answers 
to  the  circular  letter  not  being  satisfactory,  the  board  and 
state  presidents  were  summoned  to  meet  at  the  national 
headquarters  on  the  2Cth  of  June  at  their  own  expense. 

The  board  was  in  session  two  days,  and  carefully  conA, 
siderod  all  the  conditions  confronting  the  craft.  On  the 
lake  trade  there  was  considerable  activity.  Business  men 
in  all  the  walks  of  life  were  feeling  hopeful  that  the  back- 
bone of  the  panic  had  at  last  been  broken,  and  that  busi- 
ness would  soon  resume  its  normal  activity,  with  a ten- 
dency toward  upward  prices.  After  profoundly  medi- 
tating over  the  situation,  the  executive  board  and  state  . 
presidents  resolved  to  order  a general  strike  along  the 
whole  line,  to  go  into  effect  on  the  morning  of  the  Fourth  j 
of  July.  ^ 

The  proposition  to  bring  the  miners  of  the  United 
States  out  at  such  a time,  was  a bold  and  startling  one. 
The  organization  had  no  money  with  which  to  sustain  a 
long  strike;  the  miners  had  nothing  laid  up  for  a 
rainy  day  ^ the  protracted  panic  having  eaten  up  all 
their  previous  savings.  Trade  conditions,  although  a 
little  hopeful,  were  still  severely  depressed.  The  coal 
operators,  equally  with  the  general  public,  were  startled 
with  the  foolhardiness  of  the  proposition  and  ridiculed 
the  idea  of  the  miners  stopping  work.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  miners,  acting  largely  from  a feeling 
of  despair,  obeyed  the  strike  order,  however. 
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The  miners  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  West  .Virginia, 
Southern  Illinois,  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and 
Coal  Co.,  and  a large  portion  of  Central  Pennsylvania, 
continued  working.  The  coal  from  tliese  states, 

which  came  in  active  competition  with  the  coal 

of  the  striking  fields,  determined  the  strike-leaders 
to  use  all  peaceful  means  to  induce  these  miners 
to  suspend  work.  To  this  end  a number  of 

able  and  determined  organizers  were  dispatched  to  the 
mines  of  the  New  York  and  Cleveland  Gas  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, and  to  other  fields.  The  miners  of  the  DoArinitt 
Coal  Company  were  recent  immigrants,  ignorant  of  our 

language  and  our  laws.  DeArmitt,  who  hated  the 

trades  unions,  had  employed  the  foreigners,  and  bad  taken 
advantage  of  their  ignorance  by  requiring  them  as  a 
condition  of  employment  to  sign  an  iron-clad  contract, 
binding  them  to  remain  in  the  employ  of  the  company  for 
ii  year,  unless  they  could,  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  leav- 
ing sooner;  and  forbidding  them  to  join  a miners’  union 
or  to  engage  in  a strike,  under  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
money  duo  at  the  time.  The  contract  also  required  them 
to  work  for  ten  cents  per  ton  less  than  other  miners  of 
the  district.  Such  high-handed  and  un-American  meth- 
ods of  hiring  workingmen  naturally  excited  the  deter- 
mined hostility  of  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  organizers,  who  were  sent  to  the  DeArmitt  mines, 
were  soon  reinforced  by  large  delegations,  who  formed 
camps  on  the  company’s  ground,  to  which  they  gave  such 
names  as  “Camp  Determination,”  “Camp  Despair,” 
“Camp  Desolation,”  etc.  They  lield  mass  meetings, 
secured  the  attendance  of  the  men  at  work  and  explained 
the  purpose  of  their  visit  through  an  interpreter,  and  the 
foreign  miners,  in  large  numbers,  joined  the  strikers. 

12— H.  C.  M. 
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To  check  the  work  of  the  organizers,  the  DeArrnitt 
people  got  out  injunctions  prohibiting  tlie  visiting  miners 
from  holding  meetings  on  the  company’s  grounds.  Some 
unknown  party  shipped  beer  and  wliisky  into  tlie  camp  by 
the  barrel,  which  at  Ratcliford’s  order,  was  spilled  in  the 
ditclu-s.  In  applying  for  the  injunction  the  claim  was 
made  that  the  presence  of  tlie  strikers  in  tlie  ncigld)orhood 
of  the  mines,  endangered  tlie  company’s  property.  The 
governor  of  Pennsylvania  was  appealed  to  for  troops  to 
preserve  order.  A number  of  tbe  leading  strikers  were 
arrested.  President  Patebford,  by  circular  letters  and 
by  personal  appeal,  urged  the  miners  on  no  account  to 
render  themselves  liable  to  arrest,  but  to  be  peaceable  and 
orderly  on  all  occasions. 

The  miners  of  the  West  Virginia  fields  had  not  yet 
learned  the  power  which  firm  union  confers  on  working 
men.  They  wore  partly  com])osed  of  native  mountain- 
eers, who  had  formerly  eked  out  a scant  suhsistenee  from 
poor  farms.  IMany  were  negroes  who  still  possessed  the 
obsequious  and.  servile  habits  of  recent  slavery. 

A number  of  attem])ls  had  formerly  been  made  by  the 
American  Federation  of  Miners  and  the  National  Pro- 
t(‘ctivc  Union,  to  organize  the  West  Virginia  miners,  but 
with  indifferent  success.  A number  of  aggressive  organ- 
izers, simultaneous  \vith  the  movement  to  bring  out  the 
DeArmitt  miners  in  Pennsylvania,  were  dispatched  to 
the  mining  districts  of  the  little  mountain  state  to  induce 
the  miners  to  join  the  strike.  The  courts,  at  the  instance 
of  the  coal  companies,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  issued  in- 
junctions forbidding  the  strikers  from  trespassing  on  tbe 
companies’  properties;  but  notwithstanding  tbe  terrors 
of  the  injunctions,  meetings  were' held  and  many  of  the 
miners  suspended  work.  Angered  at  the  success  of  the 
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organizers,  tlie  coal  companies  caused  two  hundred  of  the 
strikers  to  be  arrested  for  contempt  of  court;  twenty- 
seven  of  wliom  were  thrown  into  prison.  The  strike 
leaders  appealed  to  the  governor,  demanding  the  consti- 
tutional riglit  of  free  speech  and  full  assemblage.  The 
governor  in  reply  stated  that  so  long  as  the  workingmen 
of  the  state  conducted  their  cause  in  a lawful  and  peaceful 
manner  he  would  protect  them  as  in  duty  bound;  but  if 
they  sliould  violate  tile  law  by  interfering  with  the  prop- 
erty of  others,  he  would  in  accordance  with  his  sworn  dut}', 
speedily  suppress  all  acts  of  lawlessness. 

All  the  acts  of  the  strikers,  however,  were  of  a peaceful 
character,  unless  tlie  peaceful  asseml)lage  of  workingmen 
on  property  used  for  the  convenience  of  the  public,  which 
belonged  to  the  coal  companies,  could  be  construed  into 
acts  of  lawlessness.  President  Ratchford  and  every  other 
strike  leader  constantly  urged  the  visiting  miners  to  com- 
mit no  lawlessness,  nor  attempt  to  intimidate  by  innuendos 
or  threats  of  violence,  miners  who  declined  to  join  the 
strike.  The  rage  of  the  coal  companies  on  seeing  their 
men  join  the  strikers  knew  no  bounds;  their  heated 
imaginations  construed  every  meeting  of  miners  as  a 
menace  to  the  safety  of  their  property.  During  the 
strike,  which  lasted  twelve  weeks,  there  was  not  a single 
act  of  violence  committed. 

The  miners  of  Illinois,  as  soon  as  the  suspen- 
sion was  declared,  procured  bands  of  music  and  patriotic 
banners,  and  marched  from  district  to  district  to  add 
strength  to  the  strike  feeling.  Their  acts,  which  were 
peaceable  and  orderly,  were  frequently  construed  by 
sheriffs  as  tending  to  rioting  and  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. A numlier  of  requisitions  were  made  on  the  gover- 
nor for  troops  to  preserve  order  and  to  suppress  riotous 
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demonstrations,  but  to  all  such  appeals  he  declared  that 
the  sherill;  must  tirst  exhaust  all  his  local  power  before 
troops  would  be  called  out. 

In  Illinois  the  leaders  among  the  strikers  appealed  to 
the  generosity  of  the  pu1)lic  and  organized  committees  to 
solicit  subscriptions  of  momw  and  provisions  to  supply  the 
pressing  wants  of  the  needy.  Public  sympathy  was 
aroused  and  liberal  donations  were  made  in  the  towns, 
cities  and  farming  districts  of  tlie  state.  There  was  no 
rioting,  scarcely  an  angry  word  uttered.  The  governor 
publicly  dcKi'lared  that  the  conduct  of  the  strikers  was 
praiseworthy;  that  they  had  learned  the  secret  power  of 
all  great  undertakings,  self-control;  and  told  a delegation 
of  miners  who  called  upon  him,  that  so  long  as  the  strike 
was  conducted  in  an  orderly  and  peacealjle  manner  they 
would  receive  the  sympathy  of  the  general  public  in  their 
endeavor  to  secure  living  wages.  The  governor  Vlamed 
the  operators,  saying  that  the  spirit  of  competition  had 
got  the  better  of  their  business  judgment;  in  order  to 
secure  contracts  they  had  cut  prices,  and  reduced  wages  to 
the  point  of  actual  starvation. 

In  the  state  of  Ohio  public  sympathy  was  with  the 
strikers.  The  general  public,  in  all  the  walks  of  life, 
made  generous  contrihutions  for  the  support  of  the  needy, 
the  governor  himself  making  a public  appeal  for  aid. 

The  numerous  trades  unions  of  the  country  came 
promptly  forward  to  the  assistance  of  their  fellow-work- 
men with  contributions  of  money  and  expressions  of 
sympathy.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  its 
affiliated  unions  made  the  miners’  hght  their  fight,  con- 
tributing largely  from  their  exchequers  and  sending  words 
of  encouragement  to  carry  the  strike  to  a successful  issue. 

All  through  the  struggle  the  mining  operators  were 
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placed  on  the  defensive.  In  the  month  of  August,  in  the 
hope  of  enlisting  the  favor  of  the  public  they  made  over- 
tures to  Eatchford  for  the  settlement  of  tlie  strike  by  a 
plan  of  arbitration  proposed  by  themselves,  which  Eatch- 
ford declined  to  consider.  On  the  23rd  of  August  a con- 
ference of  representative  miners  and  operators  of  tim 
Pittsburg  held,  was  held  in  Pittsburg,  at  yduch  the  oper- 
ators sul)initted  the  following  propositions  for  the  re- 
sumption of  work,  each  state  to  settle  its  own  disputes  by 
arbitration : 

First.  To  start  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  at 
fifty-four  cents  per  ton,  the  award  of  the  arbitrators  to 
apply  to  all  coal  mines  from  the  date  of  resumption. 

Second.  To  start  the  mines  at  sixty-one  and  a half 
cents  per  ton,  the  award  to  apply  from  date  of  resumption. 

Third.  To  start  without  naming  a price,  the  board  to 
report  within  thirty  days. 

All  these  propositions  were  rejected  by  the  miners,  who 
submitted  the  following  counter  propositions: 

First.  To  start  the  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  at 
sixty-nine  cents  per  ton,  the  miners  to  accept  a reduction 
should  one  lie  made  by  the  board  of  arl)itration,  to  take 
effect  from  the  date  of  the  decisions  of  the  l)oard. 

Second.  To  issue  a call  for  a meeting  of  representative 
operators  and  miners  of  the  competitive  states. 

The  operators  declined  both  propositions,  and  the  con- 
ference adjonriK'd.  ^Plie  Ihttsburg  operators  in  a public 
statement  through  a press  committee  charged  Eatchford 
with  having  declined  overtures  for  the  settlement  of  the 
strike.  Eatchford  denied  the  charge,  on  the  ground  that 
the  proposed  arbitration  would  be  binding  on  the  Pitts- 
burg operators  only,  and  declared  that  the  miners  were 
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willing  and  ready  to  settle  the  strike  by  arbitration  which 
would  apply  to  the  whole  competitive  field. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Pittsburg  operators  another  con- 
ference was  called  to  meet  on  the  second  of  September,  at 
which  the  national  executive  board  and  the  state  presidents 
were  present.  The  conference  was  in  session  two  days, 
and  resulted  in  the  acceptance  of  a sixt}'-five  cent  basis, 
stihjeet  to  ratification  or  rejection  by  a national  convention 
of  miners’  delegates  to  be  elected  for  the  purpose. 

^lany  of  the  delegates  to  this  convention  were  opposed 
to  accepting  the  compromise,  contending  that  the  oper- 
ators wore  whipped,  and  that  a few  days  more  of  the  strike 
would  see  them  concede  the  sixty-nine  cent  basis.  The 
convention,  however,  after  a thorough  discussion  of  the 
question  voted  to  accept  the  sixty-five  cent  rate.  The  set- 
tlement was  entirely  satisfactory  to  the  miners  who  imme- 
diately resumed  work. 

This  was  the  only  successful  great  strike  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  United  ^line  Workers’  Union,  and  marked 
a turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  It  was 
fought  when  the  incubus  of  the  ]>anic  was  still  in  force, 
but  was  soon  followed  by  a revival  of  business  in  all  the 
departments  of  human  endeavor.  Thousands  of  mine 
workers,  who  had  withdrawn  from  the  union,  returned  to 
their  allegiance.  Its  success  gave  Patch  ford  a national 
reputation  as  a wise  and  able  leader  of  men. 

President  Patch  ford  in  his  annual  address  to  the  miners 
the  following  January,  said,  touching  the  orderly  manner 
in  which  this  strike  had  been  conducted : “The  old  theory 

that  the  miners  cannot  strike  without  destroying  human 
life  and  property  has  been  forever  put  at  rest,  and  the 
theorists  are  now  out  of  employment.  ' You  can  challenge 
your  accusers  today  to  point  to  a single  labor  strike  of  such 
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proportions  in  the  liistory  of  this  or  any  other  country  that 
was  conducted  to  the  end  without  the  cost  of  human  life. 
Nearly  one  million  souls  struck  and  starved,  but  stood  for 
law  and  order  and  preserved  it  to  the  end.  The  commis- 
sion of  a single  offense  against  the  law  is  not  traceable, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  of  the  miners  of  the  five 
states  who  obeyed  the  strike  order.  The  preservation  of 
law  and  order  was  in  tliis  case,  as  it  will  be  in  all  future 
struggles,  absolutely  essential  to  success.  Your  noble  con- 
duct gained  for  you  the  liberal  support  of  the  press  and 
public,  without  which  a victory  is  always  impossible.’’ 
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CHAPTER  ;XXIX. 


I5EADOPTION  OF  THE  INTERSTATE  AGREEMENT.  - 

RATION  OF  EIGHT-HOUR  DAA^ THE 

SOUTHWEST  STRIKE. 


INAUGU- 


CHE  ninth  annual  convention  of  tlie  United  Mine 
Workers  met  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  January  11,  1898. 
President  Ratchford,  in  reviewin^^  tlie  results  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  wannly  congratulated  the  organization  on  its 
acliievements.  He  was  unanimously  re-elected  president 
and  John  Mitchell  was  elected  vice-president. 

During  tlie  past  seven  years  when  trade  was  depressed 
and  tlie  market  glutted,  tlie  operators,  in  order  to  secure 
contracts  had  cut  prices  until  there  was  no  money  in  the 
business  for  the  mine  owners  nor  living  wages  for  the 
miners.  The  general  officers  of  the  ]\Iine  Workers  Union 
had  vainly  endeavored  to  meet  the  operators,  in  joint  con- 
vention, to  formulate  an  annual  scale.  With  tlie  return 
of  prosperity,  however,  the  mine  owners  readily  listened  to 
overtures  for  a revival  of  the  annual  agreement,  which  { 
had  worked  so  satisfactorily  to  botli  parties.  A joint  ( 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  January  17th,  had  been  | 
agreed  upon. 

The  national  headquarters  of  the  organization  were 
removed  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  to  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
f’he  city  of  Pittsburg  was  selected  for  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

When  the  ninth  annual  meeting"  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  closed,  the  delegates  adjourned  to  meet  the  oper- 
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ators,  in  joint  convention,  to  formulate  a wage  scale  for  the 
year.  The  following  scale  was  adopted : 

First.  That  an  equal  price  for  mining  screened  lump 
coal  sliall  hereafter  form  a base  scale  between  the  miners 
and  operators  of  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania. Tlie  1)1  ock  coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  pay  ten 
cents  per  ton  over  that  of  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio, 
Western  Pennsylvania  and  Indiana  bituminous  districts; 
and  tliat  the  price  of  the  pick  run  mines  in  Hocking  Valley 
and  Pennsylvania  shall  he  determined  by  the  percentage 
of  screenings,  passing  through  a screen  hereafter  to  l)e 
provided;  it  being  understood  that  the  screened,  or  run  of 
mine  coal  may  be  mined  and  paid  for  on  the  above  basis, 
at  the  option  of  the  operators,  according  to  the  market 
requirements;  and  the  operators  of  Indiana  bituminous 
coal  shall  also  have  like  option  of  mining  and  paying  for 
run  of  mine,  or  screened  coal. 

Second.  The  screen  adopted  for  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  districts  of 
Indiana  shall  be  uniform  in  size  — six  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  long- — built  of  flat  bar  iron,  of  not  less  than  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
between  bars,  free  from  obstructions;  and  such  screens 
shall  rest  upon  a sufilcient  number  of  bearings  to  hold  the 
bars  in  position. 

Third.  The  block  coal  district  of  Indiana  may  con- 
tinue the  use  of  the  diamond  screen  of  present  size  and 
pattern,  with  the  privilege  of  run  of  mine  coal,  the  mining 
price  of  which  shall  be  determined  by  the  actual  screening; 
and  the  state  of  Illinois  shall  be  u})on  the  basis  of  run  of 
mine  system  and  paid  on  said  basis. 

Fourth.  That  the  advance  of  ten  eemts  per  ton 
(2,000  pounds)  for  picked-mined,  screened  coal  shall  take 
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effect  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  the  Hocking  Valley  and 
the  Indiana  block  coal  districts  on  April  1,  1898;  the  Grape 
Creek,  Illinois;  and  the  bituminous  districts  of  Indiana 
shall  pay  forty  cents  per  ton  for  run  of  mine  coal,  based 
upon  sixty-six  cents  per  ton  screened  coal  in  Ohio,  West- 
ern Pennsylvania  and  tlie  bituminous  districts  of  Indiana. 

Fifth.  That  on  and  after  April  1,  1898,  the  eight-hour 
work  da}',  with  the  eight  hours  pay,  shall  be  in  effect  in  all 
the  districts  represented;  and  that  uniform  wages  for  day 
lal)or  sliall  ])0  paid  tlie  different  classes  of  labor  in  the 
coal  fields  named  above;  and  that  all  internal  differences 
in  any  of  the  states  or  districts,  as  to  prices  or  conditions, 
shall  be  referred  to  such  states  or  districts;  both  as  to 
prices  and  conditions. 

Sixth.  The  same  relative  prices  and  conditions  at 
present  existing  between  machine  and  pick  mining  shall  be 
continued  during  the  life  of  this  contract. 

Seventh.  That  present  prices  for  pick  and  machine 
mining  and  all  classes  of  day  labor  shall  be  maintained  in 
the  competitive  states  and  districts  until  April  1,  1898. 

Eighth.  'I'hat  the  United  l\Iine  Workers  organization, 
a party  to  this  contract,  hereby  agrees  to  afford  all  pos- 
sible protection  to  the  trade  against  any  unfair  competition 
from  a failure  to  maintain  scale  rates. 

Ninth.  That  this  contract  shall  remain  in  force  until 
April  1,  1898,,  and  that  the  next  annual  inter-state  con- 
vention shall  convene  in  Pittsburg  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
January,  1899. 

The  Hocking  Valley  operators  did  not  agree  to  the 
above  contract;  believing  that  it  worked  an  injustice  to 
them.  They  contended  for  a five  cent  differential  as 
against  the  thin  Pittsburg  vein.  Oi  tlie  30th  of  March  a 
committee  co-nsisting  of  Tlios.  Johnson,  H.  D.  Turney  and 
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J.  S.  Morton  addressed  a letter  to  Mr.  Katchford,  demand- 
ing a board  of  arbitration  to  deeide  as  to  their  paying  a five 
cent  differential  as  against  the  thin  vein  Pittsburg  dis- 
trict. j\Ir.  Patchcord,  however,  for  manifest  reasons,  de- 
clined the  demand,  and  later  tlie  Hocking  Valley  oper- 
ators signed  the  scale. 

On  tlie  8th  of  March  the  representatives  of  the  var- 
ious competitive  fields  met  at  the  Cliittenden  Hotel, 
Coliinil)ns,  Ohio,  in  accordance  witli  a resolution  adopted 


at  (he  Clhi.cago  liiter-Slate  Convention.  '’J'he  following 
day  wage  scale  was  adopted : 

Tracklayers  $1  90 

Tracklayers’  helpers 1 75' 

Trappers  75 

Pottom  cagers 1 75 

Drivers  1 75 

Trip  riders  .' 1 75 

Water  haulers  1 75 

Timberinen  1 90 

Pipem'en  1 85 

Company  men  1 75 

All  other  inside  day  labor . 1 75 


For  Illinois  Operators  — J.  H.  Garaghty  and  E.  T. 
Bent. 

For  Indiana  Bituminous  Operators  — Walter  S.  Bogle. 
For  Indiana  Block  Operators — C.  B.  Niblock. 

For  Pittsburg  Thin  Vein  District  Operators  — J.  C. 
Dysart  and  F.  S.  Osborne! 

For  Illinois  Miners  — J.  !M.  Hunter  and  W.  D.  Pyan. 
For  Indiana  Bituminous  ^Miners  — W.  G.  Knight  and 
J.  H.  Kennedy. 

For  Indiana  Block  Coal  Miners  — J.  E.  Evans. 

For  Ohio  ^Miners  — W.  E.  Farms  and  T.  L.  Lewis. 
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For  Pittsburg  Thin  Vein  Miners  — Patrick  Dolan  and 
Edward  McKay. 

For  West  Virginia  ^liners  — Henry  StevensKn. 

The  results  of  tlie  joint  agreement  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  President  Ratchford  in 
his  annual  address  to  the  convention,  which  met  the  follow- 
ing January,  in  Pittsburg:  Ht  advanced  wages  gener- 

ally about  eighteen  per  cent, .and  reduced  the  hours  of 
labor  in  the  same  ratio.  It  reduced  the  size  of  screens  to 
the  smallest  prevailing  standard  and  to  a great  extent 
abolished  them  entirely.  It  equalized  the  wages  of  the 
difTcrent  classes  of  labor  and  made  conditions  uniform  in 
all  tlic  fields  covered.  It  re-established  healthy  and 
mutual  relations  between  employers  and  employes.  It 
gave  our  organization  peace  and  prestige  in  the  business 
and  industrial  circles  of  the  country,  and  banded  together 
in  unity  and  fraternity  a greater  number  of  minors,  cover- 
ing a greater  number  of  states  than  was  ever  known  at 
any  previous  time  in  our  history. 

“Of  all  the  advantages  gaiiH'd,  to  which  brief  reference 
is  made,  the  eight-hour  day  is  decidedly  the  greatest,  be- 
cause it  is  the  most  lasting.  Wages  in  the  future  as  in 
the  past  will  advance  and  decline;  conditions  of  employ- 
ment will  improve  and  deteriorate,  according  to  general 
conditions  and  the  strength  of  our  organization;  but  the 
eight-hour  day  is  a fixed  principle  of  our  trade  to  which 
we  must  nrmly  adhen^  and  never  surrender,  ri'gardless  of 
any  conditions.” 

The  mining  operators  of  West  Virginia,  whose  coal 
came  in  sharp  competition  with  that  of  the  operators  of 
the  inter-state  agreement,  had  been  invited  to  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  joint  convention  held  in  Chicago,  but 
declined  to  become  a party  to  it.  The  miners  of.  West 
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Virginia  also,  licld  aloof  from  the  National  Union,  turn- 
ing a deaf  ear  to  the  appeals  of  the  delegates. 

As  a means  of  bringing  the  West  V^irginia  operators 
within  the  pale  of  the  competing  states.  President  Itatch^ 
ford  and  Secretary  Pearce  issued  an  address  to  organized 
labor  and  its  friends,  in  behalf  of  the  organized  miners  of 
the  country,  relating  tlie  recently  estaldished  satisfactory 
relations  between  the  miners  and  o])crators  of  the  compet- 
ing liehls  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois that 
West  Virginia,  which  by  natural  location  belonged  to  this 
field,  had,  although  urged  to  take  part  in  the  movement, 
declined  to  do  so,  and  refused  to  accept  the  terms  of  the 
joint  agreement,  or  meet  their miners  to  formulate  a wage 
scale  in  harmony  with  it.  ‘‘The  presemt*  mining  rate  in 
West  Virginia,’^  said  the  address,  “is  lower,  the  screens 
over  which  the  miners’  labor  pass  are  larger,  the  hours  are 
longer  and  the  necessities, of  life,  owing  to  the  exorbitant 
prices  imposed  by  the  company  stores,  are  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  competing  states.  The  miners  are  mainly  un- 
organized and  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  (‘inployers  and 
therefore  cannot  be  moved  for  better  prices  and  conditions. 
The  organizers,  sent  among  them,  are  prohibited  from 
holding  meetings  on  the  public  highways. 

“Tor  these  and  similar  reasons,  the  general  othcers  of  the 
United  j\rine  AVorkers  recommend  that  the  coal  product  of 
the  West  Virginia  operators  b(>  (hanned  unfair;  that  its  sale 
and  consumption  is  injurious  alike  to  all  classes  of  organ- 
ized lal)or,  and  that  organized  labor  of  every  trade  will 
not  only  withhold  its  patronage*,  l)ut  wherever  practicable, 
refuse  to  handle  such  coal  for  shi{)inent  to  market,  or  to 
distributing  ])oints,  until  fair  conditions  and  living  wages 
are  granted  the  miners  of  West  Virginia.” 
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During  the  summer  some  of  the  Pittsburg  operators 
refused  to  concede  the  full  conditions  of  the  inter-state 
agreement.  The  Pittsburg  miners,  headed  by  the  state 
president,  Patrick  Dolan,  met  on  August  20th,  and  passed 
a resolution  that  live  cents  on  the  dollar  be  assessed  on 
every  miner  of  the  district;  and  made  an  appeal  to  the 
miners  of  competing  fields  to  insist  that  the  recusant  oper- 
ators respect  the  Chicago  agreement.  Tliree  thousand 
miners,  involved  in  the  case,  laid  down  their  tools.  After 
the  contest  had  progressed  for  several  weeks  the  matters 
at  issue  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  a board  of  arbi- 
tration, consisting  of  three  judges  of  Allegheny  county, 
who  decided  in  favor  of  the  minors. 

On  the  first  of  September,  1S08,  "M,  D.  Patch  ford  re- 
signed the  active  duties  of  the  presidency  of  the  organiza- 
tion to  accept  a position  on  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  to  which  he  had  been  urged,  not  only  by  the 
miners’  organizations,  but  by  other  trades  unions  as  well. 
The  duties  of  the  commission  were  mainly  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  labor  strikes  and  other  industrial  disturb- 
ances and  conditions,  which  Patehford,  by  reason  of  his 
long  association  with  the  state  and  national  organization 
of  miners,  was  especially  fitted  to  perform. 

On  the  retirement  of  Patehford  the  national  exe(;iitive 
board  selected  the  vice-president,  John  l\ritehell,  to  act  as 
president  for  the  unexpired  term,  subject  to  the  direction 
of  Patehford. 

^litchell  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  otTice  with  all 
the  ('uthusiasm  of  youth.  P(‘f)r(‘sentativ('s  of  the  Kational 
Union  were  despatched  into  new  fields  where  the  voice  of 
the  organizers  had  never  been  heard ; resulting  in  the 
creation  of  many  new  locals,  and  the  ro.surrection  of  many 
old  ones.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  the  states  of  Kansas, 
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Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Territory  were  fairly  well  or- 
ganized. Tile  states  of  Kentuck}^,  Tennessee  and  Alabaana 
were  invaded  and  the  organization  put  upon  a solid  footing. 

In  the  central  Kentucky  district  a dispute  arose  in 
regard  to  tlie  chain  and  juincliing  machines.  After 
severar  unsuccessful  attempts  to  settle  the  question,  the 
matter  was  referred  to^  the  national  executive  board  for 
arbitration,  the  parties  in  interest  agreeing,  in  advance, 
to  abide  by  the  award.  The  miners’  and  operators’  repre- 
sentatives appeared  at  the  national  heaihpiarters  to  argue 
the  case.  A settlement  satisfactory  to  the  miners  was, 
however,  reached  before  the  case  was  taken  up,  the  oper- 
ators yielding  all  the  claims  demanded. 

A number  of  strikes  were  inaugurated,  in  one  district 
or  another,  to  enforce  the  scale  rates.  In  one  of  these 
strikes,  which  occurred  at  Virden,  Illinois,  the  Chicago 
Virden  Coal  Company  imported  negro  miners  from  Ala- 
bama to  replace  the  men  on  strike.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  mines  October  1 1th,  tlie  strikers  gathered  around 
tlumi  with  fighting  tools.  'J1ie  guards,  who  had  the 
strangers  in  charge,  fired  into  the  strikers,  killing  eight  of 
them  and  wounding  a number  more.  The  union  miners 
returned  the  fire  and  ten  of  the  guards  fell  dead.  Shortly 
after  tlie  tight  the  coal  company  acceded  to  the  demands 
of  the  strikers,  paying  the  Chicago  scale,  and  work  was 
resumed. 

A long  and  bitter  strike  occurred  at  Pann,  111.,  to  en- 
force the  scale.  These  mine  owners  also  imported  non- 
union men  from  the  south  and  protected  them,  Work 
went  on  for  some  time  without  trouble.  At  length  the 
rage  of  the  strikers  transgressed  the  law,  resulting  in  a 
protracted  attack  upon  the  new  miners,  who  were  driven 
out  of  town,  h‘aving  a number  dead. 
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In  these  armed  contests  the  governor  declined  to  call 
out  the  state  militia  to  protect  the  imported  miners.  He 
openly  avowed  his  sympathy  with  the  strikers  in  their  de- 
mand for  the  enforcement  of  the  Chicago  agreement.  He 
was  unspairingly  denounced  by  many  of  the  newspapers; 
but  he.  held  to  the  position  he  had  taken.  In  the  end  all 
the  companies  which  had  declined  to  pay  the  scale  wages 
gave  up  the  contest. 

At  the  tenth  annual  convention  which  convened  in 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  January  9,  1899,  Ex-President 
Patchford  submitted  a report  of  his  administration  from 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1898  to  tbe  first  of  September. 

The  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted  by  a rising 
vote,  conveys  the  appreciation  of  the  service  Patchford  had 
done  for  the  mine  workers  of  the  country : 

'"AViiereas,  Our  retiring  president,  Hon.  M.  D.  Patch- 
ford has  given  us  an  honorable  and  successful  administra- 
tion, and 

‘‘Whereas,  ^Yc  believe  that  by  a careful  and  considerate 
management  of  our  affairs  many  blessings  have  redounded 
to  us  as  a craft,  and  also  to  our  families;  and  largely 
through  his  efforts  we  obtained  the  priceless  eight-hour 
work  day;  Therefore,  be  it 

“Bcsolved,  That  we  in  convention  assembled  do  most 
earnestly  tender  him  our  appreciation  of  his  valuable  ser- 
vices in  our  behalf,  giving  him  our  hearty  thanks,  and 
wisliing  him  success  in  future  life  and  we  recommend  that 
he  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  our  organization.’’ 

A resolution  was  adopted  to  use  every  effort  to 
strengthen  the  organization  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  order  that  concert  of  action  could  be  had 
between  the  bituminous  and  anthracite  regions. 
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RECEIPTS, 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed: 
Balance  in  treasury  Jan.  1,  1898. $10, 812  18 


Beceipts — ‘Taxes 29,-182  40 

Keceipts — Supplies  3,92G  49 

Beceipts  — .Journal  5,1G1  94 

Beeeipts  — ]Misccllaneous  1,22G  32 


Total $G0,G09  33 

EXPENDITURES. 

Ofllcors’  salaries  and  expenses.  .$23,3441  08  • 

Supplies  7,09G  77 

Office  expenses 1,248  71 

Postage,  express,  etc 1,905  08 

Miscellaneous  4,227  38 


Total $37,719  02 


Balance  in  Treasury,  Jan.  1,  1899  $22,890  02 


John  ]\ritchell  was  elected  president,  T.  W.  Davis  vice- 
president,  W.  C.  Pierce  secretary-treasurer. 

John  ^ritchell,  elected  president  of  the  Mine  Workers 
at  the  tenth  annual  convention,  was  born  in  Braidwood, 
Illinois,  February  4,  1870.  His  mother  died  liefore  be 
was  two  years  of  age,  and  his  fatlier  was  accidentally 
killed  before  he  was  seven.  He  went  to  work  in  the  coal 
mines,  at  Braceville,  Illinois,  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Three 
years  later  he  went  west,  going  as  far  as  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico.  In  1888  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  went 
to  work  at  Spring  Valley. 

In  1890  he  went  west  again.  The  following  year  lie 
came  back  to  Spring  Valley,  and  married  Miss  Katharine 
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O’Rourke  of  that  village,  and  lias  resided  there  ever  sinee. 
His  first  connection  with  miners’  unions  began  in  1885  — 
allying  himself  witli  Xational  Trades  Assembly  Xo.  135, 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

'He  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  northern  suli- 
district  of  the  United  3[ine  Workers  of  America  iii  180(1, 
and  in  1897  was  elected  a member  of  the  state  executive 
board.  The  same  year  he  was  appointed  a national  or- 
ganizer by  President  Ratcliford;  two  years  later  he  was 
elected  vice-jiresidcnt  of  the  national  organization.  . In 
January,  1899,  he  was  elected  president  and  has  been  una- 
nimoiLsly  re-elected  at  every  annual  convention  since. 

John  i\rilchell  is  emphatically  a self-made  man.  He 
possesses  a fine  analytical  mind,  which  goes  through  mazes 
of  sophistry  to  the  heart  of  a question.  He  has  been  a 
keen  student  of  all  those  industrial  questions  which  have 
been  agitating  the  public  mind  since  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement,  and  there  is  no  more  intelligent  or 
broad-minded  labor  leader.  He  is  cool,  calm,  self-])os- 
sessed,  thoroughly  honest,  and  ])atient  under  adver.^e  criti- 
cism. He  has  been  confront'd  in  debate  by  the  keenest 
lawyers  which  the  great  corporations  of  the  country  em- 
ploy, and  he  has  more  than  held  his  own  with  them. 

^ritchell’s  success  as  the  head  of  the  greatest  organiza- 
tion of  workingmen  in  the  world  has  not  elated  him;  he  is 
still  plain  John  Mitchell  — modest,  without  dithdence. 
He  appreciates  the  high  esteem  in  M’hich  he  is  held  by  tlie 
American  people,  without  the  least  display  of  vanity  or 
pride. 

^\dlen  the  tenth  annual  convention  adjourned  it  met 
the  opi'rators  in  joint  convention  at  rarm'gie  Hall,  Alle- 
gheny City.  The  scale  of  last  year  was  adopted.  . 
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The  mining  operators  of  the  Hocking  Valley  of  Ohio 
were  not  represented  in  the  joint  convention,  and 
for  some  time  declined  to  accept  the  agreement  made  at  the 
joint  conference,  affirming  that  under  its  provisions  the 
thin  vein  operators  of  the  Pittsburg  district  had  been  given 
an  advantage  over  them  of  five  cents  per  ton.  After 
several  conferences  with  the  national  offiicials,  the  Hocking 
Valley  operators  gave  up  their  contention,  and  signed  the 
agreement. 

Tile  block  coal  operators  of  Indiana  also  had  declined 
to  recognize  the  agreement,  and  had  withdrawn  from  the 
convention.  After  several  conferences  with  the  national 
ofhcers  the  pick  mine  operators  accepted  the  agreement, 
but  the  machine  mining  companies  still  declined  to  recog- 
nize it  and  a strike  resulted,  which  ended  in  the  operators 
acceding  to  its  terms. 

■ In  several  of  the  mining  districts  outside  of  the  com- 
petitive states  the  Tuiners  secured  advances  conforming  to 
the  scale.  In  Northern  and  Central  Pennsylvania  five 
cents  advance  was  obtained  on  pick  mining,  the  loaders  in 
machine  mines  being  correspondingly  advanced.  In  the 
Kanawha,  New  Piver,  Pocahontas  and  Fairrnount  dis- 
tricts of  West  Virginia  a substantial  increase  had  been 
secured,  but  it  required  extraordinary  efforts  to  bring  it 
about,  partly  owing  to  the  apathy  of  the  miners  them- 
selves. In  the  states  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and  Ala- 
bama substantial  advances  had  been  obtained,  in  some 
cases  amounting  to  thirty  per  cent.  In  the  states  west  of 
the  l^lississifipi  river,  increases  were  secured,  ranging  from 
five  to  eighteen  per  cent.  A number  of  the  big  com- 
panies, however,  declined  to  treat  with  the  organization, 
which  brought  on  some  exceedingly  bitter  and  protracted 
strikes. 
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During  the  year  the  organization  put  forth  all  its 
strength  to  establish  the  eight-hour  work  day.  In  the  com- 
petitive states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Indiana  and  Illinois, 
where  the  joint  state  conference  had  established  the  system 
there  was  no  friction;  but  in  the  states  outside  of  the  in- 
ter-state agreement  the  opposition  was  often  very  pro- 
nounced. Before  the  close  of  the  year,  however,  the 
movement  had  been  extended  to  the  states  of  Iowa,  ^lich- 
igan,  Missouri,  Kansas,  part  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian 
Kation. 

In  the  early  part  of  February  the  general  officers  of 
the  organization  called  a joint  convention  of  the  miners 
and  operators  of  Arkansas  and  the  Indian  Nation  to  meet 
in  the  city  of  Fort  Smith  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
wage  scale,  and  the  conditions  of  enii)loyment.  The  oper- 
ators declined  the  overture.  Anxious  to  avoid  a strike 
until  all  peaceful  means  had  become  exhausted  the  miners’ 
officials  issued  a second  invitation,  which  the  coal  com- 
panies as  in  the  first  instance  declined  to  notice.  The 
miners  drafted  a scale  of  prices,  conforming  to  the  Pitts- 
burg agreement,  and  presented  it  to  the  operators  with  a 
request  that  they  sign  it.  They  peremptorily  declined  to 
consider  it. 

On  the  1st  of  ^larch,  1899,  the  miners  laid  down  their 
tools,  both  in  Arkansas  and  the  Territory.  The  mine 
managers  made  frantic  but  unsuccessful  efforts  to  induce 
the  strikers  to  return  to  work. 

The  mining  companies  in  the  Indian  Territory  appeal- 
ed to  the  lion.  F.  A.  iritcbcock,  Secnlary  of  the  Interior, 
and  asked  him  to  declare  the  olficers  of  the  Mine  Workers’ 
Union  intruders,  and  to  exjiel  them  from  the  Territory. 

President  IMitebell  no  sooner  learned  the  purpose  of 
the  operators  than  he  applied  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
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ior  to  withhold  consideration  of  the  operators’  appeal,  until 
the.  miners’  ollieials  were  accorded  a liearing.  The  Secr^ 
tary  replied,  stating  that  a thorough  investigation  would 
be  made  before  any  action  was  taken.  He  detailed  a 
special  inspector  to  examine  and  report  the  conditions  ex- 
isting in  the  Indian  Nation.  iMitchell,  fearing  that  the 
scenes  enacted  in  181)4  would  be  rej)cated,  when  the  strikers 
were  forci])ly'  expelled  from  the  d'erritory,  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  officers  of  the  International  and  Oeneral  Labor 
Unions  afliliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
re<|nesting  them  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  ])rotest  against  any  action  looking  to  the  forcible  ex- 
pulsion of  the  miners. 

The  general  offcers  of  the  above  named  unions  on  re- 
ceiving ^litchell’s  letter  wrote  Secretary  Hitchcock,  and 
received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  the  department 
would  act  with  impartiality  in  the  matter.  No  immediate 
action  was  taken  and  the  strike  went  on. 

^Meantime  the  Choctaw  Coal  and  Railroad  Com- 
pany; the  South-Western  Coal  and  Improvement  Com- 
pany; the  Kansas  and  Texas  Coal  Company;  the  Central 
Coal  and  IinprovmiKmt  Company  and  the  Wi'stern  Coal 
and  Alining  Company,  organized  a corps  of  agents  which 
they  dispatched  to  West  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee 
and  Alabama,  wlio  gathered  togellier  a heterogeneous  mass 
of  white  and  negro  strike-lireakers,  and  brought  them  to 
the  mines. 

The  striking  miners  and  officers  of  the  union  pleaded 
with  the  imported  men  to  join  the  strike,  holding  out  the 
promise  of  support  from  the  National  Mine  Workers’ 
Union.  Two  of  the  strike  loaders,  John  P.  Reese  and  Albert 
Struple,  addressed  the  strike  breakers  at  a public  meeting 
called  for  the  purpose,  and  appealed  to  them  in  the  most 
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solemn  manner  to  desist  from  taking  the  work  of  men  who 
were  striking  for  living  wages  and  fair  conditions  of  em- 
ployment. The  coal  companies  again  appealed  to  tlie 
Interior  Department  for  protection  against  the  presence 
of  the  miners’  delegates,  claiming  that  they  had  threatened 
to  return  in  force  and  compel  the  imported  men  under  pain 
of  personal  violence  to  join  the  strike.  The  Secretary 
addressed  the  following  telegram  to  John  Mitchell: 

“Washingtox,  D.  C.,  Sept.  9,  1899. 
“John  Mitchell,  President  United  Mine  ^Yorl•crs  of  Amer- 
ica, Indianapolis,  Ind.: 

^MTave  information  that  J.  P.  Peese  of  Iowa,  and  Albert 
Struple  of  Arkansas,  recently  addressed  miners’  meeting 
at  Ilartshorne,  Indian  Territory,  urging  miners  now  at 
work  to  strike,  saying  that  they  would  hold  a further  meet- 
ing on  Sept.  15th,  bringing  as  many  striking  miners  as 
possible  and  a brass  band.  Such  proceedings  are  entirely 
contrary  to  law,  calculated  to  excite  riot  and  bloodshed, 
and  will  not  be  tolerated.  I request  that  you  unite  with 
the  department  in  suppressing  such  contemplated  viola- 
tions of  law. 

A.  E.  IIiTCircocK, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.” 

Mitchell  sent  the  following  telegram  in  reply : 

^Tndianapolis,  Ind.,  Sept.  9,  1899. 
“E,  A.  II itch  code.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Wasliington,  D.  C.: 

“l\ressage  received.  l\reetings  held  recently  by  Reese 
and  Struple  in  Indian  Territory  were  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  by  persuasion  only,  miners  at  work  to  join  those 
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who  are  on  strike  for  fair  conditions  of  employment.  It 
was  our  understanding  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  guaranteed  all  citizens  the  right  of  peaceful  as- 
semblage, and  meetings  lield  and  contemplated  were  in 
accordance  with  this  understanding.  I can  not  under- 
stand why  mine  workers  have  not  as  much  right  under  the 
law  to  secure  brass  hands  and  marcli  to  a given  point  for 
the  purpose  of  holding  meetings,  as  any  other  class  of 
citizens.  However,  I assure  you  tliat  our  organization 
will  not  countenance,  or  tolerate  the  commission  of  any 
overt  act  or  violation  of  law. 

John  Mitchell, 

President  United  IMine  Workers  of  America.” 

In  the  states  of  Kansas,  Arkansas  and  IMissouri,  the 
operators  had  secured  injunctions  from  the  courts  forbid- 
ding the  strikers  from  holding  public  meetings  in  any  of 
the  striking  distriets,  on  the  ground  that  such  assemblages 
w'cre  calculated  to  cause  rioting  and  bloodshed.  Peese, 
who  was  young,  intelligent  and  deeply  interested  in  the 
cause  of  the  strike,  called  a meeting  at  Yale,  Kansas,  to 
address  the  strike-breakers,  whom  he  had  invited  to  attend. 
The  meeting  was  held  October  IGth  on  the  public  high- 
way, a lumber  wagon  being  used  for  a speakers^  stand. 
It  was  conducted  with  great  decorum,  neither  threats  nor 
innuendoes  of  violence  being  indulged  in. 

A few  days  after  the  meeting  Pcese  was  visited  by  a 
United  States  marshal,  and  cited  to  appear  before  Judge 
Williams,  at  Fort  Scott,  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not 
be  punished  for  contempt  of  court.  The  injunction, 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  Kansas  courts,  was  directed 
against  citizens  of  that  state,  and  Peese  was  a citizen  of 
Iowa,  and  consequently  the  injunction  did  not  apply  to 
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him.  in  the  trial  Keese  proved  that  he  was  a citizen  of 
Iowa,  but  notwithstanding  he  was  convicted  of  contempt 
of  court,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ninety  days. 


J.  P.  Rf.rse. 

to  pay  a fine  of  one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  costs  of  the 
trial. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  came  promptly  forward  in 
defense  of  tlieir  plucky  representative.  An  attorney  was 
employed  to  manage  the  case,  who  instituted  legal  pro- 
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ceediDgs  under  the  habeas  corpus  act.  After  languishing 
in  jail  for  tliirteen  days  Keese  was  released  on.  bail,  and  the 
case  taken  to  the  Federal  court  at  St.  Louis,  Judge  Thayer 
presiding.  The  trial  resulted  in  the  acquittal  of  Reese  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  not  a citizen  of  Kansas. 

The  arrest,  trial  and  conviction  of  Reese  excited  great 
indignation  among  the  industrial  masses  of  the  United 
States,  by  reason  of  the  liigh-lianded  usurpation  of  judi- 
cial authority.  The  Federal  judiciary  seemed  to  have 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  employers  of  labor,  so  readily 
did  the  courts  issue  injunctions  at  their  bidding.  The 
wage-workers  of  the  country  denounced  by  resolutions  at 
every  ])ublic  meeting  such  un-American  proceedings,  which 
to  some  extent  lessened  their  frequency  and  severity. 
President  IMitchell  was  unsparing  in  his  annual  address  to 
the  United  ]\line  Workers  in  the  year  1900  against  what 
he  called  “these  protectors  of  corporate  interests.” 

^leantime  the  strike  went  on,  being  supported  from 
the  funds  of  the  National  Union,  and  meantime  the  coal 
companies  continued  importing  new  miners,  until  they 
outnumbered  the  strikers.  . On  the  first  of  August,  1891, 
after  a strike  of  , seventeen  months,  the  national  executive 
board  discontinued  the  payment  of  the  strike  benefits, 
which  practically  brought  the  long  contest  to  a close. 

The  strike  was  not,  however,  a failure;  for  twenty-five 
companies  in  the  states  of  Kansas  and  ^Missouri  advanced 
the  rate  of  mining,  reduced  the  hours  of  labor,  conceded  the 
right  of  the  miners  to  employ  check-weighmen,  consented 
to  collect  dues  whenever  the  miners  desired  it  to  be  done, 
and  agreed  to  employ  none  but  union  men.  The  Na- 
tional officers  exerted  all  their  influence  to  have  tliese  con- 
cessions extended  to  the  miners  of  the  Indian  Nation,  but 
without  effect.  The  Territory,  however,  soon  recovered 
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its  lost  ground;  it  was  reorganized  and  again  attached  to 
the  National  Union. 

On  the  first  of  August  T.  W.  Davis  resigned  the 
vice-presidency  and  severed  his  connection  with  the 
organization.  No  appointment  was  made  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

This  year  (1899)  was  the  most  successful  one  since  the 
formation  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  Busi- 
ness had  revived  in  every  industry,  work  was  plentiful,  and 
wages  good.  Every  workingman’s  dinner  pail  was  full 
to  overflowing.  The  organization  became  strong  in  num- 
bers and  financial  resources. 

In  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  the  miners 
enrolled  themselves  by  thousands.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  membership  of  the  National  Union  amounted  to 
93,124,  being  an  increase  over  last  year  of  88  per  cent. 

The  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  organization  during 
the  year  were  as  follows: 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  Jan.  1,  1899. . .$22,890  31 

Per  capita  tax 74, 204  70 

Supplies  0,961  37 

Journal  6,642  44 

^lisccllaneous  906  75 


Total  Eeceipts  $111,665.  57 

EXPENDITURES. 

Officers’  and  organizers’  salaries.  .$42,682  93 

Supplies  10,276  94 

Office  expenses,  rent,  etc '956  54 
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Delegates^  transportation  $3,563  74 

Miscellaneous  and  donations. . . , 11,987  64 


Total  expenditures  $72,287  32 

Balance  in  Treasury $39,378  25 

The  successes  recorded  in  this  chapter  illustrates  the 
value  of  intelligent  union  among  workingmen.  Employ- 
ers of  labor  will  not  as  a general  rule  voluntarily  raise 
wages,  no  matter  how  great  their  profits  may  increase. 
The  mistake  the  unions  make  is  in  striking  on  a falling 
market,  because  such  strikes  almost  always  result  in  failure, 
and  demoralize  the  organization.  The  anthracite  strikes 
of  1900-1902  are  cases  in  point. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


THE  MARYLAND  STRIKE.  — ARREST  OF  THE  LEADERS.  — GOV- 
ERNMENT BY  INJUNCTION  IN  KENTUCKY.. 

HE  eleventh  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mine 


Workers  met  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 
January  15,  1900.  There  was  753  delegates  present,  rep- 
resenting fifteen  states  and  a constituency  of  93,124  sub- 
terranean sons  of  toil.  The  state  of  Illinois  headed  the 
list  with  235  delegates. 

In  his  annual  address  to  the  convention,  President 
3Iitchell  welcomed  the  delegates  to  the  greatest  convention 
of  industrial  forces  represented  in  one  trade  organization 
whieli  had  ever  met  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

. In  tlie  selection  of  officers,  John  ^litchell  was  re-elected 
presifhaP,  and  W.  Pierce,  secretary-treasurer,  by  ac- 
clamation. There  were  three  candidates  for  vice-presi- 
dent— Thomas  L.  Lewis,  John  P.  Reese  and  W.  D.  Van 
Horn.  Lewis  was  elected  on  the  second  ballot,  and  his 
election  was  by  motion  made  unanimous. 

Owing  to  tlu'  enormous  incrc'ase  in  tlie  memliership  of 
the  organization  the  office  of  vice-president  had  become  of 
vast  importance,  requiring  the  services  of  a man  of  broad 
mind,  great  ability,  and  extraordinary  energy,  and  Lewis 
possessed  all  these  qualities.  He  was  born  at  Locust  Gap, 
Pennsylvania  in  1805,  and  went  to  work  in  the  mines  as 
a trapper  l)oy  before  ho  liad  completed  liis  tenth  year. 

Shortly  after  the  village  of  Shawnee,  Ohio,  was  laid 
out,  his  parents  moved  to  that  place.  In  1882  Lewis 
joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  becoming  a member  of  Local 
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Assembly  No.  1G9.  Although  only  eighteen  years  of  age, 
he  took  an  active  interest  in  all  questions  brought  before  the 
assembly,  and  soon  became  a ready  debater,  and  a keen 
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student  of  the  labor  movement.  It  was  a iiational  mis- 
fortune to  the  industrial  masses  that  the  organization  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  went  down.  It  was  the  best  in- 
stitution ever  conceived  for  tlie  education  of  workingmen. 
It  was  in  truth  a workingman’s  college,  and  no  one  profited 
more  by  it  than  Thomas  L.  Lewis. 

He  took  a prominent  part  in  the  great  strike  of  the 
Hocking  A^^allev  miners  of  lSSl-5,  althoqgh  then  but  nine- 
teen years  of  age.  In  1SS9  Lewis  moved  to  Bridgeport, 
Oliio,  wliere  lie  still  resides.  lie  was  a delegate  to  the 
convention  in  1890,  which  merged  the  rival  organizations 
into  the  United  Aline  Workers  of  America,  and  has  been  a 
delegate  to  every  annual  convention  since.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Ohio  branch  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  for  three  years,  serving  from  1S96  to  1899.  In 
189(1  he  was  elected  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Ohio  branch 
of  the  United  Aline  AVorkers,  and  in  January,  1900,  was 
elected  vice-president  of  the  national  organization. 

Although  deprived  in  early  boyhood  of  the  opportunity 
of  ac(juiring  a common  school  education,  Ijcwis  is  a well 
informed  man.  He  attended  night  school  whenever  op- 
portunity offered,  and  in  1899  took  a course  in  the  Normal 
Academy  at  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Lewis  has  been  a close  student  of  the  coal  ))usiness,  and 
has  thoroughly  informed  himself  in  all  its  details.  The 
operators  find  him  a dangerous  antagonist  in  the  joint 
conventions  for  formulating  the  annual  scale  of  wages. 
He  is  a ready  debater,  positive  in  statement,  but  liberal 
and  fair-minded. 

The  convention  adjourned  on  January  ,31.  The  scale 
eominittee,  immediately  after  adjournment,  met  the  oper- 
ators in  joint  convention  to  formulate  a wage  scale  for 
the  year,  to  take  cfTect  April  1,  1900.  The  following- 
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agreement  was  made  by  and  between  the  operators  and 
miners  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; but  it  practically  governed  both  miners  and  oper- 
ators wherever  the  Mine  Workers^  Union  had  obtained  a 
solid  foot-hold. 

Section  1.  That  an  advance  of  fourteen  cents  per  ton 
of  two  thousand  pounds  for  pick  mined,  screened  coal,  shall 
take  effect  in  Western  Pennsylvania  thin  vein,  the  Hock- 
ing Valley,  the  basing  district  of  Ohio,  and  the  block-coal 
district  of  Indiana.  That  the  Danville  district,  the  basing 
point  of  Illinois,  shall  to  continued  on  an  absolute  run-of- 
mine  basis,  and  that  an  advance  of  nine  cents  per  ton  over 
present  prices  he  paid  in  the  district  named.  That  the 
bituminous  coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  pay  forty-nine 
cents  per  ton  for  all  mine-run  coal  loaded  and  shipped  as 
such.  All  other  coal  mined  in  that  district  shall  be  passed 
over  a regulation  screen,  and  he  paid  for  at  the  rate  of 
eighty  cents  per  ton  of  two  thousand  pounds  for  screem'd 
limij). 

Seo.  2.  That  the  screen  hcrehy  adopted  for  the  State 
of  Ohio,  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  the  bituminous  district 
of  Indiana,  shall  bo  uniform  in  size,  six  feet  wide  by  twelve 
feet  long,  built  of  flat  or  Akron-shaped  t)ar,  of  not  less  tlian 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  surface,  with  one  and  one-fourth 
inches  between  bars,  free  from  obstructions,  and  that  such 
screen  shall  rest  upon  a suflicient  number  of  bearings  to 
hold  the  bars  in  proper  position. 

Sec.  3.  Tliat  the  block-coal  district  of  Indiana  may 
continue  the  use  of  the  diamond-bar  screen,  the  screen  to 
be  seventy-two  feet  superficial  area,  of  uniform  size,  one 
and  one-quarter  inches  between  the  bars,  free  from  ob- 
struction, and  that  such  screens  shall  rest  upon  a suflicient 
number  of  bearings  to  hold  the  bars  in  proper  position. 
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Seo.  4.  That  the  differential  between  the  thick  and 
thin  vein  pick  mines  of  the  Pittsburg  district  be  referred 
to  that  district  for  settlement. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  price  of  machine  mining  in  the  bitu- 
minioiis  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  eighteen  cents  per  ton 
less  than  the  pick  mining  rate  for  screened  lump  coal, 
when  punching  machines  are  used;  and  twenty-one  and 
one-half  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick  mining  rate  when 
chain  machines  are  used.  When  coal  is  paid  for  on  run- 
of-mine  basis,  the  price  shall  be  ten  cents  per  ton  less  than 
the  pick-mining  rate  when  punching  machines  are  used, 
and  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  ton  less  than  pick  min- 
ing rates  when  chain  machines  are  used.  That  the  ma- 
chine mining  rate  in  the  Danville  district,  the  basing  point 
of  Illinois,  on  both  punching  and  chain  machines,  be 
thirty-nine  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  G.  That  the  machine  mining  rate  in  the  thin 
vein  of  the  Pittsburg  district,  and  the  Hocking  Valley,  the 
basing  district  of  Oliio,  for  shooting,  cutting  and  loading, 
shall  be  advanced  nine  cents  per  ton.  And  that  the  block- 
coal  district  of  Indiana  shall  be  advanced  eleven  and  one- 
half  cents  per  ton. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  mining  rates  in  the  Central  district 
of  Pennsylvania  bo  referred  to  that  district  for  adjust- 
ment. 

Sec,  8.  That  the  advance  on  inside  day  labor  be 
twenty  per  cent,  based  on  the  present  Hocking  Valley 
scale;  with  the  exception  of  trappers,  whose  compensation 
shall  be  one  dollar  per  day. 

Sec.  9.  That  all  narrow,  dead  work  and  room  turn- 
ing shall  be  paid*  a proportionate  advance  with  the  pick- 
mining rate. 

13— H.  C.  M. 
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Sec.  10.  That  internal  diirerences  in  any  of  the 
states,  or  districts,  both  as  to  prices  or  conditions,  shall^be 
referred  to  the  states  or  districts  affected,  for  adjustment. 

Sec.  11.  The  above  scale  is  based  upon  an  eiglit-hour 
work-day. 

hhr  a number  of  years  the  miners  of  the  state  of  Mary- 
land had  been  without  organization,  but  during  the  year 
1891)  tliey  began  to  enroll  tliemselves  under  the  banner  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers’  Union. 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1899,  W.  B.  Wilson,  who  was 
president  of  the  district,  which  included  the  Frostburg 
region,  visited  George’s  Creek  in  company  with  John 
]\ritcliell  and  Samuel  Gompers.  All  three  addressed  a 
meeting  of  miners.  The  following  morning  a hundred 
(tf  file  leading  miners  who  were  ])resent  at  the  meeting, 
were  summarily  discharged.  9’lie  general  oilicers  of  the 
Mine  Work(!rs’  Union  appealed  to  the  companies  in  whose 
eni])loy  the  victimized  men  had  been  working  to  have  them 
reinstated,  but  to  no  purpose. 

h’here  had  been  considerable  uneasiness  manifested 
among  the  miners  of  the  region  before  this  time,  touching 
the  rate  of  wages  paid.  The  miners  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  ^fiddle  West  liad  secured  an  inensase  of  fifteen  cents 
per  ton  with  the  revival  of  business.  In  March,  1900, 
the  Maryland  miners,  who  were  now  fairly  well  organized, 
invited  their  employers  to  a joint  conference  to  discuss 
the  scale  rate,  with  the  object  of  placing  it  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  operators  of  Central  Pennsylvania. 

The  operators  declined  * to  ?neet  their  employes,  but 
posted  up  notices  that  the  price  of  mining  would  be  in- 
creased ten  cents  per  ton.  This  was  five  cents  less  than 
the  Pennsylvania  bnsis,  and  whb  not  satisfactory  to  the 
miners,  but  they  accepted  it,  and  continued  working,  until 
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the  leaders  who  had  attended  the  Wilson  meeting  were 
victimized,  when  they  struck  for  their  reinstatement  and 
sixty  cents  per  ton. 

The  mining  companies  were  fiercely  opposed  to  the 
United  j\[ine  Workers’  Union,  and  had  determined  to 
stamp  it  out,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  money.  The 
miners  were  equally  determined  that  the  Union  should  be 
recognized,  and  so  the  strike  dragged  its  slow  length  along. 
A committee  of  the  business  men  of  Frosthurg  and  several 
of  the  strikers,  employes  of  the  Consolidated  Coal  Com- 
pany, issued  a circular  to  the  strikers  asking  them  to  call 
a meeting  and  elect  uvo  delegates  from  each  mine  to  meet 
President  C.  K.  Lord  of  the  Consolidated  Company  in 
Cumberland,  to  discuss  the  situation.  The  conference 
resulted  in  a promise  of  President  Lord  to  redress  the 
grievances  of  his  miners,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  con- 
ferences between  the  miners  and  the  other  companies. 

Tlie  miners’  and  operators’  representatives  of  each 
company,  mot  and  discussed  the  situation,  but  when  a gen- 
eral conference  was  asked  each  of  the  companies  replied 
as  follows: 

^^ISTew  Central  Coal  Company  will  grant  no  conces- 
sions, refuses  to  reinstate  all  the  strikers,  and  adheres  to  a 
55  cent  rate  for  mining.  Piedmont  Mining  Company 
offers  55  cents,  refuses  conference  and  will  not  agree  to 
reinstateinent.  Pyland  Coal  Company  favors  conference, 
will  not  guarantee  to  reinstate,  and  offers  55  cents  per  ton. 
Sinclair  Mining  Company  (using  mining  machines)  will 
pay  40  cents  per  ton,  refuses  to  enter  a eonference.  Union 
Company  No.  1 offers  55  cents  and  will  not  guarantee  re- 
instatement. Union  No.  2 will  not  confer,  refuses  to 
promise  reinstatement  and  adheres  to  55  cent  rate. 
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George’s  Creek  Coal  and  Iron  Company  refuses  conference, 
will  give  nothing  else,  and  oilers  55  cents  per  ton.” 

The  miners’  delegates  after  adjournment,  called  a mass 
meeting  of  tlieir  constituents  to  report  the  result.  At 
this  meeting  a resulution  was  offered  that  the  strike  be 
turned  over  to  the  ofTicials  of  tlie  United  Mine  Workers’ 
Union,  and  that  no  miner  return  to  work  until  the  general 
officers  declared  the  strike  off.  William  Warner,  the 
national  organizer,  who  had  been  managing  the  strike  since 
the  first  of  April,  opposed  the  motion  on  the  ground  that 
its  adoption  would  tend  to  increase  ihe  biilernes.s  of  feel- 
ing which  the  operators  manifested  toward  the  Mine 
Work(Ts’  Union,  and  the  resolution  was  withdrawn.  A 
resdution  was  adoj)tod  that  flie  strike  go  on  until  the 
coni])anios  concede  a joint  conf('renc(g  atid  pay  sixty  cents 
per  ton. 

Later  a lawyer,  who  had  formerly  been  a miner,  under- 
took to  break  up  the  strike.  lie  hin'd  a hall  in  Lonacon- 
ing,  the  chief  mining  town  on  George’s  Creek,  and  called 
a meeting  of  strikers.  While  addressing  the  meeting  a 
large  number  of  strikers,  not  in  sympathy  with  the  object 
of  the  meeting,  collected  around  the  hall,  and  with  deri- 
sive shouts  and  opprobrious  epithets  manifested  their 
opposition  to  the  attorney’s  speech. 

The  following  day  six  of  the  strikers  were  arrested, 
charged  with  rioting;  interfering  with  workmen;  and  con- 
tempt of  court.  In  the  resulting  trial  they  declared  that 
the  objects  of  the  Inline  Workers’  Ltnion,  to  which  they  be- 
longed were  lawful;  that  the  Jiiarket  price  of  coal  had 
greatly  increased  during  the  past  two  years;  that  the  Clear- 
field operators  were  paying  a sixty  cent  rate,  that  for  many 
years  the  George’s  Creek  and  Clearfield  distri(‘ls  had  paid 
(he  same  rate,  and  that  an  unlawful  combination  of  the 
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George’s  Creek  operators  was  defrauding  them  out  of  their 
just  wages.  For  said  reasons  tlie  operators  liad  no  riglit 
to  ask  the  aid  of  the  courts  to  further  their  unlawful  pur- 
poses. 

The  accused  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful  assemblage 
and  trespass,  and  sentenced  to.  six  months’  imprisonment 
in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  to  pay  a fine  of  twenty- 
five  dollars.  The  cases  were  taken  to  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals, which  sustained  the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The 
general  officers  of  the  National  Union  endeavored  to  in- 
duce the  governor  of  ]\rarvland  to  pardon  the  convicted 
miners,  but  without  success.  On  the  second  of  August 
the  strikers  reported  for  work,  hut  800  of  their  number 
were  victimized. 

On  the  30th  of  April  W.  C.  Pierce  resigned  as  secre- 
tary-treasurer, and  William  B.  Wilson  was  selected  by 
President  31itchell  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

William  B.  Wilson  was  bom  in  Scotland,  in  1SC2,  and 
emigrated  with  his  parents  to  the  United  States  in  1870. 
Ilis  first  recollection  of  mining  affairs  was  when  his  father 
was  evicted  from  a company  house  a few  months  before 
the  family  left  Scotland  for  America.  ITe  remembers 
liaving  seen  Alexander  McDonald  at  a miners’  Tueeting 
which  the  boy  attended  with  his  father.  As  ^fcDonald 
entered  the  meeting  in  a carriage  the  miners  cheered,  shout- 
ed and  yelled  as  if  Bedlam  had  broken  loose. 

Wilson  commenced  working  in  the  mines  at  Arnot, 
Pennsylvania  in  1871,  and  two  years  later  joined  the 
Elinors’  and  T^ahorers’  Benevolent  Association  as  a half 
member.  Jn  1870  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  local 
union  at  Arnot,  being  then  hut  sixteen  years  of  age.  In 
1879  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and  was  a delegate 
to  the  joint  convention  held  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  1890, 
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which  merged  the  National  Progressive  Union  and  Nation- 
al Trades  Assembly  into  the  United  Workers  of  America. 

In  1900  he  was  selected  by  President  Mitchell  as 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  W.  C.  Pierce, 
and  has  been  elected  to  succeed  himself  at  every  annual 
convention  since.  He  has  made  a model  secretary-treas- 
urer, and  is  one  of  tlie  strongest  pillars  in  the  national 
organization.  He  is  well  educated,  broad-minded,  modest 
and  unassuming,  and  receives  and  deserves  the  confidence 
of  both  miners  and  operators.  As  a writer  Wilson  has  no 
superior  in  the  ranks  of  the  labor  movement. 

The  twelfth  annual  convention  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  which  met  in  Tomlinson’s  hall,  Indianapolis,  Jan- 
uary 21st,  was  in  session  ten  days.  The  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  were  re-elected  by  accla- 
mation. Twenty-four  districts  were  represented  in  the 
convention;  98,329  members  had  been  added  to  the  or- 
ganization the  past  year,  making  a total  membership  of 
189,321.  During  the  past  two  years  $101,951.37  had  been 
expended  in  the  work  of  organization,  of  which  $42,082.83 
had  been  expended  in  1899,  and  $02,208.44  in  1900. 

These  vast  sums  had  not  been  expended  in  vain.  For  , 
wherever  the  organization  was  strong  enough  to  command 
the  serious  attention  of  the  operators,  wage  disputes  and 
local  grievances  were  settled  peacefully  by  joint  conven- 
tions. Wherever  it  had  not  obtained  a foothold  or  was 
too  weak  to  command  the  attention  of  the  operators, 
strikes  had  to  be  resorted  to,  many  of  them  of  long  dura- 
tion, to  compel  obedience  to  the  wage  scale,  and  several  of 
them  were  ])artial  failures. 

The  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  showed  that  dur- 
ing the  past  year  $15-1, (570. 82  had  been  expended  in  sup- 
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porting  strikes,  and  that  wlien  the  convention  met,  the 
organization  was  paying  out  weekly  the  sum  of  $5,000 
for  strike  benefits.  Many  operators,  especially  in  re- 
cently developed  coal  regions  were  exceedingly  stubborn  in 
their  opposition  to  the  National  Unio'n;  this  opposition 
being  still  more  pronounced  in  some  of  the  older  mining 
districts,  like  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Frostburg  region  of  ^laryland. 

President  Mitchell  and  Secretary-Treasurer  Wilson 
spoke  words  of  wisdom  in  addressing  the  delegates  to  the 
convention  touching  the  inviolability  of  the  contracts  made 
with  tlieir  employers. 

I^Ir.  Mitchell  said:  ^Mt  should  be  borne  in, mind  that 

the  provisions  of  our  joint  contracts  cannot  be  enforced 
in  the  courts.  Labor  organizations  cannot  sue  or  be 
sued;  and  inasmuch  as  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  both 
parties  are  the  only  guarantee  of  the  fuirillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  it  is  doubly  incumbent  upon  us  to 
carry  out  religiously  the  letter  and  spirit  of  such  agree- 
ments. Of  course  there  are  many  sections  of  our  national 
and  district  contracts  which  are  repugnant  to  our  sense  of 
right;  but  we  should  not  los(‘  sight  of  the  fact  that  wo 
enter  upon  these  agreemenis  with  full  kiiowh'dge  of  their 
requirements,  and  we  cannot  without  loss  of  honor  and 
])restage,  and  incalculable  injury  to  our  movement,  escape 
the  responsibility  of  right  and  faithful  compliance  with 
those  sections  which  happen  to  be  unfavorable  to  us.’^ 

Jkfr.  Wilson  said:  ‘W^e  have  persistently  fought  for 

the  highest  wages  and  best  conditions  of  employment  which 
the  market  would  warrant  under  existing  commercial 
methods,  but  when  we  have  made  an  agreement,  whether 
we  get  the  best  or  the  worst  of  it,  we  have  faithfully  ful- 
filled the  contract  until  it  expired.  , This  policy  has  given 
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us  a standing  in  the  commercial  world  that  no  other  labor 
organization  ever  attained.  In  living  up  to  our  obliga- 
tions we  have  promoted  our  own  interests,  and  the  success 
which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  United  ^line  Workers 
has  assisted  every  trades  union,  and  every  wage  worker, 
whether  a trades  unionist  or  otherwise,  to  higlier' wages, 
superior  eonditions,  grander  aspirations,  and  higher  hopes 
for  their  achievement.”  • 

This  year  was  remarkable  for  the  duration  of  several 
strikes.  One  of  these  oeeurred  in  Hopkins  county,  Ken- 
tucky. The  strike  was  inaugurated  in  Kovember,  1000, 
and  extended  into  1902.  Tlie  coal  field  was  an  isolated 
one;  the  operators  and  miners  had  long  worked  together 
in  peace  and  harmony  — the  miners  accepting,  without 
remonstrance  the  conditions  which  the  mining  companies 
deemed  proper.  ' 

The  St.  Bernard  Coal  Company  was  the  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  district.  The  president  of  the  company  was 
a good,  liind-liearted  man,  who  took  a deep  interest  in  the 
amelioration  of  his  subterranean  workmen.  He  had 
established  and  maintained  two  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  at  the  expense  of  the  company,  for  the'  use  of  the 
miners,  and  in  other  ways  manifested  a spirit  of  kindness 
toward  them.  But  with  the  return  of  prosperity  the 
operators  had  not  advanced  wages  to  correspond  to  that 
in  other  districts;  and  when  the  delegates  of  the  United 
^line  Workers  a])peared  among  the  miners,  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  trades  union  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages, 
abolishing  the  company  stores,  reducing  the  working  day 
to  eight  hours,  and  improving  the  condition  of  ininers 
generally,  they  preached  to  listening  ears. 

The  coal  companies  looked  upon  these  disciples  of 
the  "Mine  Workers^  Union  with  no  friendly  eye,  and  at- 
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tempted  in  vain  to  stem  the  current  of  organization.  The 
miners  joined  the  union,  and  demanded  an  advance  of 
wages  to  correspond  to  the  advances  conceded  in  other 
districts.  The  companies  declined  to  grant  the  demand 
and  a general  strike  followed,  the  miners  being  supported 
in  their  contention  from  the  funds  of  the  l\rine  Workers' 
exchequer. 

The  operators  finding  that  the  miners  were  able  to 
continue  the  strike  for  an  indefinite  time  sent  agents  out 
to  collect  a new  set  of  miners.  When  they  appeared  on 
the  scene  the  strikers  appealed  to  them  not  to  take  the 
places  of  men  who  were  on  strike  for  their  rights.  The 
companies  appealed  to  the  courts  for  injunctions  to  re- 
strain the  strikers  from  interfering  with  their  business. 

The  haste  of  the  judges  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  coal  companies,  and  the  sweeping  conditions  which 
the  injunctions  included  were  travesties  on  American 
jurisprudence.  One  of  these  injunctions,  issued  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  of  Hopkins  county,  during  the  absence 
of  the  judge,  who  had  gone  fishing,  enjoined  and  restrained 
the  strikers  or  others  from  disbursing  or  paying  or  fur- 
nishing ^‘Any  money  or  property  to  any  person  or  persons 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining,  supporting,  paying  or  fur- 
nishing any  person  or  persons  engaged  in  any  way  in  en- 
deavoring to  injure  or  damage  the  plaintiffs  mines  or 
business,  or  to  close  the  same  down.” 

The  general  officers  of  the  National  Union  continued 
to  pay  two  thousand  dollars  a week  out  of  the  funds,  of 
the  treasury  to  maintain  the  strike,  and  food  continued  to 
be  supplied  to  the  needy  by  committees  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  despite  the  above  injunction. 

The  mining  operators  of  West  Virginia  had  long  and 
successfully  opposed  the  organization  of  miners'  unions 
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in  the  coal  fields  of  the  little  mountain  state,  and  by  the 
display  of  skillful  diplomacy  had  impressed  the  miners  of 
the  state  with  the  idea  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  United 
3[iiie  Workers  in  attempting  to  organize'  West  Virginia 
was  to  turn  trade  over  to  the  operators  of  the  competitive 
states,  to  the  injury  of  West  Virginia  mining  operators  and^ 
miners  alike.  The  national  organization  had  how- 
ever after  many  attempts  and  many  failures,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a paramount  foothold  in  several  of  the  districts, 
notably  in  the  Thacker  field  and  along  New  Eiver.  Two 
sub-districts  had  been  organized  containing  a member- 
ship of  5,000. 

During  the  month  of  February  of  this  year  a strike  oc- 
curred in  the  Thacker  district,  over  the  discharge  of  some 
of  the  members  of  the  union.  The  miners  demanded  their 
reinstatement,  which  the  company  would  not  concede.  The 
strikers  were  supported  from  the  strike  fund  of  the  Na- 
tional Union.  Both  sides  were  obstinate' — the  employers 

to  rid  themselves  of  the  union,  and  the  miners  to  retain 
its  ascendency  in  the  district.  The  Kentucky  and  West 
Virginia  strikers  were  not  successful,  but  they  taught  the 
mining  companies  the  wholesome  lesson  that  it  is  better  to 
settle  wage  disputes  and  other  grievances  by  joint  confer- 
ences with  their  employes  than  by  the  barbarous  method  of 
strikes. 
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CHAPTEK  XXXI. 

THE  ANTHRACITE  STRIKE  OF  1900.  — AVINTER  QUARTER 
EXPLOSION.  — FRATERVILLE  EXPLOSION. 

During  the  suspension  of  the  hituminous  miners 
in  1894,  John  Rinn,  a member  of  the  national 
executive  board,  was  sent  into  Schuylkill  county 

to  solicit  aid  for  the  miners  of  the  Clearfield 
District.  Rinn  saw  that  the  anthracite  minors 

were  ready  to  ally  themselves  with  the  United 

^line  Workers,  and  wrote  the  national  ofhcers  to  that 
effect.  (Tolin  Fahy,  anotlier  ineml)er  of  tlie  executive  hoard 
was  sent  to  assist  Rinn  and  a number  of  locals  were  or- 
ganized. A new  district  was  formed,  comprising  the 
whole  anthracite  field.  Rinn  was  elected  president,  but 
soon  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Fahy.  Slow  prog- 
ress was  made  for  a time  as  the  panic  Avas  still  in  force. 
Fahy,  however,  persevered,  and  when  times  began  to  im- 
prove the  hard  coal  miners  joined  the  National  Union  in 
great  numbers. 

In  1890  the  region  Avas  fairly  well  organized,  and  the 
leaders  ready  and  anxious  to  demand  an  advance  of  wages 
and  better  conditions  of  employment.  The  bituminous 
miners  had  been  twice  advanced  since  the  revival  of  busi- 
ness, Avhilc  the  hard  coal  A^rnrhers  Avere  still  groaning  under 
the  hard  conditions  AA-hich  the  panic  of  1893-7  had  made  it 
possible  to  impose.  A spirit  of  fairness  might  have  in- 
spired the  anthracite  companies  to  voluntarily  advanced 
the  rate  of  Avages  to  correspond  to  the  adA^ances  given  by 
the  hituminous  operators.  They,  hoAvever,  failed  to  vioAV 
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matters  in  this  light,  and  affected  surprise  when  such  a 
demand  was  made. 

Having  the  field  well  in  hand  the  general  officerg  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  addressed  the  following  circular 
letter  to  all  the  locals  of  the  anthracite  region : 

^"United  Mine  Woukeus  op  America, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  17,  1900. 
“To  the  Oflicers  and  Mernhers  of  the  Local  Unions  in  Dis- 
tricts One,  Two  and  Three,  Greeting: 

" l eu  are  herel>y  notified  that  on  MoiuJiy,  August  13th, 
a convention  will  be  held  in  Hazelton,  Pennsylvania,  com- 
mencing at  ten  o’clock  A.  M.  The  purpose  of  the  con- 
vention will  be  to  devise  means  by  whicli  a joint  conven- 
tion of  o])(Tutors  and  miners  can  ho  lield  at  some  future 
date  to  arrange  for  a readjustment  of  tlie  price  of  mining 
and  scale  of  wages  now  being  paid  in  the  anthracite  region, 
and  to  transact  such  other  business  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  delegates  would  prove  advantageous  to  tl/e  anthracite 
mine  workers. 

“Your  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  tlie  earnings  of 
mine' workers  in  all  the  bituminous  districts  where  our  or- 
ganization is  established  have  been  increased  from  20  to 
50  per  cent  during  the  past  two  years.  It  is.  our  opinion 
that  the  time  lias  arrived  when  the  antliracite  mine  work- 
ers should  receive  a share  of  the  increased  profits  which 
are  being  secured  by  the  operators  and  miners  of  other 
properties. 

“In  addition  to  the  mining  price  tlie  convention  will 
consider  methods  to  abolish  the  pernicious  system  now  in 
vogue  in  tlie  anthracite  region  by  wliich  a part  of  the 
earnings  of  the  mine  workers  is  taken  from  them  by  the 
infamous  system  of  dockage,  and  l)y  the  practice  of  com- 
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pelling  mine  workers  to  load  more  than  2240  pounds  for 
a ton. 

Yours  fraternally, 

John  Mitchell, 

National  President. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

National  Secretary-Treasurer.” 

The  convention  met  pursuant  to  call,  and  issued  an  in- 
vitation to  the  mining  operators  to  meet  the  miners’  rep- 
resentatives in  a joint  conference  on  August  27th;  but  the 
invitation  was  disregarded.  The  miners’  representatives, 
on  finding  themselves  ignored,  wrote  the  national  executive 
board  for  permission  to  strike  within  ten  days.  The 
board  was,  however,  unwilling  to  sanction  a strike  until 
every  peaceful  means  had  become  exhausted,  and  directed 
President  ]\Iitchell  and  Secretary  Wilson  to  make  another 
etlort  to  bring  about  a joint  meeting. 

In  accordance  with  instructions,  Mitchell  and  Wilson 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  presidents  of  the 
anthracite  mining  companies: 

“A  strike  is  imminent  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of 
I’ennsylvania.  If  it  comes  it  will  have  an  injurious 
otlect,  not  only  upon  the  coal  regions,  but  upon  all  com- 
munities where  anthracite  coal  is  sold,  transported  or  used. 
The  public  is  therefore  interested  in  the  result.  As  the 
company  of  which  you  are  president  controls  mines  in  the 
anthracite  region,  we,  the  authorized  representatives  of 
the  anthracite  miners,  in  order  to  promote  the  public  wel- 
fare, and  avert  a strike,  propose  to  you  and  the  other  coal 
operators  there,  that  the  whole  question  of  wages  and  con- 
ditions of  emplo}'’ment  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  be  sub- 
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mitted  to  arbitration.  An  immediate  reply  signifying 
your  acceptance  or  rejection  of  this  proposition  is  re- 
quested. 

John  Mitchell, 

President. 

W.  B.  Wilson, 

Secretary-Treasurer, 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.” 

The  anthracite  companies  did  not  answer  the  telegram, 
whereupon  the  national  executive  board  ordered  a strike  to 
commence  on  September  17tli. 

A hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  mine  workers 
promptly  laid  down  their  tools  on  the  day  appointed  for 
the  strike.  It  was  a terrible  surprise  to  the  mining  com- 
panies, who  thought  that  their  miners,  so  long  docile  and 
obedient,  would  decline  to  obey  the  strike  order. 

After  the  contest  had  continued  two  or  three  weeks, 
two  of  the  largest  companies  in  the  region  posted  up 
notices  otTering  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent.  Other  com- 
panies followed  with  similar  notices.  The  strikers  called 
a convention  to  meet  in  Scranton,  October  12th,  to  discuss 
the  proposed  advance,  which  was  attended  hy  eight  hundred 
delegates.  A-  committee  was  a}){)oint('d,  of  which  John 
Mitchell  was  chairman,  and  Geo.  W.  Bartlein,  secretary, 
which  recommended  that  the  advance  be  accepted,  pro- 
vided the  operators  would  agree  to  continue  it  until  the 
first  of  the  following  April;  abolish  the  sliding  scale  in 
the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill  districts;  and  agree  to  discuss 
other  grievances  with  the  committees  of  their  own  em- 
ployes. 

Two  weeks  after  the  close  of  the  strike,  memorial  ser- 
vices were  held  at  the  grave  of  John  Siney,  in  St.  Alary’s 
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cemetery  in  St.  Clair.  Addresses  were  made  by  Daniel 
Duffy,  chairman  for  the  occasion;  by  George  Harris;  John 
Feleski,  who  spoke  in  the  Polish  language;  Miles  Daugh- 
erty; John  Wisnoski,  who  spoke  in  Greek;  W.  Loder;  and 
Jolm  Fahy.  All  spoke  with  emotion  when  referring  to 
the  good  work  done  by  Siney,  saying  that  it  was  meet  and 
just  that  his  memory  should  be  honored  in  the  manner 
chosen  for  the  occasion.  Daniel  Duffy,  who  was  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  Siney,  reminded  the  miners  that  they  were 
enjoying-  the  fruits  of  Siney’s  labors  and  that  tliey  ought 
to  assemble  annually  to  honor  his  memory. 

John  Mitchell  could  not  be  present  owing  to  circum- 
stances beyond  his  control,  but  sent  a wreath  of  flowers 
which  he  asked  to  have  placed  on  Siney’s  grave.  The 
wreath  was  designed  to  represent  victory.  During  the 
dirge  of  the  Frackville  band  John  Fahy  tenderly  placed 
the  wreath  on  Siney’s  grave;  then  turning  to  the  au- 
dience said  with  strong  emotion:  ^Tt  is  highly  nieet  and 

proper  that  we  all  in  our  own  way  offer  up  a silent  prayer 
to  the  Lord.”  All  stood  with  uncovered  heads,  bowed  in 
reverential  attitude.  The  scene  was  an  impressive  one. 

John  ^Mitchell  received  a number  of  handsome  and 
valuable  presents,  and  won  golden  opinions  from  friends 
in  every  walk  of  life,  in  appreciation  of  liis  management 
of  the.  strike.  The  Elks  of  Scranton  presented  him  with 
a solid  silver  cup;  the  menibers  of  tbo  district  executive 
board  and  district  ollicers  gave  liim  a gold-beaded  cane* 
the  Scranton  breaker  boys  a gold  medalion;  local  union 
No.  454,  a gold  medal;  the  ex-shenlf  of  Luzerne  county 
a beautiful  floral  design.  A number  of  other  pleasing 
momentoes  were  presented.  l\ritchell  bore  his  honors 
meekly,  and  returned  to  his  ofTIce  in  Indianapolis  carry- 
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ing  vvitli  liim  the  high  regard  of  the  people  of  the  anthra- 
cite region. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  drain  upon  the  exchequer 
for  the  support  of  strikes,  and  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  organizers,  the  United  Mine  Workers’  Union  was  rap- 
idly increasing  in  numbers,  wealth  and  influence.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1900  the  secretary’s  books  showed 
a paid-up  membership  of  115,511,  the  financial  condition 
as  shown  by  the  auditor’s  report  was  as  follows: 


Cash  in  hand  January  1,  1900 $39,378  25 

Receipts  January  1 to  December  31 333,945  27 

Total $373,323  52 

Expenditures  Jan.  1 to  Dec.  31,  1900 345,516  09 

Balance  in  Treasury  Dec.  31 $127,807  45 


The  most  destructive  and  heart-rending  disaster  in  the 
history  of  coal  mining  in  the  United  States  occurred  at 
the  Winter  v^uarters  mine,  near  Schofield,  Carbon  county, 
Utah,  on  the  first  of  May,  1900.  Upwards  of  two  hun- 
dred men  were  killed  as  the  result* of  this  explosion. 

The  mine,  which  was  a drift  opening,  had  been  in 
operation  for  twenty  years,  and  employed  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  miners.  It  was  the  property  of  the 
Pleasant  A^alley  Coal  Co.,  a wealthy  corporation,  which 
spared  no  pains  in  equipping  the  mines  with  the  most  ap- 
])rovcd  maeliinery  for  mining  the  coal,  and  for  ventilation. 

The  seam  was  eleven  feet  thick,  and  the  mine  was  said 
to  be  well  ventilated.  The  mine  inspector,  who  had  e.x- 
amined  the  mine  five  weeks  before  the  catastrophe,  had 
pronounced  the  workings  safe  and  the  ventilation  good. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  men  were  at  work 
when  the  explosion  took  place.  Those  beyond  the  reach 
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of  the  rolling  volume  of  burning  air,  who  started  for  the 
outside  before  the  after-damp  had  time  to  spread,  reached 
day  in  safety,  but  all  involved  in  the  line  of  the  fire  or  who 
were  hemmed  in  beyond  the  line  of  the  product  of  the  ex- 
plosion, were  either  roasted  to  death  or  died  victims  to 
the  surcharged  atmosphere.  Five  outside  employes  who 
were  at  work  in  front  of  the  mine  were  lifted  off  their  feet, 
and  blown  some  distance  away,  all  being  seriously  injured; 
one  had  his  skull  crushed;  another  his  shoulder  put  out  of 
place;  a. third  had  his  jaw  broken. 

The  news  of  tlie  explosion  spread  like  wild-ffre  through 
the  village  and  neighboring  towns.  Soon  the  wives,  chil- 
dren and  mothers  of  the  miners  were  gathered  around  the 
main  entrance  of  the  mine,  wringing  their  hands  and  cry- 
ing for  husbands,  sons  and  brothers.  Their  agonized 
shrieks  were  heard  a mile  away.  Tlie  workmen  from  the 
adjoining  mines,  on  the  line  of  the  Itio  Grande  & West- 
ern Eailway  were  no  sooner  a])prised  of  the  explosion  than 
they  threw  down  their  tools  and  rusiied  to  the  scene  of  the 
catastrophe  to  assist  in  the  rescue  of  the  entombed  miners, 
or  perish  in  tlie  attempt.  They  organized  themselves  into 
relief  corps  and  entered  the  mine  to  search  for  the  living 
and  the  dead;  but  were  unable  for  so!ue  time  to  reach  the 
scene  of  the  explosion  by  reason  of  the  deadly  after-damp. 

The  first  Tiian  brought  out  was  still  alive,  but  so  hor- 
ribly burned  that  he  implored  his  friends  to  kill  him  and 
put  an  end  to  his  sufferings.  As  the  dead  bodies  were 
found,  they  were  lifted  into  empty  cars  and  carried  out- 
side. Those  who  had  been  enveloped  in  the  rushing  vol- 
ume of  burning  air  were  burned  in  a horrible  manner. 
i^^any  of  them  had  been  lifted  by  the  force  of  the  blast  and 
thrown  against  the  pillars;  their  limbs  and  bodies  being 
mangled  almost  beyond  recognition.  In  the  districts 
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remote  from  the  explosion  the  victims  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  the  after-damp.  Many  were  found  lying  on 
their  stomachs  with  tlieir  hands  covering  their  faces;  while 
others  had  buried  their  mouths  in  the  slack  in  their  efforts 
to  escape  the  poisoned  atmosphere.  Their  features  were 
calm  and  placid;  they  had  peacefully  and  painlessly  fallen 
into  their  last  .sleep.  A mining  engineer  and  three  assist- 
ants, who  had  entered  the  mine  in  the  morning,  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  workings  were  found  dead  beside  the  transit, 
which  was  standing  ready  to  take  a sight.  Tlie  engineer 
was  a young  man  of  great  promise,  and  this  was  his  first 
underground  survey. 

All  .the  dead  were  not  recovered  until  the  5th  of  May, 
four  days  after  the  terrible  catastrophe.  Every  home  in 
the  village  of  Scliofield  was  a house  of  mourning;  in  many 
of  whieh  every  bread-winner  of  the  family  had  been 
stricken  down.  The  number  of  the  dead  were  reported  as 
two  hundred  and  fifty;  it  was  later  ascertained  to  be  two 
hundred  and  one.  This  is  what  it  costs  to  mine  coal. 

The  Winter  Quarters  explosion  was  the  last  of  four 
great  fire-damp  explosions  which  occurred  in  the  coal 
mines  of  the  United  States  within  six  months.  The  first 
of  the  series  occurred  at  the  Carbonada  mine  in  the  state 
of  Washington,  December  9,  1899,  and  resulted  in  the 
death  of  thirty-three  miners;  the  second  took  place  at  the 
Braznell  mine  in  Pennsylvania,  December  23,  1899,  by 
whicli  forty  men  were  killed;  the  third  occurred  at’ the 
Push  Pun  mine  in  the  state  of  West  Virginia,  starch  0, 
1900,  causing  the  death  of  forty-seven  men,  and  the  last 
at  the  Winter  Quarters  mine  in  the  state  of  Utah,  ^fay  1, 
1900,  by  which  two  hundred  and  one  men  lost  their  live.s. 
Such  an  array  of  mining  casualties  has  no  parallel  in  the 
history  of  coal  mining  in  any  age  or  nation. 
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A number  of  conflicting  theories  were  advanced  in 
regard  to  the  cause  of  this  explosion.  An  inquest  was  held 
over  one  of  the  dead  miners  at  his  residence.  The  jury 
made  no  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  cause  of  the  great  catas- 
trophe;  but  only  found  ^That  John  Hunter  had  met  his 
death  in  the  mines  by  reason  of  an  explosion.’^  The 
state  mine  inspector  testified  that  in  his  opinion  the  ex- 
plosion was  eaused  by  a blownout  shot.  He  stated  that 
the  mine  was  free  from  gas,  that  he  liad  exaininr'd  the 
place  where  it  is  claimed  powder  had  been  ‘-dored  and  that 
it  was  evident  that  the  explosion  started  there,  for  I be 
bodies  taken  from  tliat  peini  were  badly  biitmed.  Bishop 
Parmalee,  who  visited  the  icene  of  the  disaster,  advanced 
the  theory  that  some  of  the  recently  imported  Finns  had 
secretly  taken  giant  ])owder  into  the  mine  for  blasting, 
and  that  when  a shot  charged  with  this  powder  was  fired 
it  may  have  ignited  some  coal  dust  which  exists  in  every 
coal  mine  in  greater  or  less  quantities. 

The  umh'rground  workings  of  tlie  mine  externh'd  one 
and  a half  miles  from  tlie  tmlninee,  the  side  entries  ex- 
tended lhr(“c  thousand  feet  or  more.  All  the  rooms  of 
the  old  cross  entries  were  worked  out,  and  abandoned,  and 
were  seldom  entered  or  inspected,  and  may  have  contained 
fire-darn]),  the  al)sencc  of  which  in  the  niost  harmless  of 
mines  can  never  he  trusted.  It  is  pent  up  in  the  inter- 
stices and  minute  pores  of  the  coal,  and  is  frequently  met 
in  the  more  fiery  mines,  in  pockets,  which  burst  out  sud- 
dently,  and  pollute  the  air  in  a few  minutes  to  the  point 
of  an  cxj)losive  mixture.  It  is  present  in  every  coal  mine, 
but  often  in  so  small  a quantity  as  not  to  be  detected  on  a 
safety  lamp.  In  this  condition  it  never  constitutes  an 
explosive  mixture.  It  may  be  absent  from  a mine,  as  an 
explosive  mixture  and  suddenly  appear  in  an  alarming 
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quantity.  Being  lighter  than  common  air  by  nearly  one- 
half,  it  floats  on  the  roof  and  finds  refuge  in  the  higher 
workings.  In  the  Winter  Quarter’s  mine  it  may  have 
been  present  in  the  old  workings  in  destructive  power, 
while  the  mine  inspector  passed  under  it  with  his  naked 
light,  for  the  seam  of  coal  was  ten  or  eleven  feet  in  height. 
To  detect  its  presence  in  such  a mine  the  fire-viewer  would 
be  required  to  carry  a pole  to  elevate  his  safety  lamp. 

A blown-out  shot  will  not,  under  any  circumstances,  in- 
flame coal-dust  unless  the  dust  is  very  fine,  very  dry  and 
thickly  spread  over  the  floor  in  the  direction  of  the  blown- 
out  shot.  Of  late  years  “the  coal  dust  theory”  has  been, 
greatly  over-done. 

This  awful  catastrophe  made  a profound  impression 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States.  President  ^IcKinley 
sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  governor  of  Utah: 

“Executive  Mansion,  j\lay  3,  1900. 
'‘Guvcnwr  Wells,  >V///  LaL'c  Clhj,  Ulah  : 

“I  desire  to  express  my  intense  sorrow  upon  learning  of 
ihe  terrible  calamity  which  has  occurred  at  Schofield,  and 
niy  deep  sympathy  with  the  wives,,  children  and  friends 
of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  explosion.” 

The  president  of  ihe  Pepublic  of  France,  sent  a mes- 
sage of  condolence  to  President  McKinley,  which  was  de- 
livered by  Embassador  Gambon,  and  the  London  Tele- 
graph said  editorially,  “That  there  will  be  deeper  sym- 
pathy with  the  American  people  in  this  awful  catastrophe, 
than  has  been  evoked  by  any  event  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic  since  the  loss  of  the  !Maine.” 

The  generosity  of  the  coal  company  which  operated  the 
mine  was  manifested  by  a contribution  of  twenty-five  thou- 
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sand  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
the  stricken  families;  John  C.  Osgood,  president  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  subscribed  five  thousand 
dollars;  Salt  Lake  City  gave  five  thousand  dollars;  the 
town  of  Provo  three  thousand.  Many  wealthy  citizens 
contributed  a thousand  dollars  each.  The  local  branch  of 
Armour  & Company  of  Chicago  shipped  a liberal  supply 
of  canned  goods  to  the  families  of  the  stricken  miners. 

On  ^londay  morning,  ^lay  19,  1902,  another  terrible 
explosion  occurred  at  the  Fraterville  mine,  in  the  state  of 
9'ennessce.  An  old  and  abandoned  mine,  belonging  to 
the  Knoxville  Coal  & Iron  Company  had  been  broken  into 
from  the  Fraterville  workings,  on  Friday  preceding  the 
catastrophe.  On  Saturday  there  was  no  work.  On  Mon- 
day the  miners  had  not  been  in  the  mine  more  than  an 
hour  when  vast  volumes  of  smoke  and  debris  were  ob- 
served to  rise  from  the  ventilating  shaft  and  shoot  high  in 
the  air,  and  to  issue  from  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  accom- 
panied 1)V  a loud,  dull  noise  resembling  distant  thunder. 
The  explosion  startled  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  and 
soon  the  wives  and  relatives  of  the  miners  were  collected 
around  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in  a state  of  uncontrollable 
terror  and  excitement. 

George  Camp,  the  mine  superintendent,  and  three  as- 
sistants, entered  the  mine  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
explosion  and  the  resulting  damages.  They  had  not  gone  in 
more  than  a few  hundred  yards  when  they  came  upon  one 
of  the  miners  stretched  full  length  in  the  entry  in  an 
unconscious  condition.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  roar  of 
the  ignited  gas  than  he  started  to  get  out  to  escape  the 
effects  of  the  after-damp,  but  had  fallen,  where  he  was 
found.  lie  was  carried  outside  and  recovered  conscious- 


ness. 
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Two  rescuing  parties,  consisting  of  fifty  men  each, 
were  organized  to  enter  the  mine  and  search  for  the  living 
and  the  dead.  The  first  party  penetrated  about  two  thou- 
sand feet,  when  they  came  upon  a dead  miner  who  had 
been  making  his  way  out  when  he  became  a victim  of  the 
deadly  after-damp.  The  air  was  so  foul  that  the  rescuers 
could  go  no  further,  and  they  returned  to  the  open  air, 
to  await  the  dispersion  of  the  deadly  gas. 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  a rescuing  corps  again 
entered'  tlie  mine,  going  as  far  as  the  butt  entries  fourteen, 
fifteen  and  sixteen,  and  found  twenty-two  bodies  in  entry 
fourteen,  nine  in  the  left  butt  of  entry  fifteen,  five  in  the 
right  one,  and  eight  in  the  left  of  entry  sixteen.  . They 
were  all  dead  having  been  overcome  by  tlie  insidious  after- 
damp, as  they  were  making  tlieir  way  out.  Some  of  tliem 
had  taken  off  their  shirts  and  wrapped  them  around  their 
heads,  in  tlie  hope  of  keeping  out  the  gas.  In  the  region 
of  the  rolling  volume  of  burning  air  the  rescuers  found 
men  burned  in  a most  horrible  manner.  Some  of  them 
had  been  lifted  off  tlieir  feet  and  thrown  against  the 
pillars,  mutilating  their  bodies  almost  beyond  recognition. 
One,  a mere  boy,  had  his  head  stricken  entirely  off.  Two 
other  decapitated  bodies  were  found. 

Five  of  the  unfortunate  men  had  sought  refuge  behind 
a trap-door  in  one  of  the  butt  entries.  They  had  hermeti- 
cally closed  up  the  cracks  at  the  foot,  top  and  sides  of  the 
door  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  surcharged  atmos- 
phere. Finding  that  the  after-damp  was  spreading 
toward  them  from  the  break-throughs,  they  retreated  to 
the  face  of  the  entry.  One  of  them,  J.  L.  Powell,  had  a 
pencil  with  which  he  wrote  messages  for  all  five  on  the 
yellow  paper  used  for  cartridges,  as  follows: 
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My  Wife:  — We  are  shut  up  at  the  head  of  the 

entry  with  a little  air;  but  the  bad  air  is  closing  in  on  U3 

fast.  It  is  now  twelve  o’clock,  Monday.  Dear  Ellen,  I 

have  to  leave  you  in  bad  condition.  Now,  dear  wife,  put 
your  trust  in  the  Lord  to  help  you  raise  my  little  chil- 
dren. Ellen,  take  care  of  my  darling  little  Lillie.  Ellen, 
little  Elbert  said  that  he  trusts  in  the  Lord.  Charlie 
'Wilkes  said  that  he  is  safe  in  Heaven  if  he  should  never 
see  the  outside  again.  If  we  slioiild  never  get  out  we  are 
not  hurt,  only  perished.  There  are  but  a few  of  us  here 
and  I don’t  know  wliere  the  other  men  are.  Elbert  said 
for  you  to  meet  him  in  Heaven.  Tell  all  the  children  to 
meet  with  us  both  there. 

J.  L.  Powell.'’ 

^‘Dear  Darling  ^lother  and  Sister : ■ — - 1 am  going  to 
Heaven.  I want  you  all  to  meet  me  in  Heaven.  Tell 
all  your  friends  to  meet  me  there;  and  tell  your  friends 
I have  gone  to  Heaven.  Tell  my  friends  not  to  worry 
about  me  as  I arn  now  in  sight  of  Heaven.  Tell  father 
to  pay  all  I owe,  and  you  stay  there  at  home  or  at  my 
house,  and  bury  me  at  Pleasant  Hill,  if  it  suits  you  all. 
Bury  me  in  black  clothes.  This  is  al)out  one-thirty  o’clock 
Monday.  So  good-bye  dear  fatlicr,  mother  and  friends, 
good-bye  all.  Your  boy  and  brother,, 

John  Hendren.” 

“From  Henry  Beach:  — Alice,  do  the  best  you  can;  I 
am  going  to  rest.  Good-bye  dear  little  Ellen  darling, 
good-bye  for  us  both.  Elbert  said  the  Lord  had  saved  him. 
Do  the  best  you  can  with  the  children.  We  are  all  pray- 
ing for  air  to  support  us;  but  it  is  getting  so  bad  without 
any  air.  Howard,  Elbert  said  for  you  to  wear  his  shoes 
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and  clothing.  It  is  now  two-thirty  o’clock.  Powell 
Harmen  is  in  Audrey  Wood’s  hands.  Ellen,  I want 
you  to  live  right  and  come  to  Heaven.  Eaise  the  children 
the  best  you  can.  Oh,  how  I wish  to  be  with  you.  Good- 
bye all  of  you,  good-bye.  Bury  me  and  Elbert  in  the 
same  grave.  My  little  Eddie,  good-bye.  Ellen,  good-bye. 
Lillie,  good-bye.  Jimmy,  good-bye.  Horace.  There  are 
a few  of  us  alive  yet.  Oli,  God,  for  one  more  breath. 
Ellen,  remember  me  as  long  as  you  live.  Good-bye 
darling.” 

“To  My  Wife  and  Baby:  — My  dear  wife  and  baby, 
I want  you  to  go  back  home  and  take  the  baby  there,  so 
good-bye.  I am  going  to  Heaven,  so  meet  me  there. 

James  A.  Brooks.” 

“To  Everybody:  — I have  found  the  Lord.  Do  change 
your  way  of  living.  God  be  with  you.”  (No  name.) 

“To  Geo.  Hudson’s  Wife:  — If  I don’t  see  you  any 
more,  bury  me  in  the  clothing  I have.  I want  you  to 
meet  me  in  Heaven.  Good-bye.  Do  as  you  wish. 

Geo.  Hudson.” 

Another  letter  was  found  in  the  mine,  which  had  been 
written  by  Powell  Harmon,  a member  of  tlie  church, 
and  the  father  of  seven  children.  It  read  as  follows: 

“Dear  Wife  and  Children : — !My  time  has  come.  I 
trust  in  Jesus.  He  will  save.  Teach  the  children  to 
believe  in  Jesus.  He  will  save.  It  is  now  ten  minutes 
to  ten  o’clock  !^[onday  morning,  and  we  are  almost  smother- 
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ed.  May  God  bless  you  and  the  children,  and  may  we  alJ 
meet  in  Heaven.  Good-bye  till  we  meet  to  part  no  more. 

Powell  Harmon.'" 

The  following  note  to  his  two  sons,  aged  respectively 
twelve  and  fourteen  years,  was  written  below  Harmon's 
letter  to  his  wife  and  children. 

‘‘To  ^ly  Boys:  — .Xevor  work  in  coal  mines.  Henry, 
and  you  Condy  be  good  boys  and  stay  with  your  mother 
and  live  for  Jesus. 

Powell  Harmon."' 

The  last  survivor  of  the  catastrophe.  Uncle  Billy  Mor- 
gan, who  was  the  first  man  rescued,  but  who  afterwards 
died  in  the  arms  of  his  daughter,  was  an  aged  miner,  a 
native  of  Wales;  who  had  been  in  one  explosion  in  his 
native  country,  and  another  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
universally  respected,  and  before  he  died  requested  that 
the  Pev.  J.  C.  Karnes,  a Methodist  minister  of  the  gospel, 
should  conduct  religious  services  at  his  grave.  Over  a 
thousand  miners  attended  the  funeral  of  this  aged  victim 
of  the  mine  disaster.  He  was  buried  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  of  which  society  he  was  a 
member. 

The  most  tragic  and  pathetic  scene  of  this  heart-rend- 
ing catastrophe  was  the  death  of  little  James  Chapman,  a 
boy  twelve  years  of  age.  He  went  to  work  with  his  father 
for  the  fist  time  the  morning  of  the  explosion.  His  father 
had  planned  another  career  for  him,  but  the  boy  had  set 
his  heart  on  becoming  a miner.  When  the  dead  bodies 
of  the  father  and  son  were  found  the  father  had  the  body 
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of  his  little  son  wrapped  in  his  arms.  Their  bodies  were 
the  last  recovered. 

The  Sunday  following  the  terrible  calamity  the  church 
services  were  mournfully  impressive.  When  the  min- 
ister arose  to  ask  the  worshipers  to  arise  and  sing  “Rock 
of  Ages/'  sixty  widows  dressed  in  deep  mourning  arose, 
and  with  streaming  eyes  and  wailing  voices  joined  in  the 
hymn,  to  hide  their  sorrows  in  the  bosom  of  their  Savior 
who  died  that  they  might  have  eternal  life. 

A history  of  the  heart-rending  mining  catastrophies 
which  have  occurred  in  the -coal  mines  of  the  United  States 
would  fill  several  volumes.  These  dreadful  “accidents” 
whicli  are  confined  to  no  single  district  or  state,  surpass  in 
their  frequency  and  their  destruction  of  human  life  tlie 
combined  fatalities  of  the  coal  mines  of  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

On  each  recurring  anniversary  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe the  people  of  Coal  Creek  and  the  neighboring  towns 
hold  memorial  services  over  the  graves  of  the  men  and  boys 
who  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion.  At  the  third  anni- 
versary the  various  societies  of  these  towns  turned  out  in 
the  regalia  of  their  respective  orders,  and  marched  to  Long- 
field  Church,  where  memorial  services  were  held  in  the 
church  grove.  The  graves  of  all  the  victims  of  the  great 
catastrophe  were  strewn  with  flowers.  In  the  afternoon 
services  were  held  in  the  opera  house,  and  the  visitors 
listened  to  an  address  by  the  Rev.  K.  T.  Cox.  The  names 
of  all  who  perished  in  the  explosion  were  read,  and  com- 
mittees were  appointed  to  visit  the  different  cemeteries, 
where  any  of  the  dead  were  buried,  to  decorate  their  graves. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  GREATEST  STRIKE  ON  RECORD. 

CHE  thirteenth  annual  convention  met  on  the  20th 
of  January,  1902,  in  Indianapolis,  and  was  in  ses- 
sion ten  days.  The  miners  of  sixteen  states  and  the 
Indian  Territory  were  represented.  Upward  of  a thou- 
sand delegates  were  present,  representing  232,289  United 
Mine  Workers. 

Since  the  return  of  prosperity  in  1897  the  growth  and 
achievements  of  the  organization  had  been  without  a par- 


allel in  the  history  of  labor  unions. 

In  December,  1898,  the  membership  was 54,700 

In  December,  1899,  the  membership  was 91,000 

In  December,  1900,  the  membership  was... 189,329 

In  December,  1901,  the  membership  was 232,289 


At  the  close  of  the  year  1900  thqre  was  a balance  in 
the  treasury  of  $127,807.43.  In  1901  the  expenditures 
amounted  to  $30,758.52  over  the  income,  leaving  a l)alance 
in  the  treasury  of  $97,047.91.  During  the  year  the  sum 
of  $202,920.07  had  been  donated  for  the  support  of 
strikers. 

Before  the  convention  adjourned  a resolution  was 
adopted  directing  President  Mitchell  and  the  National 
Executive  Board  to  co-operate  with  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  anthracite  districts  to  bring  about  a joint  con- 
ference of  miners  and  operators,  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
mulating a scale  rate,  and  the  redress  of  other  grievances. 
In  case  of  failure  on  the  part  of  the  operators  to  meet  their 
eni])loyes  in  joint  conference,  a‘nd  a strike  should  be 
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inaugurated,  the  United  Mine  Workers  pledged  them- 
selves to  aid  their  anthracite  brothers  in  bringing  the  con- 
test to  a speedy  and  successful  issue,  by  all  possible  as- 
sistance, moral  and  financial. 

President  Mitchell,  on  the  14th  of  the  following  Feb- 
ruary, addressed  a circular  letter  to  the  presidents  of  the 
coal  carrying  railroads,  inviting  them  to  meet  in  a joint 
conference  of  operators  and  miners  in  the  city  of  Scran- 
ton, on  March  12,  1902,  to  formulate  a scale  of  wages.  The 
railroad  companies  declined  to  meet  their  employes,  and 
declared  that  they  would  under  no  circumstances  recog- 
nize the  United  3Iine  Workers’  organization  in  any  adjust- 
ment of  grievances. 

A convention  of  the  United  ^line  Workers’  Union  of 
the  anthracite  fields  met  in  Shamokin,  March  18.  Desir- 
ous of  preventing  a conflict  until  every  expedient  for  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  matters  complained  of  had 
been  exhausted,  the  convention  directed  Mitchell  to  again 
invite  the  operators  to  attend  a joint  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  miners’  grievances.  ^litchell 
wired  each  of  the  presidents  of  the  coal  carrying  compan- 
ies as  follows: 

‘‘By  direction  of  miners’  convention  I wire  to  ascertain 
if  your  company  will  join  the  other  anthracite  coal  corn- 
])anics  in  a conference  with  a committee  representing 
anthracite  mine  workers,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  and 
adjusting  grievances  which  affect  all  coal  companies  and 
all  employes  alike.  Please  answer. 

(Signed)  Joirx  INfiTCiiELL, 

Chairman  of  Convention.” 

To  this  telegram  the  same  answer  was  returned  as  in 
the  former  case. 
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The  convention  then  issued  a statement  to  the  public, 
declaring  the  purpose  of  the  anthracite  miners  to  strike  to 
^secure  their  just  and  reasonable  claims. 

Before  inaugurating  the  strike  the  convention  appealed 
to  the  Industrial  Department  of  the  National  Civic  Feder- 
ation to  use  its  influence  with  the  coal  companies  to  bring 
about  a satisfactorv  adjustment  of  grievances.  Mitchell 
wired  Senator  Hanna  as  follows: 

**Hon,  M.  A.  Hanna,  Chairman  Industrial  Departinent, 
National  Civic  Federation,  New  York  City: 

“Antiiracite  mine  workers  have  failed  in  tlieir  efforts  to 
effect  settlement  of  wage  scale,  and  have  declared  for  a 
suspension  of  work,  to  take  effect  upon  date  to  be  desig- 
nated by  district  officers.  I am  directed  to  appeal  to  In- 
dustrial Department  of  Civic  Federation  for  its  interven- 
tion to  avert  the  threatened  conflict.  If  you  decide  to 
call  a special  meeting  of  executive  committee,  kindly  wire 
date  and  place  of  meeting. 

(Signed)  John  Mitchell, 

President  United  Mine  Workers  of  America.’^ 

Senator  Hanna  answered  that  the  committee  would 
meet  in  New  York  City,  Wednesday,  March  20,  and  re- 
quested that  a committee  of  the  anthracite  miners  meet 
the  executive  comm.ittce  of  the  Civic  Federation  there. 
J.  D.  Nichols,  Thos.  Duffy  and  John  Fahey,  the  district 
presidents  of  the  anthracite  miners,  and  John  Mitchell, 
met  the  conciliation  committee  and  explained  the  situation 
in  the  coal  field.  Senator  Hanna  then  arranged  for  a 
meeting  with  the  representatives  of  the  coal  carrying  rail- 
roads the  following  day,  at  which  the  miners^  delegates 
were  invited  to  appear  and  present  their  side  of  the  mat- 
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ter  at  issue.  Messrs.  Baer,  Olyphant,  Thomas  and  Trues- 
dale,  represented  the  coal  companies,  and  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Nichols,  Duffy  and  Fahey,  the  miners. 

At  this  meeting  the  miners’  delegates  presented  their 
side  of  the  controversy,  and  expressed  the  wish  that  all 
matters  at  issue  might  be  settled  without  resorting  to  the 
barbarous  method  of  a strike.  The  operators’  represen- 
tatives declined  to  make  any  concessions,  or  to  favor  arbi- 
tration. The  conference  adjourned  to  meet  again  in 
tliirty  days;  the  miners  agreeing  not  to  suspend  work  in 
the  interval,  and  the  operators  promising  to  endeavor  to 
reach  an  agreement  at  the  next  joint  conference.  The 
second  meeting  was  again  a failure. 

A meeting  of  the  executive  board  of  the  anthracite 
miners  was  called  at  Scranton,  ^lay  7th,  to  receive  the 
report  of  Messrs.  Mitchell,  Nichols,  Duffy  and  Fahey,  and 
take  action  on  the  situation.  Still  desirous  of  avoiding  a 
strike,  the  executive  board  directed  ]\ritchell  and  Nicliols  to 
address  the  presidents  of  tlie  coal  carrying  roads  the  fol- 
lowing communication  by  telegraph : 

''Scranton,  Pa.,  May  8,  1902. 

"Conscious  of  the  disastrous  effects  upon  mine  workers, 
mine  operators  and  the  public  in  general,  which  would 
result  from  a long  suspension  of  work  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions,  and  with  the  earnest  desire  and  hope  of 
averting  the  impending  calamity,  the  representatives  of 
the  anthracite  mine  workers  have  authorized  us  to  submit 
the  following  propositions: 

"First.  Inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine  operators 
have  proposed  to  continue  the  present  wage  scale  for  one 
year,  and  inasmuch  as  the  anthracite  mine  workers  have 
unanimously  resolved  to  ask  that  an  increase  of  20%  should 
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be  paid  on  present  prices  to  all  men  performing  contract 
work;  that  eiglit  hours  should  constitute  a day^s  labor 
for  all  persons  employed  by  the  hour,  day  or  week,  with- 
out  any  reduction  in  the  present  wage  scale;  and  that  coal 
should  be  weighed-,  and  paid  for  by  weight,  wherever  prac- 
ticable; and  inasmucli  as  in  our  recent  conferences  the 
antliracite  mine  workers  and  mine  operators  have  failed  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  any  of  tlie  questions  at  issue,  we 
propose  that  the  Industrial  Branch  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  select  a committee  of  five  persons  to  arbitrate 
and  decide  all  or  any  of  the  questions  in  dispute,  the  award 
of  such  board  of  arbitration  to  be  binding  upon  both 
parties  and  effective  for  a period  of  one  year. 

“Second.  Should  the  above  proposition  be  unaccept- 
able to  you,  we  propose  tliat  a committee  composed  of  Arch- 
Bishop  Ireland,  Bishop  Potter  and  one  otlier  person  that 
these  two  may  select,  lie  authorized  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  wages  and  conditions  of  employment  existing 
in  the  anthracite  fields,  and  if  they  decide  tliat  the  average 
annual  wages  received  by  anthracite  mine  workers  are 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  live,  maimain  and  educate 
their  families  in  a manner  conformable  to  American  stand- 
ards, and  consistent  with  American  citizenship,  we  agree 
to  withdraw  our  claims  for  higher  wages  and  more  equit- 
able conditions  of  employment;  jirovided  Unit  the  antlira- 
cite  mine  operators  agree  to  comply  with  any  recommen- 
dations the  above  committee  may  make  affecting  the  earn- 
ings and  conditions  of  labor  of  their  employes.  An  im- 
mediate answer  is  requested. 

John  Mitciikll,  Chairman, 

F.  D.  Nichols,  Secretary.’’ 
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The  operators  declined  to  consider  the  propositions 
contained  in  the  address.  Thereupon  the  anthracite 
miners  ordered  a temporary  suspension  throughout  the 
whole  mining  field,  to  take  efl’cct  Tuesday,  !May  9,  and  on 
the  following  Monday  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
miners  suspended  work.  Two  days  later,  at  a convention 
held  in  ITazelton,  the  suspension  was  declared  permanent. 
Tlie  iTiiners  liaving  drawn  the  sword  threw  away  the  scab- 
bard. It  was  to  be  a fight  to  a finish. 

Tlie  convention  which  inaugurated  the  strike  adopted 
a resolution  petitioning  President  IMitcliell  to  call  a special 
national  convention  at  Indianapolis,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  out  all  the  miners  of  the  United  States  in  a 
sympathetic  strike.  ^litchell,  whose  excellent  common 
sense,  doubted  the  wisdom  of  this  radical  proposition, 
kept  the  petition  on  file  until  June  18th,  when  yielding 
to  pressure,  he  addressed  the  following  telegram  to  the 
national  secretary-treasurer: 

''Mr.  If.  7>.  Wilson,  Indianapolis,  India na: 

You  are  hereby  notified  that  petitions  have  been  re- 
ceived from  districts  one,  seven,  nine,  seventeen,  and 
twenty-four,  reipiesting  me  to  convene  a national  conven- 
tion to  consider  the  advisability  of  inaugurating  a na- 
tional suspension  of  coal  mining,  in  support  of  anthracite 
min(‘  workers  who  are  now  on  strike.  Plea.se  issue  call 
for  special  convention  for  purpose  named  at  earliest  pos- 
sible date. 

(Signed)  John  ^MitchkltY' 

Pursuant  to  instructions.  Secretary  Wilson  called  a 
national  convention  to  meet  in  the  city  of  India- 
napolis, July  17th.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Amcr- 
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ican  people  were  now  turned  towards  Indianap- 
olis. Coal,  under  our  system  of  niodern  civiliza- 
tion, is  almost  as  great  a necessity  as  water.  If  the 
^ convention  called  out  the  four  hundred  thousand  miners 
of  the  United  States,  a crisis  would  occur  in,  business 
circles,  such  as  the  country  had  never  witnessed  since  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War.  ddie  public  conscien'’e  would 
have  arrayed  itself  against  the  trades  union  movement  and 
the  cause  of  labor  would  have  received  a backset,  from 
whieh  it  would  have  been  ditUcult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
recover.  The  great  heart  of  tlie  Ajiierican  ])cople  beat  in 
sympathy  with  the  anthracile  miners  in  their  strike  for 
living  wages,  shorter  hours  of  labor,  and  fair  treatment; 
but  had  no  patience  with  the  sympathetic  strike  which 
would  entail  iintold  misery  on  millions  of  innocent  people. 

President  IMitchell  took  strong  ground  against  a sym- 
pathetic strike.  In  addressing  the  convention  he  said 
in  part : 

“I  have  all  my  life  in  the  labor  movement  declared  that 
contracts  mutually  made  should  during  their  life  be  kept 
inviolate,  and  while  at  times  it  may  appear  to  the  super- 
ficial observer,  or  to  those  immediately  concerned  that  ad- 
vantage could  be  gained  by  setting  agreements  aside,  such 
advantage  if  gained  would  in  the  very  nature  of  things 
be  temporary,  and  would  ultimately  end  in  disaster,  be- 
cause a disregard  of  contracts  strikes 'at  the  very  vitals  of 
organized  labor.  The  elTect  of  .such  action  would  he  to 
destroy  confidence,  array  in  open  hostility  to’  pur  cuise  all 
forces  of  society,  and  crystallize  public  sentiment  in  oppo- 
sition to_opr  movement. — . 

/'  ‘‘Sympathetic  strikes  have  many  adherents,  and  the 
I efficacy  of  such  methods  appeal  strongly  ^ to  those  who. 
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being  involved  in  trouble,  do  not  always  recognize  the  efTect 
of  their  action  upon  the  public  mind;  but  the  history  of 
the  labor  movement  teaches  lessons  that  should  not  be 
forgotten  today.  As  far  as  my  knowledge  goes  I do  not 
know  of  one  solitary  sympathetic  strike  of  any  magnitude 
which  has  been  successful;  on  the  contrary  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  sympathetic  labor  struggles  have  re- 
sulted in  ignominous  and  crushing  defeat,  not  only  for  the 
branch  of  industry  originally  involved  but  also  for  the 
branches  participating  through  sympathy. 

“It  has  been  the  proud  boast  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  that  during  the  past  years,  since  our 
organization  became  a power  in  the  labor  world,  contracts 
based  solely  upon  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  our  union 
have  under  the  most  trying  circumstances  been  kept  in- 
violate; and  in  this  supreme  crisis  a failure  to  live  up  to 
to  the  high  standard  that  has  made  our  union  pre-eminent 
among  organizations  of  labor,  would  prove  a substantiation 
of  all  the  charges  and  allegations  made  against  us  by  our 
enemies,  and  would  confirm,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
refutation  the  specious  argument  of  the  anthracite  oper- 
ators that  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  an  ir- 
responsible and  unsafe  body  with  which  to  deal. 

“I  am  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  strike  in  the  an- 
thracite fields  can  and  will  be  won  without  repudiating 
our  solemn  contracts  with  the  bituminous  operators,  pro- 
vided the  bituminous  miners  will  rise  to  the  occasion  and 
do  their  full  duty  to  their  struggling  fellow-workers.^^ 

The  convention  made  short  work  of  the  proposition, 
dMaring  by  an  unanimous  vote  that  the  minors  of  the 
bituminous  coal  fields  having  entered  into  a mutual  con- 
tract with  their  employers  to  work  for  a year  on  the  terms 
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and  conditions  agreed  upon  tlio  previous  January,  they 
were  in  honor  hound  to  stand  by  the  agreement. 

The  American  people,  who  love  fair  play  in  a fight, 
.wliether  of  brain  or  muscle,  applauded  the  action  of  the 
convention.  Contributions  came  pouring  into  the,  na- 
tional treasury,  without  solicitation,  from  people  in  every 
walk  of  life,  to  aid  the  strikers.  The  National  Union 
contributed  $50,000.  The  miners  of  Illinois,  whose 
finances  were  managed  l)y  W.  1).  'Ryan,  a man  of  extraor- 
dinary business  ability,  also  contril)uted  $50,000.  This 
donation  was  the  more  remarkable  from  the  circumstances 
that  a month  previous  the  miners  of  Illinois  had  donated 
.$50,000  to  aid  the  miners  of  West  Virginia. 

William  D".  Uyan,  the  able  and  ellicient  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  State  Union  of  the  United  IMine  Workers 
of  Illinois,  was  born  in  that  state,  March  3,  1801.  When 
ho  was  four  years  of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Braidwood, 
and  at  fourteen  he  went  to  work  in  the  mines  of  that 
place.  In  1878  he  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
since  that  time  has  been  an  active  member  of  dill'erent 
miner.s^  unions  in  Braidwood.  In  1897  he  was  elected 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  l\[ine  Workers  of  llli- 
7iois,  to  which  office  he  has  been  since  annually  re-elected. 
When  he  assumed  the  duties  of  secretary-treasurer  the 
organization  was  bankrupt  — there  was  not  a cent  in  the 
treasury,  and  there  were  not  five  hundred  organized  miners 
in  the  state. 

After  four  years  of  hard  work  in  organizing  the  miners, 
and  managing  the  state  organization,  every  miner  in  the 
state  had  become  a member  of  the  United  l\rine  Workers’ 
Union,  and  Byan  had  become  the  custodian  of  more  than 
a (piarter  of  a million  dollars.  No  state  organization  of 
the  United  Mine  AVorkers’  TLiion,  or  any  other  trade  or- 
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ganization  can  boast  of  sucli  an  acliieveinent.  It  stamps 
William  D.  l^yan  as  a masterful  man  in  the  financial 
world.  As  a citizen  his  character  is  above  reproach. 
He  is  strictly  ti'iiipcratc;  [losscsscs  untiring  energy;  and 
is  a man  of  comprehensive  views.  He  is  an  extensive 


reader,  a. good  thinker,  a graceful  and  vigorous  writer,  and 
while  lie  cannot  be  classed  among  tlie  leading  orators  of 
the  organization  he  possesses  tlie  faculty  of  expressing  his 
views  with  a brevity  and  clearness  of  statement  which  is 
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often  more  convincing  than  the  highest  flights  of  oratory. 
He  is  called,  by  his  associate  miners,  “The  miners'  union 
of  the  state  of  Illinois."  The  future  of  such  a man  is 
secure. 

The  amount  of  money  received  from  the  various  branches 
of  the  national  organization,  and  from  special  assess- 
ments, for  the  support  of  the  strike  was  one  million  nine 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-six  dollars 
and  thirty-four  cents  ($1,9G7,02G.34),  not  including  two 
hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty- . 
three  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents  ($258,343.91)  donated 
hofore  the  special  assessment  was  made,  making  a total_  of 
two  million  two  hundred  and  twenty- five  thousand  three 
hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  twenty-eight  cents 
($2,225,370.28).  The  various  trades  unions  contributed 
four  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-four  dollars  and  fourteen  cents  ($419,954.14),  mak- 
ing a grand  total  of  two  million  six  hundred  and  forty-five 
thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  dollars  and  fifty- 
two  cents  ($2-,G45, 324.52).  This  money  was...iudiciously_^ 

applied  for  th^  supjiort,_oL.ihj^^  whether,„tliey  ,he-_..,. 
longed  to  the  union  pr  noL-  Ixelief  committees  were 
selected  from  each  of  the  local  unions,  who  furnished 
orders  on  the  resident  grocers,  the  money  being  paid  from 
the  funds  in  the  national  treasury  in  Indianapolis,  to  the 
resident  district  secretary-treasurers,  in  the  anthracite 
field. 

The  coal  operators  made  frantic  efforts  to  break  up 
the  strike,  but  could  make  no  impression  on  the  strikers. 
The  presidents  of  the  coal  carrying  railroads  asserted  that 
a reign  of  terror  existed  in  the  coal  field  and  that  a ma- 
jority of  the  strikers  were  ready  to  return  to  work  if  given 
military  protection. 
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After  the  strike  had  progressed  for  some  time  an  or- 
ganization was  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Wilkesbarre, 
with  the  alleged  purpose  of  preserving  law  and  order 
throughout  the  strike  region.  ^Mitchell  attacked  the 
Alliance  in  a speech  at  Nanticoke,  July  10th,  which  led  to 
a breezy  correspondence  between  the  organization  and  him- 
self. The  Alliance  appealed  to  Mitchell  to  declare: 

“First.  That  the  highways  are  free  to  all  who  desire 
to  work,  notwithstanding  a strike  is  in  progress. 

“Second.  Boycotts  against  any  business  or  profes- 
sional man  on  the  ground  of  services  rendered  to  a non- 
union worker  are  condemned  by  the  union. 

“Third.  That  hanging  in  etligy,  the  digging  of  mock 
graves,  and  every  other  form  of  violence,  threat  and  libel, 
are  condemned  by  tlie  union. 

“Fourth.  Strikers  who  participate  in  any  of  the  of- 
fences thus  itemized  will  be  held  responsible  to  the  union 
for  all  disturbances,  unlawful  boycotts,  etc.,  in  which  either 
they  themselves,  or  their  wives  and  children  participate.’^ 
Mitchell  in  reply  said  in  substance  that  the  Citizens’ 
Alliance’s  real  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  miners’  union 
and  render  futile  its  efforts. to  uplift  the  standard  of  citi- 
zenship by  obtaining  higher  wages  arid  better  conditions 
of  employment. 

“I  do  not  assume  to  say,”  added  j\ritchell,  “that  there 
have  not  been  transgressions  of  the  law  by  members  of  the 
miners’  union,  but  I do  say,  and  defy  you  to  successfully 
contradict  the  statement,  that  there  has  been  much  less 
lawlessness  on  the  part  of  the  miners  — and  that  which 
has  occurred  has  been  less  serious  — in  proportion  to  their 
number,  than  on  the  part  of  the  deputies  and  coal  and 
iron  police,  who  are  charged  with  authority,  and  are  speci- 
fically commissioned  to  preserve  order,  and  against  whom 
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you  liavo  nuulo  no  protest,  and  your  association  taken  no 
action  whatever.  And  I'urtlier,  the  records  of  the  courts 
will  show  that  a smaller  number  of  miners  have  been  con- 
victed of  crime  in  the  anthracite  mining  region  during  the 
progress  of  the  strike  than  for  a like  period  preceding  itd’ 

Tlie  leader  of  tlie  coal  com])anies  was  George  F.  Baer, 
president  of  the  Philadelpliia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron 
Company.  This  company  owned  thirty-seven  mines  and 
employed  20,000  men  and  boys,  and  j\I'r.  Baer  by  reason 
of  his  prominence  as  a mining  operator,  became  the  s})okes- 
man  of  tlie  railway  presidents  and  inde])cndent  companies, 
tlirougli  tlie  press.  In  the  montli  of  July,  ^fr.  \V.  F. 
Clark,  of  WilkesOarre,  a God-fearing  man,  addressed  Baer 
a letter,  appealing  to  him  to  end  the  strike  by  making  the 
necessary  cknicessions  to  the  miners.  i\rr.  Baer  replied 
as  follows: 

^Tjiilauelpiiia  & Beading  Bailuo.vd  CoitPANY, 
July  17,  1902. 

^‘My  Dear  Mr.  Clark:  — I have  your  letter  of  the  lOth 
inst.  I do  not  know  who  you  are.  I see  that  you  are  a 
religious  man;  but  you  are  evidently  biased  in  favor  of 
the  right  of  the  workingman  to  control  a business  in  which 
he  has  no  other  interest  than  to  secure  fair  wages  for  the 
work  he  does. 

‘T  beg  of  you  not  to  be  discouraged.  The  rights  and 
interests  of  the  laboring  man  will  be  protected  and  cared 
for  — not  by  the  labor  agitators,  but  by  the  Christian  men 
to  whom  God  has  given  the  control  of  the  property  interests 
of  the  country,  and  upon  the  successful  management  of 
which  so 'much  depends.  Do  not  be  discouraged.  Pray 
earnestly  that  right  may  triumph,  always  remembering 
that  the  Lord  God  Omnipotent  still  reigns,  and  that  His 
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reign  is  one  of  law  and  order,  and  not  of  violence  and 
crime. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Geo.  F.  Baer,  President.” 

Mr.  W.  F.  Clark. 

This  letter  was  given  to  the  press  and  Baer  was  held 
up  to  public  gaze  as  representing  himself  as  the  vice-regent 
of  the  Almiglity  in  starving  150,000  miners  to  submission, 
who  were  making  a fight  for  living  wages  and  fair  con- 
ditions of  employment.  All  during  the  strike  the  general 
pul)lic  took  sides  with  tlie  miners.  The  press  of  the 
country  was  with  the  strikers  in  their  fight  for  living 
wages  and  fair  conditions  of  employment  and  lampooned 
the  coal  barons  without  mercy.  Haer’s  letter  was  the 
theme  of  endless  merriment. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII, . 

INTERVENTION  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  — THE  MINERS  RETURN 
TO  WORK.  — APrOINTJ\IENT  OF  A STRIKE 
COMMISSION. 

CHE  strike  went  on  for  months,  neither,  of  the  com- 
batants showing  any  disposition  to  weaken.  The 
liberal  and  numerous  subscriptions  of  money  which  came 
pouring  into  tlie  treasury  from  the  American  people,  in 
every  walk  of  life,  furnished  the  strikers  with  funds  to 
prolong  the  strike  indefinitely.  But  winter  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  people  must  have  coal.  The  business 
interests  dependent  on  the  anthracite  coal  supply,  had  suf- 
fered from  the  beginning;  and  unless  the  mines  resumed 
work  the  suffering  would  increase  tenfold,  especially  among 
the  poor  of  the  cities. 

The  president  of  the  United  States  determined  that  a 
way  must  be  found  to  break  the  strike.  After  meditat- 
ing prof 01  adly,  on  the  subject,  he  addressed  telegrams  to 
each  of  the  presidents  of  the  anthracite  coal  companies  and 
the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  asking  their 
presence  at  the  White  House.  The  foil-owing  is  a copy  of 
the  telegram  sent  to  President  Mitchell: 

‘^ViiiTE  House,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oct.  1,  1902. 
**John  Mitchell,  President  United  Mine  Worhers  of 
America,  Wilkesharre,  Pa.: 

‘‘I  should  greatly  like  to  see  you  on  Friday  next,  Oct.  3, 
at  eleven  o’clock  a.  m.,  here  in  IVashington,  in  regard  to 
the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  which  has  become  a matter  of 
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vital  concern  to  the  whole  nation.  I have  sent  a similar 
dispatch  to  the  presidents  of  the  anthracite  coal  com- 
panies. 

(Signed)  Theodore  Roosevelt."' 

All  the  parties  were  on  time.  The  conference  opened 
at  11  o’clock.  The  operators  and  representatives  of  the  • 
miners  were  presented  to  the  President.  Those  in  attend- 
ance were : 

George  P.  Baer,  president  Reading  Railway  System. 

W.  H.  Truesdale,  president  Delaware,  Lackawanna  & 
Western  Railroad  company. 

E.  B.  Thomas,  president  Eric  Railroad  Company. 

Thomas  P.  Fowler,  president  New  York,  Ontario  & 
Western  Railway  Company. 

David  Wilcox,  vice-president  and  general  counsel  Dela- 
ware & Hudson  Company. 

J ohn  Markle,  representing  independent  operators.  • 

John  Mitchell,  president  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

Thomas  D.  Nichols. 

Thomas  Duffy. 

John  Fahy,  district  president  United  Mine  Workers 

Attorney  General  Knox. 

Secretary  Cortelyou. 

Carroll  D.  Wright,  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

The  President  at  the  outset  expressed  his  hearty  thanks 
for  their  attendance  and  stated  that  owing  to  his  peculiar 
relations  to  the  situation  he  felt  that  he  should  make  to 
them  a very  careful  statement  of  liis  position  and  of  his 
intentions  in  asking  them  to  meet. 

lie  then  addressed  them  as  follows: 
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‘‘I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  throe  parties  alFected  by  the  situation  in  the  anthracite 
coal  trade,  the  operators,  the  miners,  and  the  general  public. 
I speak  for  neitlier  the  operators,  nor  the  miners,  but  for 
the  general  public.  The  questions  at  issue,  which  led  to 
this  situation,  affect  immediately  the  parties  concerned  — 
the  operators  and  the  miners;  l)ut  the  situation  itself  vit- 
ally affects  the  public.  As  long  as  there  seemed  to  he  a 
reasonable  hope  that  these  matters  could  he  adjusted 
between  the  parties  it  did  not  seem  proper  for  me  to  in- 
tervene in  any  way.  I disclaim  ary  right  or  duty  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way,  upon  l(‘gal  grounds  or  upon  any  oflicial 
relation  that  I hear  in  the  situation ; hut  the  urgency  and 
the  terrible  nature  of  the  catastrophe  impending,  where 
a large  portion  of  our  p(‘0})le,  in  tlie  shape  of 
a winter  fuel  famine  are  concerned,  impels  me  after 
much  anxious  thouglit  to  believe  that  my  duty 
requiiTs  me  to  use  whatever  influence  T person- 
ally can  bring  to  end  a situation  which  has  become 
literally  intolerable.  T wish  to  emphasize  the  character 
of  the  situation  and  to  say  that  its  gravity  is  such  that  I 
am  constrained,  urgently,  to  insist  tliat  each  one  of  you 
realize  the  heavy  burden  of  responsibility  upon  him.  We 
are  upon  the  tlireshold  of  winter  with  an  already  existing 
coal  famine,  the  future  terrors  of  which  we  can  hardly  yet 
appreciate.  The  evil  possibilities  are  so  far-reaching^  so 
appalling,  that  it  seems  to  me  that  you  are  not  only  justi- 
fied in  sinking,  but  required  to  sink  for  the  time  being, 
any  tenacity  as  to  your  respective  claims  in  the  matter  at 
issue  between  you.  In  my  judgment,  the  situation  im- 
peratively requires  that  you  meet  upon  the  common  plane 
of  the  necessities  of  the  public.  With  all  the  earnestness 
that  there  is  in  me  I ask  that  there  he  an  immediate  re- 
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sumption'  of  operations  in  the  coal  mines,  in  some  such 
way,  as  will,  without  a day^s  unnecessary  delay,  meet  the 
crying  needs  of  the  people. 

“I  do  not  invite  a discussion  of  your  respective  claims 
and  positions.  I appeal  to  your  patriotism,  to  the  spirit 
that  sinks  personal  considerations,  and  makes  individual 
sacrifices  for  the  general  good.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  tlie  President’s  address,  John 
jMitchell  replied  as  follows: 

“Air.  President:  I am  much  impressed  with  what 

you  say.  I am  much  impressed  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  We  feel  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  this 
terrible  state  of  affairs.  We  are  willing  to  meet  the  gen- 
tlemen representing  the  coal  operators  to  try  to  adjust 
our  differences  among  ourselves.  If  we  cannot  adjust' 
them  that  way,  j\Ir.  President,  wo  are  willing  that  you 
shall  name  a tribunal  which  shall  determine . the  issues 
that  have  resulted  in  the  strike,  and  if  the  gentlemen  rep- 
resenting the  operators  will  accept  the  award  or  decision 
of  such  a tribunal  the  miners  will  willingly  accept  it,  even 
if  it  should  he  against  their  claims.” 

When  Mitchell  concluded  his  remarks  the  President 
asked  that  a temporary  adjournment  take  place,  and  in- 
vited the  respective  delegates  to  meet  him  again  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  interval  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  companies,  and  John  l\Iitchell,  each 
prepared  carefully  written  statements,  touching  the  ques- 
tions at  issue  and  the  proper  means  of  ending  the  strike. 

Upon  reassembling,  ]\Ir.  Paer  addressed  the  President 
as  follows : 
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*‘To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

“We  understand  your  anxiety  is  forcibly  expressed  in 
the  statement  you  read  to  us  this  morning  to  bring  about 
*an  immediate  resumption  of  operations  in  the  coal  mines 
in  some  such  way  as  will,  without  a day’s  unnecessary 
delay,  meet  the  crying  needs  of  the  people/  We  infer 
that  you  desired  us  to  consider  the  offer  of  Mr.  Mitchell, 
verbally  made  this  morning,  expressing  and  speaking  for 
the  United  Mine  Workers  to  go  back  to  work  if  you  would 
appoint  a commission  to  determine  the  questions  at  issue. 
You  distinctly  say  that  you  ^do  not  invite  a discussion  of 
your  respective  claims  and  positions,’  but  we  assume  that 
a statement  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  coal  regions  will 
not  be  irrelative. 

“We  represent  the  owners  of  coal  mines  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. There  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men 
at  work  mining  and  preparing  coal.  They  are  abused, 
assaulted,  injured  and  maltreated  by  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  They  can  only  work  under  the  protection  of 
guards.  Thousands  of  other  working-men  are  deterred 
from  working,  by  intimidation,  violence  and  crimes,  inau- 
gurated by  the  United  l\[ine  Workers,  over  whom  John 
Mitchell,  whom  you  have  invited  to  meet  us,  is  chief. 

“I  need  not  picture  the  daily  outrages  committed  by 
the  members  of  the  organization.  The  domestic  tran- 
quility, which  the  constitution  declares  is  the  chief  object 
of  government,  does  not  exist  in  the  coal  region.  There  is 
a terrible  reign  of  terror,  lawlessness  and  crime  there. 
Only  the  lives  and  property  of  the  members  of  the  secret, 
oath-bound  order,  which  declared  that  the  locals  shall  have 
full  power  to  ^suspend  operations  at  collieries,’  until  the 
non-union  men  joined  their  order,  pe  safe.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  prevent  the  mining  of  coal,  and  when  mined. 
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^litcbeirs  men  dynamite  bridges  and  tracks,  mob  non- 
union men,  and  by  all  manner  of  violence,  try  to  prevent 
its  sliipment  to  relieve  tbe  public. 

“The  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  guarantees  protec- 
tion to  life  and  property.  In  express  terms  it  declares 
tbe  right  of  possessing  and  defending  it  Ho  be  inalienable.' 
Wben  riot  and  anarchy,  too  great  to  be  appeased  by  the 
civil  power  occur,  tbe  governor  of  Pennsylvania  is  bound 
to  call  out  tlie  state  troops  to  suppress  it.  He  must  fear- 
lessly use  tbe  power  of  tbe  state  to  protect  life  and  prop- 
erty and  to  estaldisb  peace  — not  an  armed  truce  — but 
tbe  peace  of  tbe  law  which  protects  every  man  at  work,  and 
going  to  and  from  work.  He  has  sent  troops  to  tbe  coal 
regions.  - Gradually  tbe  power  of  tbe  law  is  asserting 
itself.  Unless  encouraged  by  false  liopcs,  order  will  soon 
be  restored  and  then  we  can  mine  coal  to  meet  tbe  public 
wants.  Tf  tbe  power  of  Pennsylvania  is  insudicient  to 
re-establish  tbe  reign  of  law,  tbe  Constitution  of  tbe  United 
States  requires  tbe  President,  wben  requested  by  tbe  legis- 
lature and  tlie  governor,  Ho  sup])ress  domestic  violence.' 

^^You  see  this  is  a latvful  way  to  secure  coal  for  tbe 
public.  Tbe  duty  of  tbe  hour  is  not  to  waste  time  nego- 
tiating with  tbe  fomenters  of  this  anarchy  and  insolent 
defiance  of  law,  but  to  do  as  was  done  in  tbe  war  of  tbe 
rebellion  — restore  tbe  majesty  of  tbe  law,  tbe  only  guar- 
dian of  a free  people  and  to  re-establish  peace  and  order 
at  any  cost.  The  government  is  a contemptible  failure, 
if  it  can  only  protect  the  lives  and  property  and  secure 
tbe  comfort  of  the  people  by  compromising  with  the  vio- 
lators of  the  law  and  the  instigators  of  violence  and  crime- 
Just  now  it  is  more  important  to  teach  ignorant  men  dwell- 
ing among  us,  misled  and  used  as  tools  by  citizens  of  other 
states,  that  at  whatever  cost  and  inconvenience  to  tbe 
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public,  order  must  be  restored.  Pennsylvania  will  use  the 
whole  power  of  government  to  protect,  not  only  the  man 
whoy^wants  to  work,  but  his  wife  and  children  while  he  is 
at  work,  and  to  punisli  every  man  who  by  instigation  or  by 
covert  act  attempts  to  deprive  any  man  of  his  liberty  to 
work. 

‘‘Under  these  conditions  we  decline  to  accept  Mr. 
IMitcliell’s  considerate  offer  to  let  us  work  on  terms  he 
names.  lie  has  no  right  to  come  from  Illinois  to  dictate 
terms  in  the  acceptance  of  which  anarcliy  and  crime  shall 
cease  in  Pennsylvania.  He  must  stop  bis  people  from 
killing,  maiming  and  abasing  Pennsylvania  citizens,  and 
from  destroying  property.  lie  must  sto])  it  because  it  is 
unlawful  and  not  l)ecause  of  any  ])argain  with  ns.  We 
will  add  to  our  offer  ‘to  continue  tbe  wages  existing  at  tbe 
time  of  tbe  strike  and  to  take  up  at  cacb  colliery  and  ad- 
just any  grievance’;  tins  further  condition:  If  the  em- 

])loyers  and  cm])loves  at  any  particular  colliery  cannot 
arrange  a satisfactory  adjustment  of  any  alleged  griev- 
ance, it  shall  bo  referred  to  tbe  judges  of  tbe  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  tbe  district  in  wbich  tbe  colliery  is 
situated  for  final  determination.” 

j\Ir.  Mitcbell,  speaking  for  bimself  and  bis  associate 
delegates,  followed  Mr.  Baer.  He  said: 

“Mr.  President:  At  tbe  conference  this  morning,  we, 

the  accredited  representatives  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Mine 
Workers,  were  much  impressed  with  the  view  you  expressed 
and  tbe  dangers  to  tbe  welfare  of  our  country  from  a pro- 
longation of  tbe  coal  strike,  Mdiiclryou  so  clearly  pointed 
out.  Conscious  of  tbe  responsibijity  upon  us,  conscious 
of  our  obligations  to  tbe  150,000  mine  workers,  wbom  we 
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have  the  honor  to  represent,  we  liave,  after  most  careful 
consideration,  and  with  the  liope  of  relieving  tlie  situation 
and  averting  the  sufTering  and  liardsliip  which  would  in- 
evita1)!y  follow  iii  the  wake  of  a coal  famine,  decided  to 


propose  resumption  of  coal  mining  upon  the  lines  here- 
after suggested. 

Before  doing  so,  Mr.  President,  we  desire  to  say  that 
we  are  not  prompted  to  suggest  this  course  because  of  any 
doubts  of  tbe  justice  of  our  claims.  In  deferring  to  your 
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wislies  we  are  prompted  by  no  fear  on  our  part,  of  our 
ability  to  continue  the  contest  to  a successful  issue,  thanks 
to  a justice-loving  American  public,  whose  sympathies  are 
always  on  the  side  of  riglit,  we  are  able  to  continue  the 
struggle  indefinitely.  But  confident  of  our  ability  to 
demonstrate  to  any  impartial  tribunal  the  equity  of  our 
demands  for  higher  wages  and  improved  environments,  we 
propose  that  the  issues  culminating  in  this  strike  shall  be 
referred  to  you  and  a triliunal  of  your  own  selection,  and 
agree  to  aceept  your  award  upon  all  or  any  of  the  questions 
involved. 

^^If  you  will  accept  tins  responsibility,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  coal  operators  will  signify  a willingness 
to  have  your  decision  incorporated  under  agreoment  for 
not  less  than  one  year,  nor  more  than  five  years,  as  may 
be  mutually  determined  between  themselves  and  the 
.'\nthraeite  Aline AVorkers,  and  will  pay  the  scale  of  wages 
which  you  and  the  tri1)unal  iip|)oiii(ed  by  you,  shall  aAvard, 
we  will,  imnu'diately  call  a convention  and  recommend  a 
resumption  of  work,  upon  the  understanding  that  the 
wages  which  shall  be  paid  are  to  go  inlo  effect  from  the 
day  on  wdiich  work  is  resumed. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  Mitchell,  Thomas  Duffy, 

T.  D.  Xtchols,  John  Baity, 

Bor  the  Anthracite  Coal  l\Tiners.” 

All  the  railroad  presidemts  and  representatives  of  the 
coab  companies  present  at  the  conference  read  statements 
similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Baer.  They  emphasized  his  as- 
sertion that  a reign  of  terror  existed  in  the  coal  field. 
Mr.  Thomas,  representing  the  Erie  Bailway  Company  said 
in  part: 
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“A  record  of  twenty  killed,  over  forty  injured,  and 
with  constantly  increasing  destruction  of  dwellings  and 
works,  machinery  and  railroads  by  mob  violence,  with  no 
proper  enforcement  of  law  or  order  by  the  proper  officials, 
is  not  the  time  to  act  on  Mr.  Mitchell’s  suggestion,  of  this 
morning,  to  arbitrate  with  mren  not  in  our  employ.  There 
are  over  17,000  loyal  employes  at  work  in  and  around  the 
anthracite  mines,  and  since  this  conference  has  been  called, 
open  threats  are  current  in  the  region  that  such  men  will 
neither  be  permitted  to  work,  nor  to  live  in  that  country 

l\rr.  INfarklo,  representing  the  independent  operators, 
said  in  part : 

now  ask  you  to  perform  the  duties  vested  in  you 
as  president  of  the  United  States,  to  at  once  squelch  the 
anarcliistic  condition  of  affairs  existing  in  the  anthracite 
coal  regions  by  the  strong  arjii  of  the  military  at  your  com- 
mand. A record  of  twenty-one  murders,  a long  list  of 
brutal  assaults,  houses  and  l)ridges  dynamited,  daily  acts 
of  violence  now  taking  j)lace,  and  several  washeries  burned 
down  are  actual  evidence  of  the  condition  of  lawlessness 
existing  there.  Are  you  asking  us  to  deal  with  a set  of 
outlaws?  I can  hardly  conceive  of  such  a thought.” 

When  all  the  companies  had  read  their  statements 
before  the  president,  he  turned  to  !Mr.  Mitchell  and  asked 
him  if  he  had  anything  further  to  say.  Mr.  ^licthell 
replied : 

“''.Idle  charge  by  the  gentlemen  that  twenty  murders 
have  been  committed  in  the  anthracite  coal  regions  during 
the  present  strike  is  untrue.  If  they  will  name  the  men 
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and  will  show  that  tliey  have  committed  the  murders,  I 
will  resign  my  position.  This  is  a fair  proposition,  Mr.  | 
President,  and  a fair  example  of  how  our  organization  and 
and  our  people  have  been  maligned.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  so  far  as  I know,  there  liave  been  seven  deaths, 
unfortunately.  No  man  regrets  them  more  than  I do. 
Three  of  them  were  comniiited  by  the  coal  and  iron  police, 
and  no  one  else  has  been  charged  with  them.  God  knows 
the  millers  do  not  eseajie  being  charged  with  everything 
clone  there.  Tliey  speak  about  hurnings.  There  was  a 
reward  olfered  for  burnings.  T eaii  bring  allidavits  of  a 
hundn'd  ])eo]de,  if  necessary,  that  lightning  caused  one 
burning  that  they  charged  to  the  United  31ine  Woi-kers. 

Mr.  President,  1 have  admitted  on  more  than  one  occasion 
that  th(U*e  has  been  lawh'ssm'ss,  hut  T will  say  that  a large 
juirtion  of  sucli  lawlessm'ss  has  been  jirovoked  by  criminals 
who  liave  been  brought  into  the  anthracite  regions  to 
recruit  tlie  coal  and  iron  police.  1 want  to  say,  Mr. 

] ’resident,  that  I h'el  keeidy  the  attacks  made  on  me  and 
my  pi'ojih^;  hut  1 came  here  with  the  intention  of  doing 
nothing  and  saving  nothing  that  would  affect  a reconcilia- 
tion.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  31itch(‘H’s  second  statement 
the  President  asked  the  rejiresentatives  of  the  coal  com- 
panies whether  they  wmuld  accept  31r.  Mitcheirs  proposi- 
tion. ''Phey  answered  that  they  not  only  would  not  accept 
it,  hut  would  not  recognize  him  in  any  capacity  whatever, 
in  the  setlhunent  of  the  strike.  The  confi'renee  then 
adjouriu'd. 

The  President  was  greatly  disajijiointed  with  the  re- 
sult of  the  conference.  “’’Plie  spirit  which  sinks  personal  J| 
considerations  and  makes  individual  sacrifices  for  the  gen- 
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eral  good’^  found  no  lodgement  in  the  l)reasts  of  the  rail- 
road magnates. 

Althougli  disappointed  at  their  selfish  attitude,  the 
President  was  not  discouraged.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  find  a way,  or  make  one,  to  end  a strike,  which  had  now 
hecome  a matter  of  national  concern.  The  selection  of 
an  impartial  commission,  composed  of  men  of  high  char- 
acter and  national  reputation  a])pealed  to  him  as  the  prac- 
tical* M'ay  to  act.  Having  reached  t1iis  conclusion,  he 
took  swift  means  to  have  tlie  mines  started  up. 

The  President  wired  ]\ritchell  next  day  as  follows: 

^^Tf  i^^r.  j\rit(‘hell  will  secure  the  immediate  return  to 
work  of  the  miners  in  the  anthracite  region,  the  President 
will  at  once  appoint  a commission  to  investigate  thoroughly 
into  all  the  matters  at  issue*  ludween  the  operators  and 
miners,  and  will  do  all  within  his  power  to  obtain  a settle- 
ment of  those  (luestions  in  accordance  with  the  report  of 
the  (‘ommission.” 

31itelu‘ll  took  the  President’s  suggestion  under  advise- 
ment. After  conferring  with  the  district  ])residents,  he 
wired  the  President  that  from  the  attitude  of  the  operators 
in  the  past,  and  their  refusal  to  accept  the  decision  of  a 
tribunal  seh'cted  by  the  President,  he  could  not  advise  tlie 
miners  to  return  to  work,  in  the  hope  that  the  operators 
might  ])c  induced  to  comply  with  the  recommendation  of 
the  proposed  commission.  j\ritchell  assured  the  President 
that  he  and  his  associates  felt  keenly  the  responsibility  and 
gravity  of  the  situation,  and  shared  with  him  his  solicitude 
for  the  ])co])le  of  the  country  who  wc'n*  being  subjected  to 
great  sulh'ring  and  inconvenience  by  the  strike. 

Yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the  presidents  of  the  coal 
carrying  railroads  about  “the  reign  of  terror”  existing  in 
the  coal  field,  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  had  ordered  the 
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entire  National  Guard,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  state 
troops  to  protect  tlie  miners  wlio  desired  to  return  to 
work,  and  to  protect  life  and  property  at  tlie  mines.  The 
presence  of  these  troops,  however,  instead  of  breaking  up 
tlie  strike,  induced  a number  of  non-union  men  to  leave 
off  work,  and  join  the  ranks  of  the  strikers.  All  the 
loeal  unions  in  the  region  met  in  s])ecial  convention,  on 
the  8th  of  October,  and  declared  by  an  unanimous  vote 
that  they  would  not  return  to  work  until  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  them  and  their  em]»loyers  were  decided  by 
a board  of  arbitration;  even  if  all  the  troops  in  the  United 
States  were  sent  into  the  anthracite  coal  field. 

The  operators  had  played  their  last  card  and  lost.  They 
visited  the  President  at  the  Executive  l\lansion  and  ofi'ered 
to  submit  all  matters  at  issue  to  a decision  of  a board 
of  arbitration,  to  be  selected  by  the  President;  but  in- 
sisted that  the  board  be  composed  of  members  of  avocatiqns 
which  they  should  be  permitted  to  name,  and  that  no  per- 
son repres(‘niing  organized  labor  should  be  allowed  on  the 
commission. 

The  President  wired  Mitchell  to  come  to  Washington 
at  once.  In  the  conference  that  followed,  a\ntchell 
strongly  objected  to  the  appointment  of  any  commission 
which  did  not  leave  the  President  untrammeled  in  the 
selection  of  its  members;  and  that  in  the  appointment  of 
the  board,  organized  labor  should  not  be  discriminated 
against.  Tlu'  Presidemt  concurred  in  Ibis  view,  and  con- 
sulted the  representatives  of  the  coal  com))anics  about  the 
matter,  who,  after  some  discussion,  iiiodified  tlu'ir  views 
to  conform  to  the  suggestions  of  the  President.  The 
following  named  gentlemen  were  ^appointed  l)y  the  Presi- 
dent as  commissioners:  Brigadier-General  John  j\I.  Wil- 

• son,  l\Ir.  E.  W.  Parker,  Judge  George  Gray,  Mr.  E.  E. 
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Clark,  Mr.  Thomas  II.  Watkins,  and  Bishop  John  L. 
Spaulding;  lion.  Carroll  P.  Wright  being  selected  as  re- 
corder. Both  parties  acquiesced  in  the  selection  of  the 
board,  and  I^Iitchell  returned  to  Wilkesharre,  and  reported 
the  situation  to  the  executive  boards  of  the  several  dis- 
tricts, who  at  once  called  a delegate  convention  which 
recommended  the  meml)ers  to  resume  work  pending  the 
decision  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the  President. 

The  action  of  the  mine  workers’  representatives  was 
wired  to  the  President  the  day  after  the  convention  in  the 
following  dispatch : 

^‘WiLKKSHAmn-:,  Pa.,  Oct.  21,  1902. 
*‘Uon.  Theodore  TooseveU,  Tresident  of  the  United 
Stales,  WasJdngton,  D.  C.: 

^‘Dear  Sir:  — We,  the  representatives  of  the  employes.- 
of  the  various  coal  eompanies  engaged  in  operating  mines 
in  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  in  convention 
assembled,  having  under  consideration  your  telegram  of 
October  in,  1902,  addressed  to  John  ]\ritchell,  president  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  have  decided  to 
accept  the  proposition  there  embodied,  and  submit  all  the 
questions  at  issue  between  tbe  operators  and  mine  workiu’s 
of  the  anthracite  coal  regions  for  adjustment  to  the  com- 
2uission  which  you  have  named.  In  pursuance  of  that  de- 
cision, we  shall  report  for  work  on  Thursday  morning, 
October  2drd,  in  the  position  and  working  ])laces  occupied 
])y  us  prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  strike.  AVe  have 
authorized  John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  United  iMine 
Workers  of  America,  with  such  assistance  ns  he  may  select 
to  represent  us  in  all  hearings  before  the  commission. 

JoiiN^  AliTciiELL,  W.  B.  Wilson, 

Chrm.  of  Convention.  Secy,  of  Convention.” 
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The  whole  of  the  striking  miners,  amounting  to 
147,000,  returned  to  work  on  the  morning  of  the  -3rd  of 
.Oetolu'r,  in  accordance  witli  Die  resolution  ])assed  at  the 
\Vi]kesl)arre  convention. 

Tlie  strike  lasted  twenty-three  weeks  and  three 
days,  and  •'Viias  the  he^  managed  of  any  strike 
that  ever  occurred  in  the  United  States  Some  law- 
lessness was  committed  during  the  suspension,  as  was 
inevitable;  hut  not  more  than  would  have  occured  had 
the  mines  l)een  running  full  time.  Some  of  the  o[)er- 
ators  stated  to  the  president  that  twenty-one  murders  had 
been  committed.  4’here  were  hut  seven  murders,  three 
of  which  wer(‘  committed  by  the  coal  and  iron  police,,  who 
were  employes  of  the  coal  companies.  Considering  tlie 
duration  of  the  strike,  the  number  of  men  engaged  in  it, 
the  hittc'rness  of  feeling  which  it  engenderc'd,  it  was  one 
of  the  most  orderly  strikes  that  ever  occurred  in  any  trade 
in  any  country  of  the  world,  and  stamps  John  Mitchell  as 
a peerless  leader  of  men. 
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CIIArTER  XXXIV. 

THE  STRIKE  COAOIISSION.  — THE  PARTIES  PRESENT 
THEIR  CHVIMS. 

IIE  commissioners  met  in  Washington,  October  24tli, 


and  organized  by  electing  Judge  Gray,  ebairnmn. 
He  directed  the  recorder  to  summon  the  representatives 
of  tlie  operators  and  of  the  miners  to  appear  in  Washing- 
ton to  meet  tlie  commission  on  the  27tlj  inst.  for  a liearing 
of  tlieir  respeetivi*  claims.  After  an  informal  discussion 
of  the  matters  at  issue,  the  commission  adjourned  to  meet 
on  the  Iftli  of  the  following  Xovember,  to  give  the  operr 
atoiV  and  miners’  representatives  time  to  prepare  the 
statements  they  desired  to  present. 

During  the  adjournment  the  commission  spcjit  ten 
days  in  the  anthracite  mining  region  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  a practical  knowledge  of  the  general  conditions 
under  which  the  miners  lived  and  worked,  and  to  familiar- 
ize themselves  with  the  physical  conditions  of  the  coal  field. 

The  fifty-four  independent  ojierators  involved  in  tlio 
strike  appeared  before  the  commission  and  filed  written 
statements  with  the  recorder,  in  common  with  the  signatory 
companies. 

The  number  of  witnesses  examined  by  the  commission 
was  558.  The  anthracite  mine  workers  called  2-10,  the 
counsel  for  the  non-union  men  called  153,  the  operators 
called  151,  and  the  commission  11. 

The  demands  of  the  United  Aline  Workers,  and  their 
reasons  for  making  such  demands  were  presented  by  John 
Mitehell  before  the  commission  in  the  following  statement: 
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*"To  the  Anthracite  Coal  StriJce  Commission: 

“The  United  ]\line  Workers  itiuk(  of  the  operators  the 
following  dciiiands  which  were  formulated  l)y  the  Shamo- 
kin  convention  held  l\rarch  18th  to  21th,  and  for  the  en- 
forcement of  which  the  strike  was  inaugurated: 

“1st.  An  increase  of  20%  npon  the  prices  paid  during 
tlie  year  11)01  to  employes  performing  contract  work, 
'lliis  demand  is  made  on  account  of  the  . fol- 
lowing ’ reasons:  I'irsI,  the  present  rate  of 

wages  is-  much  lower  tlian  the  rale  of  wag<‘s 
paid  in  the  ))ituminous  coal  fields  for  similar  work. 
Second,  the  present  rate  of  wages  is  much  lower  than  is 
])aid  in  any  other  occupation  requiring  equal  skill  and 
training.  Third,  the  average  annual  earnings  of  the 
anthracite  coal  fields  are  much  less  than  the  average  annual 
earnings  in  bituminous  coal  fields  for  substantially  similar 
work.  Fourth,  the  average  annual  earnings  in  the  anthra- 
cite coal  fields  are  much  less  than  the  average  annual  earn- 
ings for  cccupations  requiring  equal  skill  and  training. 
Fifth,  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite  coal  field  is  in- 
sullicient  to  compensate  the  mine  workers  in  lieu  of  the 
dangerous  character  of  the  occupation,  in  relation  to  acci- 
dents, the  liability  to  serious  and  permanent  disease,  the 
high  death  rate  and  the  short  trade  life  incident  to  this 
employment.  Sixth,  the  annual  earnings  of  the  mine 
workers  are  insulhcient  to  maintain  the  American  stand- 
ard of  living.  Seventli,  the  incn'ased  cost  of  living  has 
made  it  impossilde  to  maintain  a fair  standard  of  life  upon 
the  l)asis  of  pr(?scnt  wages,  and  is  not  only  preventing  the 
mine  workers  from  securing  any  benefit  from  increased 
prosperity,  hut  has  made  their  coiwlition  poorer  on  account 
of  it.  Eighth,  the  wages  of  the  anthracite  mine  workers 
arc  so  low  that  their  children  are  prematurely  forced  into 
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the  breakers  and  mills  instead  of  being  supported  and 
educated  upon  the  earnings  of  their  parents.  Ninth, 
wages  are  below  the  fair  and  just  earnings  of  mine  workers 
in  this  industry. 

“2nd.  A reduction  of  20%  in  hours  of  lal>or  witli- 
out  any  reduction  of  earnings  for  all  employes  paid  by  the 
hour,  day  or  week. 

“The  second  demand  is  similar  to  tlie  first  in  tluit  it  is 
designed  to  increase  the  hourly  rate  of  wages  of  mine 
work('rs  employed  by  tlie  hour,  day  or  week,  and  all  tlie 
reasons  applicable  to  the  first  demand  are  asked  t'o  he 
applied  to  tlie  second  without  repetition.  In  addition 
thereto  we  submit  the  following:  Tenth,  the  10-hour  day 

is  detrimental  to  the  life,  health,  safety  and  well-being  of 
the  mine  workers.  Eleventh,  shorter  hours  improve  the 
physical,  mental  and  moral  conditions  of  the  mine  workers. 
Twelfth,  shorter  hours  increase  the  intensity  and  efTicienev. 
of  labor.  Thirteenth,  the  tendency  of  national  and  state 
governments  and  of  production  generally  is  toward  shorti'r 
hours.  Fourteenth,  a working  day  of  eight  hours  is  suffi- 
ciently long  for  the  best  interests  of  the  working-men  and 
of  the  community. 

“3rd.  The  adoption  of  a system  by  which  coal  shall 
be  weighed  and  paid  for  by  weight  whenever  practicable; 
the  minimum  rate  per  ton  to  be  sixty  cents  for  a legal 
ton  of  2,210  pounds,  the  differentials  now  existing  at  the 
various  mines  to  be  maintained.  This  demand  is  made 
on  account  of  the  following  reasons:  First:  ^feasure- 

ment  by  the  legal  ton  wherever  practicable  is  the  only 
honest  and  just  system  of  measuring  the  earnings  of  the 
mine  workers.  Second : When  the  operators  sell  or 

transport  coal  it  is  on  the  liasis  of  a legal  ton  of  2,240 
pounds.  Third : The  excessive  ton  was  originally  in- 
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tended  to  compensate  the  operator  for  the  weight  of  the 
small  sizes  of  coal  which  were  then  discarded,  hut  whieh 
are  now  utilized  and  sold,  and  therefore  there  is  no  present 
necessity  for  the  use  of  any  other  than  a legal  ton. 

“4th.  The  adoption  of  tliis  syshan  would  remove  an 
incentive,  Ijotli  to  tlie  operator  and  tlie  worker,  to  cheating 
and  di.sliom.‘s(y,  and  would  allay  jealousy  among  the 
Jiiiners,  and  ])revent  unjust  discrimination  and  favoritism. 
Fifth:  .The  changii  of  the  present  system  to  the  one 

asked  for  would  prove  a strong  factor  in  allaying  suspicion 
and  discontent  among  the  mine  workers. 

“hth.  44)e  incorporal i(in  of  an  agreement  hetween 
the  Ujiiled  i\line  Workers  of  America  and  the  anthracite 
coal  conn)anies  of  the  wages  whicli  shall  he  paid  and  the 
conditions  of  employment  wliicli  shall  obtain,  together 
with  satisfactory  methods  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances 
which  may  arise  from  time  to  time,  to  the  end  that  strikes 
and  lockouts  may  he  unnecessary.  In  support  of  this 
demand  we  submit  the  following  reasons:  First: 

The  anthraeite  mine  workers  should  not  be  com- 
j)cll(‘d  to  make  or  sign  individual  agreements,  l)ut 
sliouhl  liave  the  right  to  form  such  organization  and 
clioose  such  agents  and  oflicers  as  tliey  desire,  to  act  col- 
h‘('tively  inst(‘ad  of  individually  wliciu'VcT  their  best  in- 
tei'csts  are  subserved  tlierehy.  Second:  Agreements  he- 

tween employers  and  employes  through  workingmen’s 
organizations  are  tlie  ordinary  methods  of  regulating  pro- 
duction of  wages  in  the  bituminous  coal  fields,  and  in 
other  large  industries,  and  are  beneficial,  successful  and  in 
keejiing  witli  the  spirit  of  tlie  times.  Tliird:  Unions  of 

workingmen  tend  to  better  discipline  of  the  men  and  to 
the  improvement  of  their  jihysical,  moral  and  mental  con- 
dition, and  to  the  preservation  of  friendly  relations 
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between  employer  and  employe.  Fourtli : Kxperience 

shows  that  a trade  agreement  is  the  only  effective  method 
by  which  it  is  possible  to  regulate  questions  arising  between 
employers  and  employees  in  large  ijidustries,  and  that  a 
trade  agreement  is  the  only  possible  way  to  establish  the 
relation  between  employers  and  the  wage  workers  in  the 
anthracite  held  on  a just  and  permanent  basis,  and  as  far 
as  possible  to  do  away  with  any  causes  for  the  reoccurrence 
of  such  (lilliculty  as  those  you  (the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Oommission)  have  been  called  upon  to  settle. 

Jicspect fully  submitted, 

John  l^fiTCirELL, 

Ivepresentative  of  the  Anthracite  ^line  Workers.’’ 

After  John  Mitchell  had  concluded  his  address,  two 
attorneys-at-law,  on  behalf  of  two  thousand  non-union 
miiKM’s,  made  the  following  , demands  and  stated  their 
reasons  for  so  doing: 

“^Mst.  An  increase  of  '2i)%  upon  the  price  paid 
during  the  year  1901  to  employes  j)erforming  contract  and 
piece  work. 

“2nd.  For  a lik(‘  increase  of  20%  upon  the  price 
})aid  during  the  year  lt>01,  to  employes  paiil  by  tlu‘  hour 
or  day. 

“This  request  for  increased  wages  rather  than  a de- 
crease of  hours  of  labor  is  earnestly  urgcal  because  such  in- 
crease of  wages  will  a])j)ly  to  labor  now  receiving  least  ]>ay 
at  the  mines,  and  l)eing  therefore  the  class  which  is  espec- 
ially in  need  of  increase  of  wages.  Instead  of  desiring  a 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  lal)or  we  insist  upon  a right  to 
work  as  many  hours  as  we  choose,  and  as  opportunity 
affords,  so  as  to  better  our  conditions  and  increase  our  earn- 
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ing  capacity,  and  we  insist  that  the  operators  shall  not 
conduct  their  mines  in  such  a way  as  to  favor  certain 
workers  in  certain  cliambers  and  places  of  labor  to  the 
detriment  of  others  who  are  willing  to  work.  At  the  same 
time  we  insist  upon  the  right  of  any  of  us  to  do  as  much 
work  as  the  opportunity  in  the  particular  mine  affords  to 
offer,  even  though  it  may  result  in  less  work  beiiig  done  by 
another  employe,  who  tli rough  indisposition,  is  not  willing 
to  work  when  opportunity  affords,  or  l)y  reason  of  any 
contract  with  the  ]\rine  Workers’  Union  restricting  this 
class  of  lal)or. 

“3rd.  We  demand  the  adoption  at  each  colliery  of 
whatever  methods  may  be  necessary  and  practicable  to 
secure  for  the  miner  a minimum  rate  of  GO  cents  per  ton 
of  2,21}  pounds  upon  all  coal  sold  from  said  colliery,  the 
differentials  now  existing  at  the  various  mines  to  be  main- 
tained. 

“■Ml.  We  ])rotest  against  the  making  of  any  agree- 
ment between  the  United  IMine  Workers  of  America  and 
our  employers,  determining  what  wages  shall  be  paid  us, 
and  what  shall  be  the  conditions  of  our  employment,  or 
pretending  to  deal  in  any  respect  whatever  with  our  rights 
or  int'^rests  as  mine  workers. 

“5th.  Wo  earnestly  ])ro(est  again.st  any  agreement 
being  made  by  our  employers  with  the  United  l\rine  Work- 
ers of  America,  for  the  reason  that  any  agreement,  if  made 
will  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  continue  to  earn  our 
living  by  our  labor  in  and  about  the  mines  in  which  we  are 
now  employed,  or  to  which  such  agreement  applies,  and 
will  subject  us  and  our  families  to  all  manner  of  abuse, 
violence,  outrage  and  probably  murder. 

“Gtb.  We  insist  that  it  shall  b(‘  an  indispensable  con- 
dition to  any  dealing  whatever  with  members  of  the  Mine 
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Workers^  Union  of  America  in  tlie  antliracito  coal  fieltls 
that  they  shall  be  eil'ectually  required  to  desist  from  all 
manner  of  annoyance  to  us  and  to  our  families,  and  shall 
permit  us  to  exercise  our  ri"ht  to  earn  our  living  in  any 
lawful  manner  we  choose,  and  under  any  conditions  which 
are  mutually  satisfactory  to  our  employers  and  ourselves. 

‘‘7th.  A\'e  prott'st  against  any  rule  limiting  or  re- 
s(ri(ding  the  number  of  cars  to  he  furnished  to  a con- 
tractor, miner  or  laborer  for  the  purpose  of  loading  the 
sanje,  whether  such  rule  he  made  either  by  the  operators, 
the  United  iMine  Workers  or  by  the  mutual  agreianent  of 
both  of  them  — providing  that  the  furnishing  of  the  in- 
creased nnnd)c'r  of  cars  to  any  contractor,  miner  or  laborer, 
does  not  in  any  way  restrict  the  number  of  cars  to  be  fur- 
nished others,  and  we  insist  that  a rule  shall  be  adopted 
and  strictly  enforced,  compelling  drivers  in  the  mine  or 
those  having  the  management  and  distribution  of  the  mine 
cars  to  the  miner,  contractor  and  laborer  not  to  favor  any 
particular  miner,  contractor,  and  laborer  in  such  distribu- 
tion to  the  detriment  and  exclusion  of  other  contractors, 
miners  and  laborers. 

“8th.  We  believe  it  to  be  an  inahhmahle  and  un- 
doubted right  to  work  wlum  we  can  obtain  it,  and  to  re- 
ceive as  com])ensation  for  it  the  best  ]>rice  we  can  obtain. 
Aiid  we  furtiier  believe  that  the  laws  of  the  land  vouchsafe 
to  us  protection  from  insult,-  outrage,  violence,  molestation 
or  intcrh'rcnce  in  the  ])tu‘formance  of  our  labors,  and  in 
order  that  we  shall  not  he  disturbed  in  the  free  and  full 
exercise  of  these  rights,  wo  most  respectfully  urge  that  the 
ass('rtion  Of  them  he  made  a part  of  the  finding  in  this 
• proceeding. 

“0th.  Tn  our  effort  to  (‘arn  a liveliliood  for  ourselves, 
our  families  and  those  dependent  u])on  us,  we  have  been 
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most  outrageously  interfered  with.  Our  homes  liave  been 
assaulted,  and  the  lives  of  ourselves  and  those  dear  to 
threatened.  On  our  way  to  and  from  work  we  have  been 
stoned,  eluh))e(i,  beaten,  insulted,  jeered  at,  and  the  same 
course  of  outrageous  treatment  has  attended  us  at  our 
plaees  of  employment.  In  order  that  we  niigdit  to  some 
extent  he  proteeted  at  our  work,  bur  employers  liave  been 
obliged  to  have  guards  constantly  with  us,  and  in  many 
instances  it  became  necessary  to  escort  ns  to  and  from  work 
to  our  homes.  The  sherill's  and  their  ])osses  have  been 
obliged  to  issue  proclamation  after  ])roclamation  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  and  it  became  necessary  to  increase 
their  deputic's  and  forces  to  a large  numlHU’  in  and  about 
all  the  collieries  in  the  anthracite  inine  legion,  with  a view 
to  insuring  the  public  tranquility.  Ty  reason  of  the  de- 
structon  of  life  and  })roperty  and  the  gravity  of  the  situ- 
ation in  and  about  tlie  coal  fields,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  governor  of  tiie  Common wc'alth  of  Pennsyhania  to 
order  the  state  troops  to  the  places  of  violence  and  disorder. 

“And  this  serious  and  outrageous  course  of  conduct 
toward  us  was  by  no  means  confined  to  oiir  homes  and 
places  of  employment.  It  followed  us  everywhere.  We 
have  been  hung  in  efhgy  in  public  ])laees.  ddi(>  vicious 
and  unlawful  boycott  has  ’been  j)racticed  to  such  an  extent 
upon  us,  that  merchants  dealing  in  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  been  forbidden  to  furnish  us,  even  with  food  and 
clothing.  In  church  where  we  worship,  the  service  lias 
beim  interru])ted  by  members  of  the  union  because  of  our 
])resence  there.  Our  names  have  been  ]niblished  in  eon- 
.spicuous  places  as  being  hmfair’  and  enemies  to  labor. 
In  very  many  instances,  we  have  been  obliged  to  stop 
work  on  account  of  fear,  and  we  have  lieen  in  constant 
terror.  All  kinds  of  crimes,  even  murder  of  our  comrades 
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and  fellow-workmen,  have  been  committed,  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  we  insisted  upon  our  right  to  work,  and 
against  this  course  of  conduct  we  emphatically  protest 
10th.  We  hereby  guarantee  to  abide  by  the  decision 
final  and  conclusive. 

Non-Union  Mine  Workers.'" 

By  John  T.  ImNAnAN, 

Joseph  O'Brien^  Attorneys. 

The  rhiladel})hia  and  Beading  Coal  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, by  its  president,  Ceorge  F.  Baer,  sulimitted  a long 
and  carefully  prepared  statement  in  answer  to  John 
MiclielTs  demands.  ITe  slated  tliat  llie  company  owned 
37  eolleries,  4 washeries,  and  employed  2G,829  men 
and  boys  in  and  about  the  mines,  previous  to  the  in- 
auguration of  the  strike.  lie  chai’aeteriz(‘d  tlu*  demand 
of  Mr.  Mitchell  for  20  per  cent  advance  as  arbitrary,  un- 
reasonable and  unjust,  and  denied  that  there  was  any  such 
similarity  between  the  mining  of  bituminous  and  anthracite 
coal  as  to  make  wages  paid  in  one  the  standard  for  the 
otlier;  denied  that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  hy  his  com- 
pany is  lower  than  that  paid  in  tlie  bituminous  fields,  and 
further  denied  that  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  anthracite 
mines  is  insuflicient  to  compensate  mine  workers  in  view 
of  tlie  dangerous  chiaracter  of  the  occupation  in  relation 
to  accidents,  liability  to  serious  and  permanent  disease. 

He  averred  tliat  miners  of  temperate  and  economic 
habits  saved  money,  invested  such  savings  in  houses, 
building  associations  and  other  projierty,  that  de- 
posits in  lianks  aggregating  millions  of  dollars  had  been 
made;  that  the  standard  of  living  was  equal  to  that  of  tlie 
average  American  workman,  and  that  the  towns  and  cities 
were  better  in  the  anthracite  region  tlian  any  towns  in  tlie 
15*— H.  C.  M. 
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l»ii  iiminoiis' roiil  llt'lds  oL’  tlu*  riii(c(l  Stales.  He  denied 
tlial  tin*  children  of  antliraeite  miners  were  |)j‘ejiiatiirci.v:-r 
forced  into  the  hreakers  and  mills  hy  tlieir  ])ar(>nis  hecanse 
<d‘  the  low  wayes  of  such  ])a rents,  and  averred  that  there 
was  no  mininy  I'oe'ion  in  the  woi'ld  where  minei's  ha\(‘  so 
many  comforts,  facilities  for  ('ducat ion,  o'em'ral  advanlayi'> 
and  such  prohlahh'  cmi»loyni(Mit  as  in  the  anthracite  vi'yion 
(d‘  I’ciinsylvania.  lie  denied  that,  thi'  ten-hour  day  was 
dcli'iineiital  to  anthracite'  miiK'  worku'i's ; oi-  that  shortei' 
hours  impi-oved  their  nu'nlal.  moral  or  |»Iiy<ical  .condition, 
or  ine!'eas(‘d  tlu'  inleiisilv  and  etiiciency  of  labor. 

Ml*.  r»aer  slated  that  the.  I'nited  Mine  Worku'rs  inau- 
gurated a SM-jke  and  hy  threats  and  intimidation  caused  a 
suspension  of  work  at  all  miiu'S,  that  tlu'  sirikei's  issued  a 
foniial  oHicird  order  rc<piii‘ino  pumiier-,  tirt'Uien  and  ('ii- 
yineers  to  deserl  their  jio.-d  uf  duty  with  inleiil  to  force 
''Uhmi-"ion  to  their  unju.-t  demands  hy  the  destruction  (d‘ 
the  mines,  and  hy  thr('ats  of  violence  they  lric(|  to  prevent 
other  men  fi‘oni  takinp’  the  place-  of  the  !i la'ineii,  ■ pum p- 
iiie.n  and  (‘iiyineei's,  knowing  that  if  the  compan\'  could 
not  k(‘cp  llu'  pumps  yoiny  tlu'  miiu'.-'  would  hecome  tloode'd, 
makiiiL!'  it  impos^ihh'  to  miue  c<)al  for  manv  months  after 
i!i('  .-ti'ilu'  was  ('ink'd,  which  would  d(‘priu'  the  mim'rs  of 
work,  ;md  ('aii.-('  untold  hardshi|»  to  the  puhlie  hecanse  of 
the  company's  inahility  td  furni.-h  coal  during  the  winter 
months. 

Mr.  I’aer  furlh(*r  stated  that  when  a labor  orya nizat  i(jit 
limited  to  tlu'  anthracite  niininu- rcLiion  was  created  which 
>hall  obey  tlu‘  laws  of  the  land,  r('S[)ect  the  rights  (d‘  evei’v 
.Jiian  to.  work,  whether  In'  hclon^is  to  a union  or  not,  and 
shall  hoiK'stly  co-op»'rate  with  ('inployers  in  securing:  e-ood 
work,  ellicit'ney,  fair  ])roduction,  and  nccessaiw  (lisci]dine,’, 
trades  ayn'('einenls  may  become  ])raet icahle. 
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In  addition  to  the  answor  of  tho  lMiiladoIj)liia  and 
K’oadin^-  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  an.swors  worn  made  to 
John  Miteludl’s  .^tatonumt  hy  the  Deleware  and  Hudson 
Company,  the  Delaware,  Ijaekawanna  and  Western  Hail- 
road  Company,  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  ('omj)any,  the  Hill- 
side Coal  and  iron  Coin])any,  Scranton  Coal  (’oni[)any, 
Dt‘iii;^h  \hilley  Coal  .Con.i[)any,  rjehi_L;'h  and  \\'ilkesl);i I’re 
('oal  Company,  Lehi^ih  Coal  and  Xaviyation  Company,  and 
hy  the  Indepemhmt  (k>al  ()j»ei'ators  of  tlu‘  Lac-kawanna  and 
Wyoming  region.  d’hese  answers  weia*  largelv  a la'petition 
of  Baer's  statements,  and  are  two  voluminous  to  1k‘  iiu-luded 
in  this  hi.-tory. 

W'hen  the  anthracite  miin'rs  notili(‘d  the  I’resident  that 
they  would  |•etnrn  to  work  Oi-toher  'Jili-d,  and  suhmit  all 
(|Uestions  at  i>su('  hetwc'cn  the  opeiaitors  and  tln'insi'has 
for  adjuslment  to  tlit'  eommission  which  the  Br(‘.'-ideiit  had 
appointed,  they  felt  that  a gi’eat  victory  had  heeii  aehii'vetl. 

On  W(‘dnesday,  October  dOth,  the  peo])le  of  Wilkes- 
harre  and  vicinity  met  to  do  honor  to  dohn  ]\litchell. 
ddiii'ty-six  local  unions  of  the  lJniti‘d  .Miiu‘  Woi’kers,  par- 
ad(‘il  the  strc'cts,  with  hamu'rs  (lying  and  marched  to  the 
park  of  tlu‘  ^'oung  .Men’s  Christian  Association  to  hi‘ar 
addre>ses  of  prominent  citizens  of  Whlkc'shana'  and  other 
plaei's,  I*ev.  d.  d.  Curiam  presided.  'I'hi'  lo'V.  daims 
l*ow(M'S  of  S|)ring  \hill(‘V,  I llinois,  spoke  in  ]>art  as  folhiws: 

‘‘Fellow-Citizens;  — Words  cannot  portray  the  deep 
fei‘lings  of  joy,  1 have  foi*  you,  tlu‘  victors  of  the  great 
anthracit(‘  struggh'  which  has  inspire-l  tlu'  admiration  (d‘ 
till'  world.  d'he  miners  hatth'd  and  won. 

“It  has  [ileased  me  greatly  to  he  able  to  greet  yon  and 
add  my  tribute  to  the  men  who  have  been  patient,  endur- 
ing, tric'd  ami  not  found  wanting.  d'he  eonte>l  which 
you  have  brought  to  a successful  terminat ion,  ha>  advam-ecl 
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the  cause  of  labor  and  instilled  hope  in  the  minds  of  the 
tired  and  worn  workingmen,  has  given  them  the  key  which-' 
will  overcome  all  obstacles,  and  cventiially  lead  to  success. 
^h)U  liave  won,  not  l)v  rioting,  ]iot  by  word,  not  by  deed, 
but  l)v  unswerving  patience  and  endurance.’^ 

The  Itev.  James  Moore  said:  ‘T  am  glad  to  mingle 

with  you  and  rejoice  in  your  victory.’’  ITe  ])laced  a small 
])oy  on  a cliair  and  eontimied,  ‘"Your  battle  was  for  the 
redemption  of- this  boy.  Ife  will  dig  coal  when  yon  are 
in  your  graves.  Tlie  battle  just  won  was  not  for  the 
present  only,  but  for  unborn  generations;  bc'cause  the 
operators  will  realize  that  they  posse^^s  the  same  ilgliting 
spirit  which  you  displayed,  and  will  treat  with  them. 
Victory  is  on  your  banners.  Do  not  forsake  the  union; 
do  not  forsake  its  principles.” 

A number  of  other  sjx'akers  followed,  among  them 
l\rother  Jones,  a lady  who  has  given  the  best  years  of  her 
life  to  the  uplifling  of  the  industrial  masses.  She  com- 
j)an'd  John  MiteluM  to  Abraham  lancoln,  ‘‘both  rising 
from  obscurity,  both  being  from,  the  state  of  Illinois,  and 
])oth  working  foi-  the  same  end’ — the  liberty  of  man.” 

John  ]\ritch(*ll  was  calh'd  upon,  who  spoke  with  char- 
aeterislie  inodesty.  lie  said  in  ])art:  “Language  is  in- 

adequate to  express  the  feeling  of  gratitude  I have  for  the 
men,  women  and  children  cf  the  anthracite  coal  reg-ion, 
M'ho  have  honored  me  so  niiieh  today.  In  all  the  walks  of 
life  the  lime  light  slum's  on.  some  men  more  brilliantly 
than  on  others.  It  has  shone  bn  me  and  many  kind  and 
generous  nicn  give  me  more  credit  than  is  my  due. 

‘“J'hc  victory  of  the  great  strike  belongs  to  the  men  who 
struck;  but  b('hind  them  were  a great  force,  whose  names 
nev(‘r  got  into  the  papers.  They  are  the  brave  women  and 
children  who  endured  the  sull'ering  Nvithout  perceptible 
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, murmur — they  deserve  the  credit.  I desire  to  pay  a 
tribute  to  the  men,  women  and  children  of  the  anthracite 
coal  mines. 

‘‘I  liope  that  this  will  be  the  last  groat  strike;.!  hope 
there  will  be  perpetual  peace  and  |)rosperity.  ’ But  I shall 
never  advise  our  people  to  surrender  their  right  to  strike. 
I want  our  men  to  be  better  workmen  than  the  non-union 
men;  I want  our  people  to  demonstrate  that  union  labor  is 
the  best  labor. 

‘‘I  wish  the  operators  no  enmity;  I do  not  want  them  to 
be  our  enemies.  I believe  if  they  understood  our  lofty 
purposes  they  would  meet  us  in  conference,  and  the  days 
of  lockouts  and  strikes  w'ould  be  eliminated.  I desire  to 
impress  upon  your  minds  and  hearts  that  the  only  safe- 
guard you  have  is  your  meml)ership  in  trades  unions. 
Bear  in  mind, ‘if  you  are  negligent  and  give  up  your  union, 
just  so  sure  the  operators  will  make  you  pay  for  this 
strike,'^ 

The  following  were  some  of  the  mottoes  on  the  banners 
which  the  local  unions  carried  in  the  grand  parade: 

^Tlail  to  Mitchell,  the  chief  of  men, 

Who  chased  the  ^Baer’  into  his  den.” 

“We  honor  and  respect  our  Presidents,  Boosevelt  and 
Mitchell.” 

T$100.00  reward  for  the  whereabouts  of  the  Citizens^ 
Alliance.” 

“We  extend  our  thanks  to  organized  labor.” 

“We  thank  the  American  people  for  past  favors.” 
“Ood  bless  our  union  and  our  country.” 

“This  country  is  filled  with  pure  air.” 

The  strike  commission  awarded  an  increase  of  ten  per 
cent  above  the  rate  paid  before  the  inauguration  of  the 
strike;  the  right  to  employ  check  weighmen  when  a 
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majority  of  miners  wislied  to  have  them  placed  on  the 
tipph's;  tliat  their  wa^es  should  1)c  deducted  and  paid—-^'^ 
lhrou.f,di  tlio  ollice  of  the  company;  tliat  no  person  should 
ho  discriminated  against,  mIio  is  not  a member  of  the 
miners’  union,  and  made  provision  for  a sliding  scale  of 
))ric('s  to  ])c  governed  hy  the  selling  ])rice  of  coal.  Tlie 
awards  were  to  eontiiiiu'  in  force  until  tlie  1st  of  April, 
IhOG.  . j 
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